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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


THE Author has the usual reason for publishing 
some of his Sermons—that he has been asked occa- 
sionally by friends to do so. The selection also is 
mainly to be traced to this source. A still greater 
indebtedness to friends is to be acknowledged. It 
is only of late that the Author has been in the 
habit of writing his Sermons, and but for the Notes 
—sometimes verbatvm—taken by friends, there would 
have been little record of the most of the Sermons 
in this volume. These Notes have been in every 
case carefully revised, but the Discourses have not 
been recast, or much altered. It has been thought 
better to allow their characteristics as spoken Sermons 
to remain. 


Isprox, April, 1884. 


In issuing a Second Edition the Author has taken 
the opportunity of correcting a few errors and inad- 


vertences. 
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SERMONS. 


WHY GOD REVEALS TO BABES. 


‘* At that time, Jesus answered and said, I thank Thee, O Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth, because Thou hast hid these things from 
the wise and prudent, [understanding,] and hast revealed them 
unto babes ; even so, Father, for so it seemed good in Thy sight.”— 
Matt. xi. 25, 26. 

THE point of time is indicated in order to show the 
connection of thought. It was when Jesus had 
spoken of the rejection of His message by many, that 
He turned to the reception it had obtained. His 
heart overflowed with joy, and the words of thanks- 
giving burst from Him. The twofold title by which 
He addresses God expresses His feeling of loving trust, 
and His sense of God’s supreme control. It also 
implies that the procedure for which He gives thanks 
is to be traced to these two aspects of God. It is 
because He is Father and Lord of Heaven and Earth 
that He reveals to babes, and hides from the wise and 
understanding. To comprehend the ground of this 


thankfulness we must think of the Scripture usage of 
A 
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the word ‘babes.’ Our Lord gave the exposition when 
He took a little child and set him in the midst of His 
disciples, with the words, “Verily, I say unto you, 
except ye be converted and become as little children, 
ye shall not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” To 
the same effect were His words when He took the little 
children in His arms and blessed them—‘“Of such is 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” The babe is the representa- 
tive of the receptive spirit. Its characteristic is trust, 
openness to impression, and freedom from prejudice. 
Childlike men may be powerful in intellect, and cap- 
able of a bold initiative—quite as much as those of a 
contrary character—but they possess above all the 
capacity of surrendering themselves to an influence 
outside of them, and letting it work its effects upon 
them unhindered by theory or questioning. The oppo- 
site class are those who are so full of their own 
thoughts, so conscious, so rife of questions, and so 
lacking in quiescence, that they do not allow anything 
to mark its true image on them. They will not enjoy 
a poem and let it impress itself as a whole, but must 
criticize as they go along. So they fail to understand 
it or feel its beauty, Passages they succeed in analyz- 
ing and partly appreciating; but the poem is lost to 
them. It is so with scenery. Some are quiet and 
take in the whole, and it becomes a lasting possession; 
others narrowly examine points here and there, com- 
pare them with what they have elsewhere seen, raise 
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conjecture and discussion, and at last go away without 
having caught the spirit or individuality of the place. 
It is so in an eminent degree as to men. A wealthy 
nature comes into a social circle. There are those who 
feel the. influence and rejoice in it, more than content 
to receive. Others interpose their objections, excep- 
tions, doubts, reasonings, and miss the value of the 
whole. They are too clever to be wise; too nimble, 
and yet too fixed to their own standpoint, to be capable 
of reception. The childlike man, or even the child who 
has just listened with eyes and ears, understanding 
fully perhaps only now and again, but never disturbing 
the process of reception, is a lasting gainer by the con- 
tact; may, indeed, have the course of his life wholly 
altered. The disciples were babes who lay open to the 
divine message, and did not interpose theories and tradi- 
tions. They were poor and knew it, and were willing to 
become rich. To them God revealed. They conformed 
to the one essential condition, they hungered, they 
trusted, they received. But the revealing to a certain 
disposition is of necessity the hiding from its opposite 
However simple the condition may be, if it be real, 
while it includes all who comply with it, it as certainly 
excludes those who do not comply. The God who makes 
the condition of His revealing—childlikeness of spirit, 
in the very act of revealing to this, hides from the op- 
posite which is conscious of its knowledge and satisfied 
with it. In giving grace to the humble God resists the 
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proud. In satisfying the poor with good things He 
sends the rich empty away. 

It may be that the knowledge and wisdom on 
which men prided themselves in those days in 
Palestine does not seem to men of our time, matter 
for boasting. It might be possible even to make 
merry over much of their lore. But each period in 
this respect must be taken by itself. Here as in 
other things the fashion of this world passeth away. 
The glory of one age may be the jest of another. It 
is not given to any era to be quite sure of its future 
reputation. Possibly the learning of that period 
held in it elements as sterling as those of any succeed- 
ing time. At any rate it served as material for elation. 
It pre-occupied the mind, and made its possessors 
jealous of rival ideas. The labour bestowed on it en- 
hanced it to them, and gave them a sense of well-earned 
superiority. They became exclusive, and could not re- 
ceive light which did not approach in the guise of 
erudition. This is the limitation of learning in all 
time. Its danger is akin to that of wealth: the one 
fitly illustrates the other. “How hardly shall they 
that have riches enter into the kingdom of God,” said 
our Lord. And James says, “Hath not God chosen 
the poor of this world, rich in faith, heirs of the king- 
dom?” To the same effect Paul says, “ Not many 
wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many 
noble are called.” All these advantages of wealth, 
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wisdom, power, are obstructions to men in receiving the 
gospel of the kingdom—obstructions, not in themselves, 
but im the temper and frame they are apt to produce. 
There is sometimes, indeed—perhaps never more than 
in our own time—a wealth which so presses its owner 
with a sense of responsibility as to make him earnest 
and lowly. Is it a thing unknown that men elevated 
to high position should develop a conscientiousness and 
benevolence of which they before exhibited no trace ? 
And does not great knowledge sometimes serve to make 
men peculiarly conscious of their ignorance? Still; the 
drawback to all such distinctions is, that, on the whole, 
men are tempted to trust in them, seek complete satis- 
faction in them, and cherish a feeling of superiority in 
virtue of them. And thus they operate as hindrances 
to the reception of divine light. They draw the man 
away from the spirit of the babe. There may seem a 
danger of stimulating spiritual pride in setting the 
spirit of the babe above learning and intellect. It may 
seem as if a kind of dignity and worth even were given 
to ignorance and mental indolence. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth of things or from our purpose. 
The spirituality that would exalt itself and glory over 
knowledge is certainly the most offensive kind of pride, 
and the hollowest. The childlike spirit, whatever other 
qualities it may have, is before all unconscious and 
lowly. Jesus makes the revealing to babes, and hiding 
from the wise and understanding, the subject of thank- 
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fulness. To many the matter does not appear in this 
light. It is made ground for reproach that the Gospel 
is rejected by so many of the wise and understanding. 
Some who themselves receive the Gospel, seem half 
ashamed of the fact that it has always made its most 
successful appeal to the average mind, that it has not 
proved peculiarly attractive to the scientific and philo- 
sophic, but found welcome rather in wholly different 
directions among the poor and the sorrowful. It would 
seem to some a thing to be proud of, if the Gospel had 
recommended itself to men in proportion as they were 
intellectual, while its attractions were concealed from 
the uncultured. It seems to them as if it would have 
been a thing altogether grander if the Christian religion 
had been in a line with all subjects of human investi- 
gation, disclosing itself to men according to their ability 
and their application. There is an apparent reason- 
ableness in this, which makes it fitting that we should 
inquire into the grounds of the procedure acknowledged 
in the text. We shall find these grounds either directly 
implied, or suggested in the terms of the text. We do 
not need to travel far for reasons. They are involved 
in the very words which Jesus used. 


I. To reveal to babes harmonizes with God’s character 
as a Father and illustrates tt. 

“Babe” is the counterpart to “ Father ”—* wise and 
understanding” has no such relation. The wise and under- 
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standing might have a special relation to an almighty 
Taskmaster, an infinite Schoolmaster and Prizegiver; but 
certainly not to an infinite Father. A father’s heart is not 
attracted to the brilliance or power in his family, but to 
the want. The open clinging heart appeals to him. The 
suffering andthe utterly dependent are those who are near- 
est to him. It is not fora father to distinguish those in his 
family who are applauded by others for their talents and 
accomplishments. Even those others who show this pre- 
ference would scarcely expect the same of him. They 
would be surprised if he were not swayed by other 
things. In so far as any father exhibits another spirit 
and shows attraction to cleverness and energy, he fails 
of being a father, and becomes a mere ruler and conven- 
tional head. The essence of fatherhood is gone out of him. 

Between father and child it is not a question of 
wages. The father gives, the child receives, on the 
basis of identity of interest and feeling. With God 
everything depends on our being children, recognising 
this identity, and being willing to receive. This is the 
advantage of the babe over the wise and understanding 
—he recognises and claims relationship to God and re- 
ceives. His sense of want helps him to understand 
God. It is the child’s heart the Father seeks. Through 
all the glory and grandeur, extent and variety of the 
world and life, the babelike spirit seeks for a Father. 
It seeks an infinite heart. It needs boundless trust. 
The child is so poor and weak and sinful that nothing 
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less than a Father can meet his case. He finds what 
he seeks; for the Father is seeking a child. The 
strength of the babe lies simply in seeing things as 
they are, that he is dependent and must receive from 
the erace of God. He trusts God, and triumphs by 
his very weakness. 

The Gospel is salvation by the free gift of God. Any 
true conception of the evil of sin, and its effects on the 
soul, renders other ideas of salvation incredible. We 
call God Father, and ask His forgiveness. We call 
Him Father, and ask renewal, comfort, peace, joy, hope, 
life from His free mercy, and love as our Father. Sal- 
vation by grace is bound up with the Divine arrange- 
ment, which reveals to babes. The distinction of the 
babe is just here—he is adapted to salvation by grace. 
The wise and understanding have their adaptations. 
Patient acquisition and energy have their triumphs 
everywhere but in the highest sphere. They may be 
of great service here also, they may sometimes be indis- 
pensable; but they are not decisive. “By strength 
shall no man prevail.” The supreme victory is reserved 
for the humble, open spirit. This recognises God as 
Father ; therefore it is the highest and central thing. 
It touches the heart of God. Is there anything of 
which we have more reason to be glad than this, that 
salvation is of grace? What else can set us free 2? What 
else can banish fear and put us on a footing of confi- 
dence toward God? Do we not change our whole 
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attitude to God whenever we take another position ? 
Do we not lower or destroy love, and bring ourselves 
into bondage, whenever we lose our hold on the pure, 
free, entire grace of God ? . 

And just because of its central character does not 
the childlike spirit involve an insight into the inner 
meaning of things? He who trusts in the infinite 
Father—whose dominating thought is that of God as 
a Father—has a light upon things which to any other 
spirit must be dark. He has an instinctive belief in 
the unity of things. Deeper than all his knowledge 
and thinking, deeper than all his errors and prejudices, 
is the trust in infinite love. Will not the wisdom and 
knowledge of those who have not this settled conviction 
often fail of its mark and sometimes even lead them 
astray? May we not expect that the childlike spirit 
will be ready to say in reference to its most cherished 
ideas, “ Father, not as I will, but as Thou wilt ;’ and 
thus be able to lay aside error and receive truth? Is 
not the belief reasonable that the child who knows his 
Father will have a knowledge of things beyond the 
reach of research? Is there not a secret learned only 
by the child from the Father? 


Il. Jt glorifies God as Lord of Heaven and Earth to 


reveal to Babes. 
That God is Lord of Heaven and earth makes 


His lowliness not less, but more needful and cre- 
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dible. The more you extend the empire of God, the 
more necessary it is for the heart to feel that God is 
lowly, and to have abundant proof of it. The higher 
and mightier you conceive God to be, the less it will 
appear credible to you that He should show preference to 
force of any kind. The infinite One! it is not might that 
can be attractive to Him. It is true that the distance 
between the wisest and most ignorant of men is but 
small. To the eye of God what is the space between 
the learning of a schoolboy and the largest acquisitions? 
But then the distance in the estimation of men them- 
selves is immense. How far away the soaring wing of 
genius seems to the uncultured. What worlds of 
knowledge the learned seem to carry. And, on 
the other hand, how cheap does the life of the un- 
lettered appear to those who perch on the heights of 
knowledge, or speculation. Had God then shown a 
preference for the elevated, had He touched mainly the 
hilltops, what an impoverishing of the world it would 
have been. How the whole conception of God would 
have been lowered by this absence of lowlness. The 
most endearing attributes of God by which all the rest 
are made dear to us would have been concealed. How 
cold and hard all would have become. How bleak the 
aspect of things to the poor and ignorant, and how far 
off from the hearts of all the great God, the Maker and 
Ruler of all things. Above and around force ever work- 
ing, attracting and raising force: all else out of account; 
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an aristocracy of talent and learning asserting itsclaims to 
God ; the evolution and selection of the strongest carried 
out in the highest relation. It would have seemed a 
copartnery of force—a God standing in need of the 
powers of men, and caring for them in proportion to 
their capacity of helping Him. But, oh! how near 
God comes; how dear He is to us by His frequent close 
relationship to the poor and lowly. This sets in motion 
and sustains a centripetal tendency. We are drawn to 
the mighty God who is drawn to the babes. This is 
the greatness that cheers us, and binds us to God. 
This makes us rich and great. 

And do we not see that in reference even to know- 
ledge of heaven and earth, it is the receptive spirit that 
occupies the foremost place. Patient research and 
energy are good and necessary, but a candid humble 
spirit.is better. So long as men are full of their own 
thoughts, they search in vain into the secrets of nature. 
Their ingenious theories lead them astray. They can 
neither see the facts, nor make the plainest inferences 
from them. They must become as little children, dis- 
miss their guesses, and even their elaborate systems, 
and be content simply to observe and receive. All 
modern science has been formed in this way. Of old 
men constructed theories and systems from their notions 
of fitness, harmony, and beauty, and with these they 
went to Nature and endeavoured to prove the explana- 
tion complete. They shaped their key from a conception 
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of what the lock must be. Many such keys were made 
and tried. But it would not do. Not till all this was 
given up, and men were content to listen, observe, 
record, and compare, did the truth of things break 
upon them. It is now gladly owned on all sides that 
the best insights are gained less by energy than by 
simplicity and openness of spirit. The largest thoughts 
are acknowledged to come like the dawn upon men, 
with a gentle surprise as from a region beyond, and to 
want only recognition and welcome. It is sometimes 
seen how men were visited by them before, but did not 
give them room. So, just as the conviction grows that 
in the universe of an infinite God, there must always 
be much that transcends calculation, and much that 
requires the surrender of past conceptions, men are 
constrained to recognise the childlike spirit as the main 
requisite. The Lord of heaven and earth asks this and 
nothing more from those who would gain His highest 
blessing. He is the same Lord over all. There is one 
primary requisite for understanding the sky and the 
Gospel—one primary requisite for reading the Book of 
the Universe and the Book of Redemption—the open 
mind free from prejudice, hungering for pure truth, and 
willing to receive whatever God gives. Are we not. 
glad to recognise this unity? Do we not thank the 
Lord of heaven and earth for it ? 
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Ill. By revealing to babes the Father and Lord of 
heaven and earth manifests the supremacy of the Moral 
element. 

The moral law may be said to represent these 
two words—Father and Lord. It embodies the Father’s 
desire for love, and the Lord’s claim of sovereignty. 
Without the fatherhood of God we could not conceive 
of the supremacy of love: without the sovereignty of 
God we could not realize the absoluteness of the law. 
The existence of the law rests on the lordship of God: 
the spirit and substance lie in the heart of God as 
Father. The love of happiness, and of right, and order, 
and unity, and of an ideal beauty which combines all 
these, shines forth in the law. The moral law is the 
reality of which all material law is a picture. Material 
law binds things together, making of them a universe 
and kosmos, a unity, harmony, beauty. The moral law 
binds the spiritual universe together and to God; to 
God and therefore together. 

But the intellectual has been put above the moral 
by men, certainly by such as are designated in the text as 
the “wise and understanding.” Intellect is lauded be- 
cause of the newness and expansion it brings, because 
of its visible tangible results, because it achieves great 
outstanding triumphs, because of its immediate success, 
because it can be used for purposes of aggrandisement, 
because it buys wealth, ease, distinction, glory. And 
yet how poor are the highest intellectual qualities com- 
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pared with the moral and spiritual elements. The under- 
standing has but a narrow horizon: the spirit embraces 
eternity and God. Intellect is the fibre of the plant, 
the moral and spiritual are the sap that turns every- 
thing into flower and fruit. Intellect is the geometry 
of the sky—the moral and spiritual are the glory and 
brightness, the infinitude and mystery. Intellect is the 
plan and scaffolding of the temple, the moral and 
spiritual are the priest, the incense, and the sacrifice. 
Great as are the benefits which the intellect confers on 
human life, are they not poor compared with those of 
conscience and the heart? State the results of know- 
ledge and ingenuity as high as you will, what are they 
without righteousness? What would the world be 
without the truth that unites men, the fairness, com- 
passion, helpfulness, that pervade ordinary hfe? Even 
in the imperfect degree in which they have been gene- 
rally hitherto found they are the salt and the sunshine 
of human existence. What could for a single hour 
take their place? What inventiveness or brilliancy 
could ever supply the place of honesty, faithfulness, 
goodwill in the homes of men ? 

What a calamity it would have been if the highest 
blessing had been in any way specially associated with 
intellectual qualities. This would have been to con- 
firm and glorify the false estimate already so prevalent 
and so disastrous. But when God passes by the soar- 
ing imagination, the lofty intellect, the keen under- 
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standing, and puts His main blessing into the lowly 
heart and open spirit, when He comes down to the 
very lowest form of the moral and spiritual, the mere 
sense of want, the mere hunger for better things, and 
gives infinite eternal wealth to that—what a rebuke 
He conveys to pride of intellect ; what honour He con- 
fers upon plain heart and conscience. Now is the 
false judgment of the world reversed. Now substance 
is put in place of show. Now spirit is exalted over 
form. Now right is put on the royal seat. Oh, it is 
a thing to thank God for. It is not a thing to be 
ashamed of or apologise for, or modify, but a thing to 
hold aloft, and glory in—that God sets the mere sense of 
want, the mere hunger for goodness, the mere openness 
to divine gift above all brilliant intellectual attainments. 
Let a man have soaring genius—it will not help him 
in the main concern; let him be filled with the learn- 
ing of the ages—it may not help him in the central 
decisive matter; but if he has a humble mind—that 
will help him; if he just feels that he is poor and weak 
and lays himself open to God’s light—that will help 
him, that will do everything for him. To think of 
this makes us glad. 


IV. Jt glorifies God as Father and Lord of heaven 
and earth to reveal to babes; for it shows His desire 
to reveal as much as possible, and to as many as possible. 

Had the revelation been directed specially to the 
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understanding, it must have been restricted to what 
the understanding can embrace. <A revelation ad- 
dressed mainly to the heart has no such limitations. 
The heart can welcome things that are utter mysteries 
to the understanding. The heart can embrace the 
ereat truths of the incarnation and redemption which 
the understanding vainly seeks to fathom. The heart 
can take in as fact whatever God declares, and rest on 
it and be gladdened by it. We ought to rejoice, then, 
and thank God that He has given us a revelation so 
ereat that nothing in man can take it in but his heart, 
not a little system which the understanding can grasp, 
but a vast sea of truth and love, which can only find 
admission by the wide heart. And is it not equally clear 
that God wishes to reveal to the greatest possible ex- 
tent of men, to all men? Had God revealed specially 
to intellect, to the wise and understanding, what a 
little circle, what a select coterie, it would have been. 
How stunted the intellect is in the great mass of man- 
kind. .They are burdened with labour, they are busy 
with the affairs of the world, and cannot develop greatly 
their intellectual nature. Such has been the state of 
the world in all the past, and such it is at present. 
The mass of men are practically shut out from the pe- 
culiar benefits. of intellectual culture. But their very 
limitations, their toil, their obscurity, their vicissitudes 
tend to cultivate the heart. In all circumstances the 
moral nature can be disciplined. Sorrow and joy edu- 
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cate everywhere. In all places the tide of change, 
struggle, disaster, separation, death, is surging round 
man. Everywhere the supremacy of the moral and 
spiritual is being inculcated by the experiences of 
the world. Everywhere in the battle of life, in pain, 
in change, and decay, the childlike spirit is exalted. 
All events teach that the babes, the lowly in spirit, are 
near to the centre of things. Man weakened by dis- 
ease and age, man disappointed and cast down, man 
crushed by calamity, man standing by the open grave, 
man yearning for times that never can return, gets 
glimpses of the real meaning of existence. In his weak- 
ness he feels the need of Divine strength, he is almost 
forced to cry out for help. The gospel of the free grace 
of God comes home to the weary and bruised spirit. 
Had God then revealed to the wise and understand- 
ing, He would have hidden from the world as a whole. 
By revealing to babes He gives hope to universal hu- 
manity. Few can be wise and learned, all may be- 
come babes. Neither learning nor power can shut 
themselves out from those subtle gentle forces and that 
stern discipline which together work so mightily on 
men. The babe slumbers in every soul however arti- 
ficial or proud, and may be wakened up by some simple 
touch of pathos, or glimpse of memory, as well as by 
disaster. God who reveals to babes shows that it 1s 
Man himself that He wants, not man’s accomplishments, 


not man’s energies, and distinctions and elevations, but 
B 
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Man. God shows that His heart is set upon Man. 
All that love men, therefore, and all that love God must 
rejoice that God reveals to babes.. It is the opening 
of the widest. door to the race, and therefore accords 
with His loving, high, universal character of Father 
and Lord of heaven and earth. 

Do we not recognise just here one chief mark of the 
universal religion? Religion, being in its nature a uni- 
versal requirement, a necessity, and not a mere orna- 
ment or auxiliary, must found itself on common wants, 
common experiences, common perceptions. It cannot 
present as its main claims, or proofs, things which only 
superior or peculiar culture can appreciate. It must 
make its appeal, not to anything special, local, or tem- 
porary, but to the deep universal needs and indestruct- 
ible intuitions of men. The advantage must he. with 
him who has these needs and intuitions most quickened. 
Whatever tends to make men sensitive in these direc- 
tions brings them nearer to the kingdom of heaven. 
_ How unreasonable is the claim, often put forward in. the 
name of reason, that special knowledge, or aptitudes 
distinctive of a class, give insight into religion, and 
confer a title to express a judgment with authority. 
Superior persons in the character of judge, or critic, or 
connoisseur, or expert, give in their verdict, announce 
their decision on the. popular religion. All this rests 
on misconception. If the claim were valid, religion 
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Whenever any such plea is urged, the very nature of 
religion is forgotten. Whenever such distinctions bulk 
with their possessors, and are applied by them to reli- 
gion, they cannot but mislead. It is the common light 
of heart and soul that must decide here—the light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the world. 


V.. The appointment of a personal Saviour glorifies 
God as Father and Lord of heaven and earth, and 
is peculiarly adapted to babes. 

That Jesus has this prominently in view is seen by the 
words that immediately follow, “ All things are deli- 
vered unto me of my Father; and no man knoweth 
the Son but the Father; neither knoweth any man 
the Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever the 
Son will reveal Him. Come unto me all ye that la- 
bour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
The Father can only be revealed by the Son. It 
needed the Son of God manifested in our nature to un- 
fold to us the reality and depth of the word Father. . 
Jesus is the typical. original Babe, the perfect, infinite 
example of the receptive spirit; therefore He reveals 
the Father, and is the refuge of men and the rest for 
the weary. On account of the very vastness of the 
lordship of heaven and earth a person is needed to 
bring God near, to show that it is a lordship, and not a 
mere system; and that there is a heart at the centre. 
The Gospel is salvation by a person. Trust in Christ 
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saves us. This suits the babes, and, therefore, at bottom, 
all men. It meets us in infaney and age, in weariness 
and trouble, and sickness and death. We lean on 
Christ. It all comes to this: Trust in Christ. The sub- 
stance of all doctrines is: Trust in Christ,—be Christ’s, 
be like Christ. We give ourselves up to Him; and in 
doing so we receive the essence of the highest truths. 
The glory of God’s character is concentrated in Christ. 

The wise and understanding often do not appreciate 
this salvation by a person. The intellect wants ideas, 
and not persons. It must, indeed, be impersonal. 
Left to itself it seeks a clear, cold, colourless atmo- 
sphere, where men can scarcely breathe. It would turn 
all things into abstractions, principles, doctrines, laws, 
tendencies. The heart of man cannot find satisfaction 
here. It must love and trust, and know itself loved 
and cared for. It is in perfect, almighty love in human 
form that the weary find rest. And men are never far 
from weariness. Many are very weary, and very laden. 
This utterance of Christ isthe most penetrativeand attrac- 
tive the world can ever hear. “Come unto Me all ye that 
labour, and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 

We see then that the revealing to babes is not a 
mark of weakness, but of strength and depth; that it 
means not narrowness, but wideness; that it is the 
holding out of comfort and hope to men; that it glori- 
fies God as Father and Lord of heaven and earth; and 
is bound up with redemption by Christ. Let us thank 
God and rejoice. 


TT: 


THE BURDEN AND GLORY OF GOD’S WORD 
TO ISRAEL. 


‘*The burden of the word of the Lord for Israel, saith the Lord 
which stretcheth forth the heavens, and layeth the foundation of the 
earth, and formeth the spirit of man within him,”—Zech. xii. 1. 
Gop presents Himself here as creating and speaking. 
He who speaks is Maker of the heavens and the earth 
and the spirit of man, therefore His word is a burden. 
It is to Israel that His word is primarily addressed, for 
it is Israel that recognises His word, and by Israel His 
word is carried to the world, which thus becomes, also, 
Israel. Let us remember the meaning of the name 
and its origin. Prince of God was the name which 
Jacob got from that long wrestling in the dark—lIsrael, 
Prince of God, because he had power with God. ‘The 
name denotes the fact and the power of communion. 

Israel is composed of those who seek God and cling 
to Him, who worship God in the spirit, and rejoice in 
Christ Jesus, and have no confidence in the flesh. Let 
us consider then first the truth— ; 
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I. That the Creator of the heavens and earth and the 
spirit of man has an Israel. 

The idea of Israel is, as we have said, fellowship with 
God and power with God, gained in and by that fellow- 
ship. Is such an idea reasonable? There are those 
who say it is not. They declare it a proud and foolish 
thought that the Maker of all things should be in- 
fluenced by human desires, or should have any part of 
His creatures standing in a special and close relation to 
Him. They point to the boundless height and breadth 
of creation, and ask if we are not ashamed in the face 
of all this wealth and splendour to entertain such no- 
tions of nearness to God and power with Him. No; 
we are not ashamed. Quite the contrary. We think 
it a poor conception of God which represents Him as so 
mighty and rich that He does not care for fellowship 
with souls. We think the idea is drawn from human 
levels of a mean order—where wealth and power are 
regarded as properly isolating, and as placing their pos- 
sessors on a far height of dignity beyond the reach of 
ordinary men. It is in effect to say that the greater 
any being is the less he has of sympathy, affection, 
heart. Would it not be a hateful as well as a ridicu- 
lous thing to say even of a great poet that he had too 
brilliant an imagination to have any desire for friends ? 
Would it be reckoned a fair thing to say of a philosopher : 
he is too deep a thinker to have friendships? Would 
you be justified in saying of a great engineer that he 
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‘was too skilful and correct to have any care for his 
children ? Would it be regarded as fair even to one 
whose distinction lay merely in his great wealth to 
conclude that he must be without sympathy? If a 
man’s distinction lay even in huge bodily strength, 
would it be right to ~presume that he was therefore 
deficient in ‘geniality or compassion? Let not any one 
then attempt to shame me out of the idea of friendship 
and fellowship with God by reminding me that God 
has stretched out the heavens and laid the foundations 
of the earth ; for I cannot accept the notion that great- 
ness in one direction implies littleness in another. Do 
you think to convince me that God is wanting in 
sympathies and affections by showing that He is Al- 
mighty? The argument is all in the opposite direction. 
Should I have more ground to believe in His heart if 
He were less than All-powerful and All-wise ? 

But the heavens and earth not only fail to counte- 
nance the notion that God is remote from human fel- 
lowship, they bear express testimony to the contrary. 
They have always invited and urged the spirit of man 
to seek God. There is in man a longing after relation 
to the Infinite. All his history proves this. Some- 
thing in him cries out after God, and the heavens and 
the ‘earth have tended to intensify this cry. A popular 
novelist has described a child thoughtful and serious, 
who when walking by the sea or lying awake in the 
night and listening to the roar and murmur of the 
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waves, would ask, What are the waves saying? what 
are they saying? It is the question of all men, more 
or less distinctly shaped. What are the waves saying ? 
What are the far mountain tops saying? What is the 
vault of heaven saying? What do morning and even- 
ing say, and the rush of time and growth and decay 
and distance and vast solitudes? ‘These depths and 
splendours and boundless reaches are speaking. All 
that lifts the spirit and thrills, all that fills it with awe 
—all that penetrates it with unutterable sadness and 
awakens mysterious undefinable feelings of loneliness 
and stirs restless yearning is a call to seek after God. 
Man is haunted by a something issuing from heaven and 
earth that will not let him rest. It would have been 
sad if man had craved an infinite friend, had yearned 
after nearness to a perfect and eternal living One, and 
felt no hope, countenance, or stimulus in the world 
around him. Sad would it have been to be obliged to 
fall back on the single testimony of his own spirit and 
say, “I must believe this voice though all else be dumb, 
I must not doubt the testimony of my inmost being 
though material things are silent.” Sad, but still neces- 
sary and right, for the will of God written on our own 
inmost being must at all hazards be obeyed. 

But man stands in no such barren and dead world. A 
living world is round him, material, but full of spiritual 
suggestion, inviting him to seek God, and waking him 
wp again when he grows dull and hard. Even the 
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weakness of man is here a source of strength. Over- 
against the might of time and the forces of nature he 
feels his feebleness, and in his sore strait he cries out 
to God. It seems a necessity to man when beaten and 
pressed down by these forces to which he yet knows 
himself superior to cry for help to the Maker of all. 
They oblige him to seek God just as the soft and sub- 
lime influences woo and persuade him. 

Will it be said that all this does not make probable 
the idea of an Israel—men that have power with God, 
it gives support to the idea of communion with God, 
but not to that of prayer, an asking that influences the 
Divine will. The answer is obvious. Communion with 
God in the case of a being like man, an imperfect, 
struggling, sin-laden being, must take largely the form 
of prayer. Such a being coming near to God cannot 
but ask from Him. One so deeply conscious of the 
need of help cannot but seek help from the God whom 
he has found. And this asking so inevitable cannot be 
a futile thing. Ifasking be a necessity with the spirit 
that has communion with God, there must be room and 
need for it on the side of God. It cannot be a partial 
truth—a thing true only on one side. What is true 
on the human side is true on the Divine. The whole 
doctrine of prayer is found in the spirit of man in its 
longings and necessities, and there can be nothing in 
real contradiction to these. God’s Israel, then, con- 
sists of those who seek Him, and by seeking have 
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power with Him. They who seek Him have a peculiar 
affinity with Him. God as a moral Being has moral 
affinities. It could not be regarded as an excellence in 
God to have no affinities to one class of His creatures more 
than another, to be no nearer those who seek Him and 
long for Him than those who reject and oppose Him. 
If God is at the head of the moral universe, as He is 
at the head of the material, there must be special affi- 
nity and relationship between Him and those who are 
most truly in harmony with His will. It is not a 
lowering or limiting of God to believe that He has an 
Israel. It is not a little irrational notion inconsistent 
with the grandeur of Him who made the heavens and 
the earth and the spirit of man. It is a glorifying both 
of His love and His holiness. It is in entire accord- 
ance with Him who has made moral affinities the 
deepest and most powerful things, who has formed man 
with a desire for fellowship and given him no satisfaction 
for that desire in the depths of his being but Himself. A 
moral Being without affinities is a stranger conception 
than an intellectual Being without discrimination be- 
tween truth and error, or one possessed of taste without 
preferences. 

God has formed the spirit of man as well as the 
heavens and the earth. The facts of the spirit must be 
placed at least on an equal footing with those of mat- 
ter. You can no more ignore its inherent wants and 
aspirations than you can ignore gravitation or the laws 
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of numbers. Is not the spirit real in a higher sense 
than that of any form of matter? Is not the spirit 
which uses and fashions matter and seeks the idea that 
lies in it the only reality 2? Must we not believe that 
God meets the spirit of man and has an Israel ? 


Il. God has a word for His Israel. 

Neither the heavens nor the earth nor the spirit of 
man take the place of a word. They are each a reve- 
lation. Each reveals something peculiar to itself and 
needful. In the heavens and earth God reveals His 
power and wisdom. In the spirit of man He re- 
veals the outlines of His moral character, the reality 
of His relation to souls and of moral government. In 
His word He reveals Himself and man distinctly, 
and answers the pressing questions of the soul. 

The heavens and earth declare plainly that God 
wishes to reveal Himself, and so point to a revelation 
by word. They make us certain of that. Had they 
been the work of one that wished and intended to keep 
Himself hidden, they would not have been as they are. 

This is a great momentous thing to have settled and 
put beyond all doubt. And it is settled and has been 
in the feelings of the world at large. But if there is 
a wish to reveal, if there be but a faint disclosure of 
God, of a power and character lying behind all visible 
things, then what may we not expect? It is the wish 
to reveal that is everything, if this be but apparent, 
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the widest door is opened to expectation. A dial 
though overgrown with moss shows that the idea of 
measuring time existed when this was made, and might 
lead to other and more convenient ways, to ways avail- 
able in darkness as well as in light, to ways that would 
be adapted to all circumstances and conditions of hu- 
man life. So the design to reveal clearly manifested 
in nature points on to full revelation. 

But both the heavens and earth and the spirit of 
man are fuller of questions than of answers. The very 
questions which the human spirit puts are big with 
suggestion, but still they are questions and not answers. 
Questions are put to man on all sides, to which no 
answer is given. Is there an endless, a perfect? Is 
there rest? Is there freedom? Is there a home? 
What facts and principles in nature are analogous to 
man, and what are contrasts? What, why, and where- 
fore come thick and fast on the listening soul. The 
conviction gathers on man that the meaning of the 
heavens and earth is mainly to question and stir, to 
waken and incite, not to answer or satisfy. The heart 
of man needs a word. It is only in words that there 
is definiteness. One of the grand distinguishing pecu- 
liarities of man is that he employs words. By these 
he reaches the fulness of his being. He pours himself 
out and feeds and elevates himself by words. He makes 
his thought clear to himself and gives it an outward 
existence by words. He makes all shadowy and vague 
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things firm and abiding by words. And shall not God meet 
him on this highest platform? Shall he confine himself 
only to signs and pictures, and withhold that definiteness 
and fixity for which His creature longs? No; a word 
of God is a necessity to the human soul. There can- 
not be an Israel without a word. God has a word to 
Israel which makes fellowship close and confiding. 
The word refreshes the weary soul. It directs and 
cheers. It has a human tone, while it is divine. God 
is felt very near when He speaks in familiar strains, 
using all the directness, urgency, tenderness of human 
speech. Man takes a word of God with him, carries 
it in his heart, turns it over and over, fortifies and 
cheers himself with it, says to himself again and again, 
in the darkness and struggle of life, “This is God’s 
word, it is God’s word, I rest on it, [ am strong and 
glad with this. I know what I am, whose I an, 
where I am, and where I am going.” With the word 
man looks calmly over the face of nature and into his 
own spirit. The word says to him what they seemed 
to be trying to utter and never could. The word is 
the special heritage of his soul. It makes him rich; 
it puts him in possession of himself and of all things. 
As it is the word of God who formed the heavens and 
earth and the spirit of man, we should expect it to be 
not only in full accordance with these, but to have the 
game characteristics. Shall it not be a word which in 
its vast reach and suggestion reminds of the immeasur- 
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able fields of space? Shall it not sparkle with thoughts 
as the sky with worlds? Shall it not be an endlessly 
varied book with a hidden order and unity? Shall. it 
not be a rich and beautiful book with food for imagi- 
nation as the heavens and earth have? Shall it not 
recognise the connection between heaven and earth and 
the spirit of man? In vain would any word or book 
speak to us in the name of God if it contradicted the 
message of earth and sky and the inner voice; and 
almost equally in vain if it did not contain abundant 
reference to the wonder and glory of heaven and earth, 
and recognise the breadth of the human spirit. God’s 
word to Israel meets our expectations. It not only 
speaks to Israel, but shows that the same things are 
written across the earth and sky, and that if man will 
only listen to his own spirit he will find it echoing 
every syllable. The word gives man the necessary clue 
to the interpretation of the universe and himself. 

It is God’s word to Israel as the ideal of man : is it 
wonderful, then, that there should be things in the 
word which are only clear and grateful to the Israel 2 
Is it not a matter of necessity that “the secret of the 
Lord should be with them that fear Him”? Israel is 
the ideal and complete man, and it is in proportion 
as any man approaches the ideal that he fully com- 
prehends and embraces the message of God’s word 
to Israel Man in his growth toward the ideal 
finds the word always meeting him better, and al- 
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ways above him, always a word to an Israel higher 
than him. 


III. God's Word to Israel is a Burden. 

This expression is often used by the prophets. No 
doubt it expresses in the first instance the weight o fob- 
ligation and responsibility in the declaring of God’s mes- 
sage, but this rests on the fact that the word of God is 
a weighty matter for all men. God’s word is a burden 
by reason of the weight of its ideas. Thoughts that 
may be put into words are of all degrees of weight— 
some light as a feather, some heavy as.a world. Thoughts 
weigh upon the mind even though they are felt to be 
precious. A burden of gold or diamonds would be 
weighty. But the healthy mind likes weighty words, 
and finds them exhilarating, while words without thought 
fatigue. The ideas in God’s word are the weightiest 
of all—God, soul, sin, salvation, renewal, eternity. 
Men are never right till they try to lift these thoughts 
and. weigh them. They are no judges of the weight of 
things till they try these. 

God’s Word 1s. a burden of momentousness and. obliga- 
tion. There are many weighty thoughts that have little 
or no practical moment. The ideas of astronomy for 
example are vast and weighty, but they are in no sense 
burden. They have less practical importance than 
many small and obscure things. But the thoughts in 
God’s word are of pressing and supreme importance. 
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They are light, food, shelter, life. To reject them is 
ruin. This lies in their very nature. Because they 
are what they are, their importance is boundless. 
Could any one by his want of thought ever divest air, 
or light, or fire of their importance? Could any one 
make electricity of no account by trying to ignore it ? 
Can the sea be ignored, or the solid earth, or gravita- 
tion, or can the word God be stript of its moment- 
ousness ; or soul, or sin, or Christ? Everything must 
depend on how we stand to these words. 

God’s Word is a burden which is easier to bear in whole 
than im part. The half, or quarter, or some little 
fraction of God’s word is worse to bear, harder and 
heavier than the whole. <A single truth taken out 
of the whole may be quite oppressive and intoler- 
able. It may crush all joy and courage out of 
life. The truth about sin needs the truth about 
grace and redemption, in order to be borne. The 
truth about duty needs the Divine promises. So all 
round it may be taken as certain that if any truth 
didactic or preceptive is really understood, and yet felt 
to be crushing or tormenting, the reason lies in the 
absence of some other truth. Relief is to be found not 
by throwing off any truth, but by taking up more. 
Everywhere in our time there are men who are feeling 
some few things which they hold, either a dead 
weight or a fetter, and they go on diminishing their 
load; and yet experience no corresponding relief. If 
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they would only reverse the process, and enquire what 
truths there may yet be—strange and untried,lay hold of 
these and take them up loyally, they would find that 
they had got into the path of emancipation. Freedom 
and lightness lie in acquisition. The hardest truths 
become pleasant in proper company. Every truth has 
relations to all the rest, and is not properly itself with- 
out them. Sometimes the relations are peculiarly 
strict between truths which appear very far apart. 
Therefore the work of taking up must be carried on in 
a wide and impartial spirit, always of course carefully 
considering whether it really is the truth of God which 
is presented. Let the effort ever be to take the whole 
truth, and to take it as a whole. Then it will no more 
oppress than the vast load of atmosphere which every 
man carries. Many tons of air press upon a man all 
round and are never felt, but would it be so if the pres- 
sure were only upon part of his body—upon his shoul- 
ders alone—or his head or his heart ? 

The Word of God is a burden which removes every 
other load. Many heavy weights press upon men. It 
may be said that the burden of a man is in proportion 
to his mind and heart. Thought, conviction, and feel- 
ing bring their inevitable burden. And if a man rejects 
burdens, and declares he will be free and unhampered, 
he is but making up a heavier burden. Ifa man will 
not have the burden of God’s word, then the whole 
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take up God’s word and actually carry it as God’s 
word I have no farther care. There is provision for 
driving away every fear and every care in that word. 
If I still have other burdens it is because I am not 
wholly and fairly in heart and soul taking up the bur- 
den of the word of the Lord. 


0 


THE “I AM,” THE GOD OF ABRAHAM, ISAAC, 
AND JACOB. 


** And God said unto Moses, I am rHarI am: and He said, Thus 
shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, ‘I am hath sent me unto 
you.’ And God said moreover unto Moses, Thus shalt thou say 
unto the children of Israel, ‘The Lord God of your fathers, the God 
of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob hath sent me 
unto you.’”—Ex. iii. 14, 15. 

In the long bondage of Israel the God of their fathers 
had doubtless become to the most a name, a faint echo, 
an image ever growing dimmer. Their sore anguish 
made them distrustful. Their heart died within them. 
They thought that if the God their fathers worshipped 
still lived, He must have forgotten them, or be unable 
to help them. How else could they be left to this 
grinding tyranny? How could it be that cries went 
up into the air, and the beaten slave wept over his 
bleeding wounds in the night that was always too 
short, on through centuries, if the great God of Heaven, 
the Almighty Sovereign, still had an interest in them ? 

And then they were in a country where countless 
gods were worshipped, where the forces and products 
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of nature in all their changes were adored. How 
should they then have any elevated ideas of what the 
God of their fathers was? The very conception of 
Deity was polluted and degraded by being associated 
with creeping things and monstrous shapes. Everything 
around them served to erase the idea of perfection con- 
nected with Deity, and to reduce the conception to a 
mere chaos of force, a masquerading of life in motley 
disguises. How wise then that God should be pre- 
sented to them as I am. I Am THAT I aM, the being 
who is essential life, inscrutable and unchangeable; and 
who was also the God of their fathers. Observe how 
the word God is repeated before each of the patriarchs 
—the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob. God is thus set very high—far beyond 
all limiting, lowering associations, and yet He is brought 
very near—near in a way to appeal to the heart, 
associated with all that could touch their feelings and 
rouse their hope and enthusiasm. For through the 
long night of their grief there had lived among them 
the story of their great fathers. As they looked back 
out of the gloom these three figures seemed to stand on 
pinnacles bathed in brilliant light, and in that brilliance 
there lay promise for the future. When they could 
thus realize their fathers the God of their fathers 
became real to them. When the human stood out 
clear the divine so bound up with it, so mingled with 
it, was of necessity seen. Scarcely anything is left of 
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any of these figures if you take away their relation to 
God and their dealings with Him. 

To us the two aspects of God possess the same im- 
portance and interest. Let us look at them in several 
different lights. 


I. God 1s the Incomprehensible One, and yet is revealed 
by His intercourse with men. 

The Bible dwells much on the thought of the un- 
searchableness of God. Itis not content to state this. It 
labours to impress it on the mind. “ Who can by search- 
ing find out God?” “The Lord dwelleth in the thick 
darkness.” “He maketh darkness His pavilion.” “He 
eovereth Himself with hight as with a garment.” “How 
unsearchable are His judgments and His ways past find- 
ing out!” It has not been left to the Agnostics of our 
time to announce that God is unsearchable. The Bible 
has abundantly declared that. The very book written 
to reveal God contains solemn assertions that God 
transcends all our search and all our thought. And it 
has a most practical design in this. There are few 
things that men more readily forget or more need to 
have impressed upon them. The conviction of God’s 
unsearchableness lies at the root of all reverence and 
awe. ‘So soon as we imagine that we can in some way 
erasp God and measure His ways and plans, His 
thoughts and His purposes, our self-confidence rises 
and our reverence falls. Adoration becomes at best 
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admiration. Admiration is the homage we pay to 
excellence, that is at least fairly understood. Adora- 
tion is the homage to excellence that is felt to be for 
ever beyond our comprehension. It is that which we 
pay to the Infinite. In short, God ceases to be God to 
us whenever we lose the sense of His being beyond our 
search. Nay, God ceases to be of absorbing interest to 
us when we lose the sense of His incomprehensibleness. 
It is only that which has no bound, or end, or limit in 
any way, which can fire our souls and stir our pro- 
foundest longings. This assures of constant room and 
play for our faculties for ever and ever. We feel no 
lasting enthusiasm for the study of that which can be 
mastered, however useful or necessary the subject may 
be; but it fills us with vast yearnings when we look 
up to the boundless ocean of worlds, where new crowds 
of suns and systems ever burst on the penetrating gaze. 
Before the I am, I Am THAT I Am our spirits lie in 
deepest adoration and rise into loftiest aspiration. 
Before the fathomless mystery of God our murmurs are 
hushed, our restlessness and fever are awed, and our 
spirits find repose. We are chastened, and quieted, 
humbled and braced, and inspired by the thought of a 
God who is perfect beyond our furthest thought. 

But we need equally the other side. We need a 
God revealed in the essential features of His character, 
and it is in His dealings with men who feared and 
loved Him and walked with Him that He has made 
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Himself known. We know what the friendship of 
God is by His dealings with Abraham. He shows His 
power and wisdom in worlds and all the varied forms 
of matter. He shows His moral character by actual 
relations and dealings with a moral being. We see 
His forbearance, His patience and gentleness, the real- 
ity of His anger against sin, and the reality of His fel- 
lowship with the trusting soul. We see what in 
Abraham He loved. We see how the trust of Abraham 
pleased Him, and how He tried him to make his trust 
stronger. We see how real God’s hearing of prayer is 
from the prayer of Abraham for Sodom. We see how 
God stood to these three men in the varying positions 
of their lives, and from this action of God in their sin 
their penitence, their joy, their sorrow, their youth, 
their age, their toil, their relations, their bereavements, 
their death, we get to understand what God is ina way 
that no words could ever picture. The history of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob is much more. It is a his- 
tory of God. Every phase in their character exhibits 
what He is by His relation to it, just as the light dis- 
closes the colours that are in it by contact with differ- 
ent objects. It is said by some that in far back geolo- 
gic ages the plants and trees of the earth were of one 
uniform green. Had there then been a human eye it 
would have looked abroad on a profuse expanse without 
break—ereenness, greenness everywhere except where 
the brown earth or the grey rock, or the silver stream 
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broke the sameness. No purple flowers, or pink, or blue, 
or yellow, nothing but greenness. What was the cause of 
this? Where did it lie? Not inthelight. That was 
the same then as now; but in the texture of the plants 
themselves. There did not then exist in them the 
qualities to bring out the bright colours in the rays of 
light. Even so it is in the recorded dealings of God 
with men in their weakness and strife, sin and sorrow, 
in their obedience and prayer that we see the various 
aspects in the character of God, and that the meaning 
of words is defined and settled. The moral vocabulary 
is founded upon moral facts. The moral nature of men 
is drawn out into consciousness and sensitiveness by the 
transacting before it constantly on the page of sacred 
history, of the great stirring momentous drama of man 
and God. Thus is God revealed in man’s life; and we 
learn to love and trust Him. And yet He is for ever 
the unsearchable—the I am what I am; and with 
trust we mingle profoundest humility and adoration. 
The objections which some have brought against 
a Book revelation have a certain foundation of truth. 
If the main substance of such a book consisted of 
abstract doctrines and precepts, it certainly could not 
serve the purpose of a revelation. The living God 
cannot be revealed in words. Life alone reveals life. 
God has manifested Himself in contact with man in 
the endless diversities of human life. It is an actual, 
factual revelation, of which the Bible is the record. 
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The doctrines are the commentary and exposition on it, 

or the inferences from it. This factual revelation, this 
evolution and unfolding of the nature and needs of 
man and of the character of God in connection with 
each other, has always the inexhaustible and fresh in it. 
The fact is always greater than the word, while it is 
adapted to the simplest mind. It is like the great 
parable of nature, always new, attractive, and sugges- 
tive. But the parable of human life has to man a 
pathos and a charm all its own. What way of revela- 
tion could approach in interest, not to speak of fulness 
and veracity, that in which God shows Himself through 
all the struggle and longing, through the sins and the 
holiness, through the blackest tragedies and brightest 
triumphs of human life. How absolutely real does He 
make to us the fact of His earnest struggle against sin 
down through the ages. The intercession of Abraham 
and the wrestling of Jacob, embodying the inmost 
meaning of the two lives, stand out to all generations 
as the manifestation of the personal God, heart to heart 
with His creatures—holy, Joving, merciful, intense. 
And these two passages are typical of the spirit of 
Israel shining out more or less in the whole subse- 
quent history. 

But it is evident that the whole value of this moral 
unfolding rests upon and involves the identity of moral 
qualities in man and God. Goodness, benevolence, 
righteousness, cannot mean one thing in men and 
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another in God. When the words goodness, mercy, 
love, justice, are interchanged in the intercourse be- 
tween God and man through long ages, when the same 
words are constantly applied to man and God from one 
generation to another, our hearts get fixed and assured 
in the conviction that the words have one and the same 
meaning, whether used concerning God or man. The 
coin is passed and repassed through centuries and mil- 
leniums between the human and the Divine. It can- 
not be that it means one thing between man and man 
and from man to God, and another thing from God to 
man. ‘This were a confounding of all notions of right. 
Sacred history would be in this case not a clearing up 
and defining of words, but a hopeless obscuring of them. 
And could anything less than this interchange of moral 
terms between man and God through ages combat and 
repel that obstinate questioning of the human heart, 
which shakes trust and banishes joy, and makes men 
grope at noon—whether moral qualities in the infinite 
Eternal One can be the same as in man, whether what we 
admire in man as love and kindness and righteousness 
are not something quite different in God? This doubt 
is so obstinate because of the vastness and almightiness 
of God, and because of the burden and anxiety of the 
human conscience. The question always returns in 
spite of all our reasoning, whether we can apply our 
moral terms to a Being so transcendent and mysterious. 
It is a doubt well-nigh fatal to communion and spiritual 
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worship. And God has taken the one way of meeting 
the doubt and stilling the questioning by applying the 
same words to Himself and to men unceasingly and 
invariably through ages and generations. 

It is equally apparent that the religion of the world 
could not be set forth till many ages of the world’s 
history had elapsed. The world must be enlightened 
by a God manifested in history: a history meant for 
the manifestation of God and the real and true nature 
of man must embrace many ages, it must contain a 
delineation of both God and man in the most diverse 
circumstances. Especially was this requisite in a reli- 
gion consummated by the incarnation of God. Christ 
needed many foreshadowings to make the height and 
depth of His wonderfulness credible or at all com- 
prehensible. 


II. God is the independent and absolute One; and 
yet He enters into covenant and most definite relationship 
with men. 

God is life in Himself and depends in no way upon 
any. All things hang on Him. He draws nothing 
from any. He receives counsel from none. His pre- 
rogative is limited by none. He is as free as if there 
were no being but Himself. It is necessary for us to 
preserve this sense of the absolute Divine independence. 
Whenever we get to think of ourselves as in any way 
needful to God the very character of our worship is 
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altered. Our adoration and love are no longer pure. 
The whole conception of God is lowered, unless we keep 
up the feeling of God’s independence and absolute self- 
sufficiency. He is the I am whose absolute sovereignty 
lies in His very eternal existence and infinite perfec- 
tion. 

But He is also the God of Abraham, and of Isaac, 
and of Jacob. He entered into express and clear 
arrangement with these men, each by himself, promis- 
ing them certain blessings, and requiring of them cer- 
tain conditions of trust and obedience in return. He 
both offered them a covenant, and accepted their pro- 
posals and engagements and vows. He bound Himself 
by oath to them and accepted their solemn pledge in 
return. Is there not something ineffably touching in 
this, and at the same time something that we exactly 
need? Does not the soul crave an actual promise of God? 
Do we not need to fall back on the thought of some- 
thing definite? Are we different from Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob? Did they need a covenant with 
God, and why not we? Have we not the same need 
for something clear, fixed, abiding? Do we not feel 
how true to the demands of the heart is that saying of 
David, “Though my house be not so with God, yet 
hath He made with me an everlasting covenant, ordered 
in all things and sure. This is all my salvation and 
all my desire”? God has made a covenant with day and 
night. He has arranged all things according to weicht 
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and measure. Order and plan enter into all things. The 
shapes of leaves are arranged, the petals of a flower are 
numbered, and the planets are weighed. God has a 
covenant with the stars and the waves of the sea. 
Two elements are to be seen everywhere—lavishness, 
profuse generosity, unsearchable wealth—and precision, 
system, and order. The stars are profusely scattered 
across space, but all their abundance is in perfect order. 
There is as nice arrangement as if their numbers were 
small. So God’s love and mercy are profuse, lavish, 
boundless, but not the less is there in them definite 
arrangement. The great sea of His love has its channel 
and tides. The great firmament of His goodness has 
its march and cycles, balancings and _ progressions. 
His infinite love and mercy have their regular fixed 
ways not less than the sunshine. And does not this 
meet our needs and longings? I glory in the thought 
of the absolute and independent God, of whom and to 
whom, and through whom are all things, and who takes 
counsel with none; but it delights me above measure 
to think that this sovereign God whom none could bind 
has been pleased to bind Himself, and to enter into a 
settled agreement ; that there is a real transaction, and 
a mutual covenanting between God and the soul. God 
has made a covenant with day and night, with the stars, 
with the waves of the sea; but they have not made a 
covenant with Him. They cannot. That covenant is 
but a figure; but the God who delights in order and 
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definiteness and fixity of relation enters into a covenant 
with believing men who lay hold on Christ, a mutual 
covenant of love and fellowship. My friend, if you are 
in right earnest, if you have felt the powers of the world 
to come, if you have realized the solemnity of an un- 
dying existence, and the majesty and holiness of the 
God with whom you have to do, you will not always 
be able to rest in the mere contemplation of His inde- 
pendence. The more you think of God’s greatness and 
absoluteness, the more you will feel the need of being 
in definite and fixed agreement with God. The unal- 
loyed thought of the absoluteness of God becomes ter- 
rible if you know yourself a sinner. You will find it 
comforting only by being in covenant with God, as were 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 


III. God is the Eternal One and yet the God of 
dying men. 

We speak in the dark regarding the relation 
of God to eternity and time. We seem to be under 
a necessity of receiving two statements apparently 
inconsistent with each other—on the one hand, that 
God alone is in eternity, and fills it, and that with Him 
there is no succession of time as with creatures; and 
on the other hand, that time and duration are real to 
Him, and that He enters into them, since human _his- 
tory is real to Him, and the whole strugele between 
good and evil. We have no way of bringing the 
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thought of God’s eternity home to us other than that 
of trying to grasp the idea of endless duration. Both 
astronomy and geology help us here, inasmuch as they 
make vast duration visible and solid. Geology tells us 
of millions of years during which the earth has been 
undergoing changes. Two hundred millions is regarded 
as a moderate calculation. This is a sum far beyond 
our power to grasp, but even this does not touch 
the eternity of God. Astronomy speaks of worlds as 
having their periods of growth and decay. They 
seem in their hosts to be but flowers that bloom and 
perish. Their hour extends over millions and millions 
of years—one host of worlds succeeds another as one 
display of flowers follows another across the rolling 
year. What then is the eternity of God! It does us 
good in this way to attempt the impossible. Often 
more good is got by attempting the impossible than in 
accomplishing what can be perfectly done. For though 
we are as far as ever from grasping the eternal exist- 
ence of God, there remains on our spirits an awe anda 
reverence that deepen and widen our souls and raise us 
up to high thought and endeavour. What a solemn 
reflection that we belong to this Eternal One, and must 
have to do with Him as long as He lives. He is from 
everlasting to everlasting God. What a thought of 
terror to His enemies! What joy to His friends! All 
God’s attributes are invested with unspeakable grandeur 
by eternity being added to them. Till we connect 
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this with them they never truly touch us.  LEter- 
nity it is which gives weight to one and all of 
them. : 

There is to us a sad mystery called death. Our 
very being is to be torn asunder, and all this visible 
world to pass away from us. But the eternal God 
enters into close relationship with dying men. When 
we think of the unbeginning life of God, and the 
brevity of human life, the little span beside the eternal, 
it seems as if this great Being would not enter into any 
intimacy with man. Yet God does enter into such 
relation. This being so short-lived craves for God, and 
God loves him and draws him close to Himself. You 
remember what inference our Lord drew from this. 
God is not the God of the dead, but of the living. He 
would not and could not enter into relations of friend- 
ship and fellowship with beings on the point of ex- 
tinction. He could not call friends those who were 
just about to be plunged by Him into nothingness. No; 
when we come into fellowship with the Eternal One 
we are in a sphere that death cannot touch. Every 
minute that we have of fellowship with the eternal 
God assures us that for us there is no death. The 
feelings that we cherish belong to a land where 
flowers do not bloom and die. The thought of 
death only makes us cleave the more to the Eter- 
nal-One, 
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IV. God is the Unchangeable One, yet the God of men 
of all different types and temperaments. 

God is one, without variableness or shadow of turn- 
ing. He is the same Lord over all. But men, how 
different, how endlessly varied they are! Take these 
three men, so closely related in blood. How different 
they were. Abraham the massive, Isaac the mild, 
Jacob the painfully mingled. And yet God was the 
God of all the three; for they all agreed in being 
seekers of God. Jacob found Him as near in his 
wrestling as Abraham did in his intercession. And 
Isaac, who does not seem ever to have struggled, with 
whom life flowed softly, the meditative gentle spirit 
who filled up a quiet interval, he found God as _neavr. 
God is the God of the sanguine, buoyant, and merry as 
well as of the grave and melancholy. He meets the 
man of action as well as the man of thought. He is 
equally adapted to them all. He is the same God to 
‘all and yet different. He has innumerably varied as- 
pects and sides to present to His children as they go 
through the changes of life. . 

God’s unchangingness is the rock on which we all 
rest. Unless God were unchangeable in the outer 
world our life would be a chaos. It is the unchange- 
ableness of God in all His seasons and processes that 
gives confidence, and is the foundation of all mutual 
confidence. So amid life’s changes, amid disaster and 


separation, and death, we rest on God that cannot vary, 
D 
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and yet a God who in effect will change to us as we 
need. Let us not. stiffen and freeze the thought. 
God is so broad and varied that He does not need to 
change. He shows a different face and speaks in a 
different tone as we need. Let us hold fast to the 
Infinite One, the I AM, and the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. 


LY. 


MARVELS AND PRAYER. 


““T would seek unto God, and unto God would I commit my cause ; 
which doeth great things and unsearchable; marvellous things 
without number.”—Job v. 8, 9. 


THIS is the advice of Eliphaz to Job. It is good 
advice and sound doctrine, though in the latter part of 
the chapter he affirms too precisely and dogmatically 
the temporal prosperity of the righteous. This was 
the mistake of all Job’s friends. They were sure that 
good men would be always fortunate and happy, and 
therefore they were sure that Job, being visited with 
such sore calamity, must be in some way—-secretly, if 
not openly—a wicked man. Their imagining that they 
understood the Divine Government made them say and 
insinuate bitter things to Job. They became forgers 
of lies in order to vindicate God, speaking wickedly 
for God, and accepting His person, special pleaders 
for God, and therefore stern accusers of Job. 

But nothing could be better than the counsel prof- 
fered in the text, nothing more certain than the 
grounds on which he rests his counsel. To seek unto 
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God and spread out one’s cause before Him, that must 
be the best thing to do in any emergency, and as Job’s 
was a peculiarly heavy calamity, an assemblage of 
disasters terrible and crushing, he encourages him with 
the thought of the great unsearchable, marvellous, things 
which God does. He merely glances at God’s opera- 
tions in nature, speaking only of that work which is 
pre-eminently grateful to the Eastern mind—the 
giving of rain upon the earth. He hurries on to 
speak of that which specially met Job’s case, God’s 
marvellous doings among men both in setting up 
the low, exalting the poor to safety, and giving 
him hope, and also in disappointing the devices 
of the crafty. The truth which was held up before 
Job is an inspiring one. We have to do with a 
God who does unsearchably marvellous things—not 
a few, but many, things literally numberless. Were 
we to look simply at God’s great and marvellous 
works in nature we might well cherish the largest 
hopes, both of what God can and will do for those who 
seek Him. The God who provides such abundant 
and unfailing rain to refresh the wearied plants will 
not neglect the cry of those who seek Him in their 
strait. The sun in the heavens is witness to God’s bounty, 
The unmeasured extent of God’s universe shows His 
design to fill His intelligent creatures with wonder, and 
to inspire them with glad thoughts of His inexhaustible 
resources. Can I think of a God whose nature it is to 
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do such wonders without having hope added to my 
prayers? “Lift up your eyes on high, and behold who 
hath created these things that bringeth out their host 
by number; He calleth them all by name by the 
greatness of His might, for that He is strong in power 
not one faileth, Why sayest thou, O Jacob, and 
speakest, O Israel; my way is hid from the Lord, and 
my judgment is passed over from my God.” There 
can be no doubt of God’s wonder-working in grace 
with any one who believes His transcendent marvel of 
Redemption. Evidently the God of Redemption is a 
God of whom marvellous things may be expected in 
the saving of souls. To think of the history of Christ, 
and then to imagine that God in bringing men to 
Himself will be restricted to the mere ordinary course 
of things is surely impossible. “ He that spared not His 
own Son, but delivered Him up to the death for us all, 
shall He not with Him also freely give us all things ?” 
The idea of marvellous things done in answer to prayer 
pervades the entire New Testament. What wonders 
are promised in speaking of God as “able to do ex- 
eceding abundantly above all that we ask or think.” 
What wondrous things are contained in such promises 
of Gospel times. “I will pour floods on the dry 
erounds ; I will open rivers in the desert.” “The lame 
man shall leap as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb 
shall sing.” “The wilderness and the solitary place 
shall be glad, and the desert shall rejoice and blossom 
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as the rose.” But in our outward ordinary life are we 
warranted in expecting marvellous things in answer to 
prayer? If I refer to Scripture for an answer I may 
be met by the objection that Scripture history is the 
record of a time when miracles entered into God’s pro- 
cedure. Miracles performed on behalf of men then do 
not encourage us to hope for works of a like character 
in our history. No; but throughout Scripture, state- 
ments are made as to God’s common and regular 
procedure, which are a foundation for wide hopes. A 
miracle is a putting forth of God’s power in such a 
striking and apparently abnormal way as to arrest the 
attention of all, and demonstrate the fact of Divine 
interposition. A marvellous work such as God does in 
the ordinary course of things, is as really above what 
nature or man would have accomplished by themselves ; 
it is as truly a direct and immediate work of God, but 
it does not seem to rise above the operation of second 
causes, or to be absolutely and unmistakably beyond 
the power of man. A marvellous work of God is 
one, which runs so much in the ordinary human chan- 
nels, and is effected in such a gradual or silent way that 
it may seem quite an ordinary thing. Indeed, a mar- 
vellous work may be outwardly nothing marvellous at 
all. There may be other things happening at the same 
time of a much more striking character. Its marvel- 
lousness lies in its adaptation to the state and need 
of a man—in its meeting some exigency which nothing 
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else could meet. It may be the mere coming into con- 
tact with a person, or the acquiring of a little infor- 
mation. The marvellousness is its exact fitting into 
the position of the individual, and the mighty results 
which flow from this. Scripture abounds in promises 
of such marvellous working and guiding on God’s 
part. “ Promotion cometh neither from the east, nor 
the west, nor the south. God is judge. He putteth 
down one and setteth up another. He leads the blind 
by a way which they know not, and by paths which 
they have not understood. He makes darkness light 
before them, and crooked things straight. He holds by 
the right hand. He guides with His eye. He brings 
through fire and water to a wealthy place. He keeps 
as the apple of the eye. He bears and carries.” 

And does not the wonderful actually take place often 
in human life? Is it only in the great world that 
marvels occur, unexpected and great elevations, turnings, 
unfoldings, light, and help? What unforeseen incal- 
culable things happen that give a new direction to life, 
what deliverances, what alternations, what sudden 
removal of difficulty, what startling conjunctions ! 
Is it not mere blindness that refuses to see the marvel- 
lous in our own sphere and sees it far away in old 
times, or on foreign shores? Is it not great part of 
the poet’s work, and a mark of the true poet, that he 
lets us see the deep, the strange, the marvellous, in 
ordinary life? Are we not glad and thankful when 
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any one does this for us—drives away the mists of 
custom and familiarity, and lets us see how full of 
wonders our ordinary human life is? And if we 
believe that God encompasses and pervades all human 
life, shall we not see God’s hand in all these things, and 
learn to look to Him with expectation, whatever our 
circumstances may be ? 


I. Why then do we not expect marvellous things 
from God ? 

We must inquire into this. What keeps even 
those who believe in God, and trust Him as their 
Father, from living in the expectation of marvellous 
things from God in their own history ? 

One reason is that we go too much by past experience. 
We have difficulty in rising above the familiar. We 
say “that which has been is that which will be.” Were 
we to read our past experience aright the harm would 
not be so great. But we often read it in a most im- 
perfect, careless, and unfair way, forgetting important 
parts, and misinterpreting others. There may have 
been great marvels in our history, both outward and 
inward. God may have done wondrously great things 
for us; but we have forgotten His wonderful works. 
We remember our difficulties and our trials, but not 
our deliverances and signal mercies; and, therefore, we 
find little or no nutriment for expectation in the future. 
' There may be some who, if they were but to scan their 
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past experience with any fairness or insight, would, 
instead of looking dully forward without a thought of 
great possibilities, be actually filled with brilliant hopes. 
But even though we read our past experience cor- 
rectly we should be utterly wrong in forecasting our 
future by it. We have no right to measure God by 
our experience. One might as well think of judging 
of summer by a day of early spring, or forming his 
notions of the tropics from a Highland moor or from 
Iceland. 

Some again think too much of law. The idea of law 
pervading all things, not only facts and phenomena of 
nature, but thought and feeling, soul and heart, has 
wrought itself deep into many minds. The rain falls 
according to law, even the wind blows according to 
law as part of the one indivisible system of the universe. 
Cause and effect are everywhere in unbroken chain. 
So it is also in man; nothing but a slow rigid pro- 
cess of cause and effect in the soul itself. No room 
for the strange, the marvellous. They forget two 
things, freedom and God. A spirit is something not 
included in the rigid system of law. <A spirit is itself 
a cause and originates. It produces. It makes a new 
start. That lies in the very nature of a moral being; 
and God is infinitely free and deals with the soul in 
ways unsearchable. Habit is no doubt a mighty and 
steady force. Laws of association are no fancy. The 
old channels of imagination and feeling tend to deepen 
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and draw all to themselves. But the soul is more 
than all—especially a soul in contact with the liv- 
ing God. Men who think so much of habit, and 
cause, and effect as to despair of any marvellous 
changes, or even to scorn the thought, are oblivious 
even of their own experience. They forget how much 
they owe to sudden thoughts, to impressions from 
without, to feelings that rose in them mysteriously, ele- 
vations, insights, expansions. They forget also the fact 
of the rapid and incalculable changes that take place in 
the minds of men in every direction. It is true that 
law is interwoven in the Divine procedure even in the 
history of souls; but the element of surprise, of sud- 
denness, of incalculable change is quite as real. We 
interpret the word law in a poor narrow way. God’s 
laws, explain it as we will, include crises, rapid and 
sudden thaws, unveilings, casting down and lifting up. 
- In His training of us a single glimpse or impression may 
do the work of years. A new angle of vision, the mere 
turning of a corner makes all things new. Weare dulland 
imprisoned, tame and only half ourselves without shak- 
ing of some sort. It is a necessary part of our educa- 
tion. The uncertain, the variable, the incalculable 
is needed alongside of the fixed and calculable. A hope 
beyond all that experience warrants, an expectation 
transcending the regular march of things, has character- 
ized all that have acted greatly. It is often necessary 
even to the most commonplace adherence to right. 
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Let us not become dull and faithless, mere servants of 
routine without hope or inspiration through a supersti- 
tion about law. We know too little of what law in the 
spiritual world is, and. we also know too much of what 
it includes to allow ourselves to live in a monotonous 
unexpectant way. 

Another reason why many do not expect things 
great and marvellous is that they think only of 
their own working and not of Gods. Their own 
efforts they know, and they know how fitful and 
half-hearted they are; they know right well what a 
poor thing their own striving after a truer and higher 
life is; they are painfully conscious that they keep but 
a dull, intermittent watch against evil, and that they 
do not endeavour with all their might after love in 
heart and action; they feel that such inadequate la- 
bour could not possibly produce much. Men, therefore, 
feeling and knowing their own force and not thinking 
of God’s, settle down into small expectations. It is 
only the day of small things that they realize or ex- 
pect. They do not measure the possible by God's 
power and promise. It requires an effort to do that. 
One must rise out of self, out of his own consciousness, 
out of all his sense of weakness, unworthiness, and 
defeat, and think of it as a question of God’s power and 
faithfulness: till he does this he will have a meagre, 
barren outlook. 

Again we fear to lessen our own diligence by the eapect- 
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ation of great and marvellous things being done for ws by 
God. Many indolent men have great expectations of 
things being done for them—in every direction. Indo- 
lence has found an excuse for itself in speaking great 
things about what God does fora man. Indolence has 
sought to gratify itself by glorifying God, forgetting that 
what God has promised is to work in and through a man. 
Many find it far pleasanter to hope and wait and look 
out, and trust that something wonderful is going to be 
sent on their behalf, than to bestir themselves. Practical 
lowly patience, obeying and striving, seems to them but 
a poor, commonplace thing. It is something grander 
to live in the region of brilliant hopes, and splendid 
reveries and daydreams. Striving after an inch or two 
of the attainable, is but a paltry affair compared with 
hoping for boundless territory to come as a grant some 
day from heaven. Some earnest men go to the very 
opposite extreme of this. They believe in diligence, in 
plodding on, and nothing else, in every path of life. 
They are afraid of windfalls, and great surprises, and 
outbursts and revolutions. They dislike and distrust 
everything that seems to lead men away from quiet, 
painstaking, steady application. Hence in religion 
they are apt to come down to a very unreligious, dry, 
worldly state of mind. Their religion grows a matter 
of conscience and discipline. Duty comes very near 
to taking the place of the living God. Why should 
men think that it is detrimental to diligence to believe - 
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‘in the grand working of a God, who loves diligence and 
meets it? Should we not hope for the summer’s sun- 
shine, though some might be so foolish as to imagine that 
the approaching power of summer would make labour 
in spring needless? Is it not the expectation of sum- 
mer’s beneficent might that encourages labour through 
all the days of winter and spring? The sailor is willing 
to work on steadily in slight winds, and even head- 
winds 


tacking to and fro—to make a little progress, 
but he works all the better that he expects it will not 
be always thus, but that any minute a strong, favour- 
able wind may fill his sails, and waft him swiftly on. 


II. Some reasons why we should cherish the expectation 
of the great and marvellous. 

Suechsan- expectation is ebuleusly essential to a 
fulness of the praying spirit. Prayer expects great 
things. Its measure is taken from what God is, and 
what God has said. That, and that alone, is the measure 
of prayer. Conceive of it being laid down as a rule for 
prayer, in any devotional book, that we should expect 
little, and never ask for anything but what is usual and 
ordinary, ask for familiar things or only a slight in- 
crease. Anyone sees at once that this is not the style 
in which Scripture prayers are constructed. It was not 
thus that Paul prayed when he asked that the Colos- 
sians might be perfect in all the will of God, when he 
asked that the Ephesians might be filled with all the 
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fulness of God. This is the tone of all prayers, and the 
tone of all the promises on which the prayers rest. A 
man cannot pray aright unless he asks great things, and 
expects great things. He is limiting the Holy One of 
Israel if he is afraid to ask, or has no confidence that 
|_Goa will give anything great and wonderful. He is 
making prayer not a real, bona fide, sincere, downright 
asking, but a spiritual exercise to be gone through. 
The Scripture is always smiting and striking at and 
rebuking the tendency to expect little and ask little. 
It is always pushing us on to ask more and greater 
things. Large expectations let us cherish, then. It 
will keep us in earnest and eager dependance on God. 
Let us think and hold fast that God can and may do 
great and marvellous things for us, both in temporal 
matters and in spiritual, and this will make prayer real 
and living. And would it not raise our zeal in God’s 
cause to live in expectation of those vast promises 
written in God’s word being fulfilled any day? If we 
were to believe that to-morrow nations might be born, 
that great evils might suddenly go down, and God’s 
truth rise to the foremost place in the world, it would 
put new force into our zeal. We expect little. We 
think of slow, slow progress, as a necessity, and so the 
whole atmosphere begins to cool. Would it not breathe 
courage and joy into us in our own individual sphere ? 
To live habitually in the belief that God may do 
astonishing things for us—raising us out of difficulties, 
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opening a way for us where none appears—to feel that 
we may be just on the brink of something amazing, 
that summer may be just about to burst upon us, that 
we may get some new impulse, some fresh start, some 
grand heavenly baptism that shall transform us and do 
the work of years in an hour—what a courage and joy 
this would put into us, how it would elevate us above 
present care and toil and sorrow. 

I can conceive but one objection to the cherishing 
of such a frame of mind. It is, that a man being dis- 
appointed in such expectations will be discouraged. 
This, of course, has been the trial of all earnest, intense, 
waiting souls. They have been often disappointed, but 
this earnest, expectant spirit has compensation in itself 
for such disappointment. Its hanging on God prevents 
despondency. Grant that its particular expectation 
has been disappointed; God lives. He rewards the 
hope that has been disappointed by giving it another 
shape—turning it, perhaps, into more simple trust in 
Himself—the expectation of wonders not made less, 
but different ideas implanted as to what they will be, 
and how they will come. Rest assured; such a soul 
is never disappointed. It may be set upon more 
earnestness. Believing that it is God’s way to do mar- 
vellous things, the soul is set upon finding out what it 
is that keeps these wonders of love away—why the 
great and marvellous is awanting in its experience. 

Let us then stir ourselves up to seek unto God, and 
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rae our cause before God who does marvellous things. 


beer 


Let us recognise our sin of expecting little and 
measuring God by our standard, and let us bewail and 
forsake it. We are always in danger of falling away 
from the belief in wonders. We ought not to expect 
miracles, but something as real and efficient as miracles. 
Let us not sink down into the mere natural, forgetting 
that we spiritual beings belong to the supernatural, and 
must move in that sphere. Are you in difficulties of 
any kind? Do not look on things according to the 
outward appearance. Believe that God can do wonders 
for you, and seek that He may do wonders. Seek 
wonders in your own life, and that of others ; wonders 
in the Church and the world. Be strong, and of good 
courage, for you have a God that does great things past 
searching out, marvellous things without number. 


Vv. 


THE EVERLASTING YEA. 


-“ The Son of God, Jesus Christ, who was preached among you by 
us, even by me and Sylvanus and Timotheus, was not yea and nay, 
but in Him was yea.”—2 Cor. i. 19. 


THIS was Paul’s answer to a charge of vacillation. 
Jesus Christ whom he preached was not changeful ; 
there was perfect and benignant steadfastness in Him. 
How could it be then that His apostle, so identified 
with His truth and with Himself, should be changeful? 
This is a kind of argument that could only be employed 
by a full and fervent heart. Paul was so entirely filled 
with Christ that such language welled out of his 
deepest consciousness. The same glowing fulness made 
him sure that the appeal would be acknowledged. He 
felt that they knew him to be possessed with the gos- 
pel which he preached. They knew how he presented 
Christ, and they knew him to be entirely bound up 
with his theme. And doubtless the appeal was not 
lost. It would startle and ashame many of his accusers. 
It might seem to some a strange vindication, but not 


to those who felt in their inmost soul the Yea of Christ, 
E 
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and how completely Paul was absorbed in that. Two 
objects besides were gained: he rose from the personal 
sphere into that of the glorious realities of the gospel 
—from Paul the servant, to the Son of God Jesus 
Christ with His wealth of truth and love; and he illus- 
trated the connection of Jesus Christ with all the 
purposes of life. The very unexpectedness of the ap- 
plication gives it force. If there is such a connection 
between Jesus Christ, and adherence to a purpose as 
to a journey, how closely connected must the whole of 
a Christian’s life be to Christ. That Christ is a har- 
monious unity without contradiction or discord is the 
great truth which Paul holds up. He affirms it of the 
whole length and breadth of his character. The Son of 
God, Jesus Christ, was not Yea and Nay. He alters 
the expression in the affirmative part, saying in Him 
was Yea, thus giving emphasis to this side of the truth. 
The Yea of promise and fulfilment was in Him; the 
Yea of absolute and unchangeable love dwelt in Him 
and possessed Him wholly ; and thus all the promises 
of God are Yea and Amen in Him. 


Let us consider, first, the fact of Christ's Oneness, and 
secondly, its Wealth and Fulness. 

I. The fact of Christ's Oneness. This is a truth not 
of mere speculative interest. It has an immediate 
practical bearing upon our faith and confidence. The 
conviction, or the feeling of it, gives rest. to our souls, 
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and in the absence of the feeling there is no true re- 
pose. That our faith may be full and strong, the one- 
ness must even be conspicuous and impressive. And 
yet it is precisely here that Christ seems to some en- 
compassed with difficulty. There are great contrasts 
in Christ. He is not one of those characters whose 
unity is simple and therefore always manifest. There 
are finely rounded men in whom the idea of contradic- 
tion would never suggest itself to any one. LEither 
through want of force, or of breadth, or from the seclu- 
sion or isolation of their circumstances, there is a 
perfect taper and smoothness in them. But Christ is 
distinguished by the magnitude of His contrasts. No 
one has ever appeared with contrasts so startling. He 
has a side of gloom and terror, like an Alpine precipice, 
or some gigantic black cloud hiding sun and sky, and 
portending terrible storm; and a side gentle and soft 
and sweet, like a garden that faces the sunny south 
full of beauty and richest fruits and floating with all 
delicate and balmy odours. Hear Him as He rolls out 
woe after woe like peals of thunder, and mark with 
what emphasis and reiteration He proclaims the doom 
of the impenitent. And then follow Him as He 
showers blessings where He goes, as He heals the sick, 
touches the leper into pure health, stops to call the 
blind man whom His disciples would pass unregarded, 
says Suffer the little children to come unto Me, and 
takes them in His arms and blesses them. Go with 
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Him to the house of the despised publican, see with 
what welcome He receives the outcast in spite of 
haughty Pharisees, see Him weeping by the grave of 
Lazarus, listen to His wail over Jerusalem, see Him 
bearing meekly reproach and shame, carrying His cross, 
and on the cross praying for His murderers; and then 
say, as all this passes before you, if there ever was 
contrast like this! There are many who are so pained 
and disturbed by the contrast that they never allow 
their mind to dwell upon it. They turn away from 
the one side. They regret the existence of such ter- 
rible things in the history of their Lord, and would 
have loved Him better if these had been left out. Do 
we not all understand this feeling? Are we not, all 
of us, conscious of a certain sympathy with it? And 
yet, was it not because He was so loving that He was 
so stern and awful? Perfect love is opposed to all 
that is opposed to love. Had He loved less, His anger 
against the enemy of love would have been less. The 
stern justice that He denounced against the false and 
impenitent is not the enemy of love, but its safeguard. 
He was not Yea and Nay because He showed different 
sides to different things. Had He done otherwise there 
would have been a surrendering of truth and right, and 
therefore of love. It would not have been Yea, but 
change and the confounding of all things had He met 
opposites as if they were the same. 

Are not nature and life full of unities which appear 
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to be contraries? Light and darkness, cold and heat 
balance each other and conduce to one result. There 
is a negative and a positive pole in electricity, and it is 
by combination of two opposite tendencies that the 
planets are kept in their steady course round the sun. 
Look into the human heart and you will find the 
same principle in operation. Love and hatred are op- 
posites, and yet they do not destroy unity if the soul 
loves what ought to be loved and hates what ought to 
be hated. Hope and fear are opposites, but are both 
necessary. And as regards the effectiveness of actual 
life, is it not true that a man can only be said truly to 
possess a faculty or capacity when he possesses also the 
one opposite to it? Does not imagination need its op- 
posite of common-sense to prevent it running riot, 
breaking away from all bonds of fitness and proportion 
and thus losing its very purpose? And nothing more 
needs the widening influence of imagination than strong 
common-sense. It is this which keeps it from being im- 
prisoned in the narrow limits which it sets for itself 
and saves it from being overthrown by its own strength. 
Look at outward nature in its relation to man. 
What startling contrasts there are. Think of the 
awful power and fury of the hurricane, and contrast 
that with the exquisite tenderness painted on the 
evening sky a few minutes before. Think of the 
earthquake that overwhelms cities, and of the fer- 
tility spread all round the scene of disaster. Think 
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of the storm that dashes the ship laden with human 
lives, as if it were a mere block of wood. The timbers 
are scattered far and wide, and the drowned men are 
thrown upon the beach. And there beside them are 
tokens of love, of delight in beauty and happiness, flowers 
delicately formed and tinted, and shells rivalling their 
hues. Stand in a graveyard and think of the multitudes 
buried there. Think of the record of grief and pain 
attaching to each individual before he fell in the final 
tragedy of death. And then listen to the lark singing 
over these graves as if it were wholly a joyous world 
that never knew sorrow. Look at the merry sunshine 
that plays on the grass and glows on all the hills. 
Gaze upward through the sweet light that fills air and 
sky, to the rainbow of symmetry and beauty that spans 
the heavens. Are you not amazed—bewildered ? Do 
you not feel how strange it is that all these should 
exist together, and all be in some way the operation of 
the same God ? 

The character of Christ embraces the like contrasts, 
but in Him the sternness is directed olearly and only 
against sin, and specially against hypocrisy and self- 
righteous impenitence, and the love is richer and 
tenderer than any that nature speaks of. It is plain 
that in a world where sin abounds the Son of 
God could not have been Yea the oneness of holy 
love without having the appearance of self-contra- 
diction. And, on the other hand, the oneness shines 
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forth all the more brightly from these apparent 
contradictions. The outer contrasts when closely 
looked at reveal a deeper unity, as day and night, 
heat and cold, calm and storm, by their contrast, 
impress the mind all the more with the reality and 
depth of the unity that lies beneath them, and is 
wrought out by them. Nothing can more convince us 
of the wonderfulness and depth and height of Divine 
love than the fact that He who came into the world to 
win men to God, to commend the love of God, to 
give the very highest possible expression of Divine 
love, should yet have shown no fear of marring the 
fair face of love and tarnishing its brilliancy by terrible 
denunciations of sin. A mere human wisdom would 
have said that to give the grandest display of love, all 
should be blandness, softness, gentleness, and that no 
hint of contrast should have place. But this would 
have been shallow and delusive. The contrast glorifies 
the love, and opens the eyes not only to its holiness, 
but its depth and the intensity of its purpose. 

The like is to be said of another contrast that stands 
out in the life of Christ—that between His humility 
and His self-assertion. Both are prominent, and both 
are equally appropriate to the God-man. His humility 
was human, His self-assertion was divine, and was part 
of the revelation which He had to give. In order to 
be true to His mission to bless the world it was needful 
that He should declare His nature and claims. The 
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Gospel of God is salvation by Christ and in Christ. 
“God hath given to us eternal life, and this life is in 
His Son,” and could Christ have left this, the very aim 
of His mission, wholly unuttered by Himself? The 
claims which He urges have no sound of self in them. 
He reveals His glory that men may be saved by it, and 
the revelation shows the depth of His humility. And 
when He prays in Gethsemane with strong crying and 
tears that the cup may pass from Him, this is not a 
Nay in place of the Yea that He had all along uttered. 
He said in all His crying Yea to the Divine will, as He 
had always done: He never swerved from His purpose, 
and therefore the very intensity of His shrinking from 
suffering reveals His perfect unity. 

The Son of God, Jesus Christ, stands forth as the 
perfect and absolute Yea—all the more by the appear- 
ance of Yea and Nay in Him. The appearance of 
contradiction was inseparable from real unity. His 
is a unity not formal or studied, but natural, 
spontaneous, flowing, resulting simply from what He 
was. It is a unity to be felt, as all unities must be, in 
contemplating the whole, and in realizing the aim and 
meaning of the whole. His name is Jesus, Saviour. 
He is the Living Bread. He gave Himself for the life 
of the world. His aim in being lifted up was to draw 
all men to Him. It is a unity to be felt not by 
refusing to look at the contrasts, not by trying to forget 
them, or to reduce them, but by steadily looking at 
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all in the one light. We find no formal reconcilia- 
tion of the Yea and the apparent Nay in Him; but 
the fact that these contrasts exist in Him, who is the 
great manifestation and evidence of love, suffices. As 
you stand amid the opposing forces of the natural 
world, sunshine, storm, frost, earthquake, light, and 
darkness, you feel, in spite of danger and conflict, of 
fierce monsters and poisons, that there is a unity in 
all, and that the world means goodness ; much more do 
you feel, looking across the whole of Christ, that He is 
unity, that He is not Yea and Nay, but that in Him is 
Yea, absolute and eternal love. 


II. Zhe wealth and fulness of the Yea that ws wm 
Christ. 

Thomas Carlyle speaks finely of the everlasting Yea 
which the soul of man needs for rest. His use of the 
word is doubtless to be traced to this passage either 
directly or through Boehme and other German mystics 
with whom it is a favourite expression. Can we won- . 
der that it should be so? Can we find anywhere a word 
so full of substance and welcome as Yes. It is a sweet,rich, 
smiling word—a benignant word like the broad face of 
the sun rising above the horizon. Christ is the ever- 
lasting Yea—the one solid, complete and availing Yes 
to the soul of man. The everlasting Yea cannot be an 
abstract truth, must be a living person. No truth, how- 
ever sublime, can give the heart rest. An infinite heart is 
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needed to meet our yearnings and set at rest our fears. 
The everlasting Yea must be an infinite person, and yet 
one that can come close and near us, The everlasting 
Yea must be perfect, and yet His perfection genial and 
tender. The everlasting Yea must bring God to us, 
and bring our souls to rest in God, and there is none 
but Christ that does this. 

Christ is God’s Yes to us. Men have doubted 
whether the world meant Yes or No. There are times 
when the whole broad face of nature seems to say Yes 
—and other times there are, undoubtedly, when man 
can hear nothing but a fierce No. A whole class of 
powerful writers of our own day protest and argue that 
all things say No to man. To them there is no real 
blessing anywhere. Existence is vanity of vanities, 
emptiness, delusion, burden, and weariness all through. 
Others find a struggle between the Yea and the Nay, as 
if the goodness at work in the universe were not able 
to carry out its purposes on account of the opposing 
element. It seems as if human reason by itself could 
reach nothing better than this. All attempts to prove 
pure goodness from the facts of the world end in fail- 
ure. Nature says Yes and No, and some take the one 
answer, some the other, and some feel acutely that Yes 
and No is not an answer at all. Jesus Christ is God’s 
unmistakable Yes. He showed by His miracles that all 
the powers of nature were wielded by love. His life 
was one of self-denial and sympathy. He toiled and 
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wept, bore and forbore, showed a love minute, vast, in- 
tense, resolute and unchanging, and through all and 
in all it was the Father that He manifested. Those 
labours, and groans, and tears interpreted the Father’s 
heart. He was painting a picture of God in all this, a 
picture that could not be painted by worlds and laws, 
a picture that no sunshine or summer could yield, that 
no words, however inspired, could convey, a picture 
which only the doing and suffering of a nature human 
and yet divine could give. The life and death of Jesus 
were the translating of the Divine Yes into intelligible 
speech, God is Love. In this was manifested the love 
of God toward us, because that God sent His only 
begotten Son into the world, that we might live 
through Him. 

Jesus Christ is God’s Yes to us by being Yes to God 
for us. “God so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten Son to be the propitiation for our sins.” 
His obedience and death was the putting of a Yea in 
the room of our Nay. Sin is the saying No to God. 
It is in its root and meaning denial of God’s right to 
reien. It is denial of God’s wisdom and love. It is 
distrust of God, negation of His claims and the setting 
up of our will in the place of His. This is the evil 
and the guilt of sin, that it is the denial of God’s 
sovereignty, and the infinite perfections on which it 
rests. Hell is the development of this No. It is the 
No to God come to emphasis and distinct self-con- 
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sciousness, and working out its results in the soul. The 
Son of God came into our nature to set a Yes in the 
place of our No. In the nature which dishonoured 
God by saying No, He uttered a sublime, uniform, 
intense Yes. He said Yes to all the claims of God. 
He said it by action, and suffering, and speech. His 
cross is the one great Yes to God that rises high and 
clear, far above all the chaos and storm of Noes that 
sin has ever raised, and this Yes He uttered as our re- 
presentative and substitute. 

The Yea of positive truth isin Him. He affirms: 
you find little denial in His words. The beatitudes 
are the most solid of all utterances. They are the ma- 
thematics and universal principles of the spiritual 
world. They are the philosophy of history and the 
secret of the Divine government. Everything is in them, 
ends, and means, and processes, law and grace, rewards, 
adaptations, affinities, sequence, proportion, cause and 
effect, prophecy. The like depth and breadth of affir- 
mation is in the utterance. “God is a Spirit, and they 
that worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in 
truth ; for the Father seeketh such to worship Him.” 
What a vista of positive truth He opens up when He 
bids us interpret God’s heart by that of father and 
mother, and what a glory He spreads through and be- 
yond by the “how much more.” “If ye being evil 
know how to give good gifts to your children, how 
much more will your heavenly Father give the Holy 
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Spirit to them that ask Him.” What substance and 
wealth there is in His promises and _ invitations. 
What infinite solidity He has brought into the world 
by simply giving reality to the word Father. Since 
this name is real we are not living among shadows and 
illusions. And then think of the solid grandeur He 
gave to the word love. He showed that it is of the 
essence of love to be universal; that it is not perfect 
or true love which has limitations. What a compass, 
thoroughness, and intensity He gave to the word and to 
all goodness by the splendour and riches of His history. 
It is this positive, affirmative character of our Lord that 
attracts and still more holds the soul. It is affirmation, 
not negation however striking and true, that feeds the 
spirit. It is well to clear away error, it is good and 
right to deny the false, but emancipation is neither 
food nor home. After the novelty of denial is gone 
and the fresh exhilaration of freedom is past the heart 
feels its void. Jesus Christ is Yes to all the deepest 
longings and highest aspirations of the heart. There is 
not any momentous question to which Jesus has not 
answered Yes. Is love supreme? Is there really and 
truly a Father? Yes. Can God forgive? Yes. Can 
God forgive and yet be as holy and just as ever? Yes. 
Is there indeed endless life? Yes. Is fellowship with 
God, that grand idea, more than a devout dream, and is it 
open to me? Yes. Is there indeed Divine power to re- 
new and gladden me, and any and all who seek it? Yes. 
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And this affirmation of Christ is uttered with clear- 
ness and certainty. On all central subjects His lan- 
guage is luminous, reiterated,and emphatic. His relation 
to the soul and to the Father stands out in a blaze of 
light. With Him there is no weighing of probabilities. 
The soul requires certainty in matters of supreme con- 
cern. We need to know and be assured that these things 
are so. We may come to Christ at a peradventure 
tossed with doubts, with only light enough to find our 
way to Him. But as we look at Christ we grow 
assured. He is so real and substantial. The sense of 
reality and certainty that grows upon us as we look at 
Christ is an altogether peculiar thing. And it especi- 
ally attaches to His utterances regarding Himself. 
What He says about Himself speaks most to the heart, 
and carries the greatest sense of reality. “I am the 
Bread of Life.” “I am the Light of the world.” 
Is it not that the soul needs such a voice of per- 
sonal assurance and invitations, a direct voice testi- 
fying of self, an infinite heart, visible? It is 
Christ that above all gives the feeling of certainty to 
the whole Bible. He meets us so entirely in all our 
wants, in our weakness, and our sin, and our aspiration. 
His words come home to our best moments with such 
a sense of realness that the feeling of certainty possesses 
us. It may come with a great rush like a huge wave 
sweeping up from the infinite sea, or it may come slowly 


and with struggle as the spring comes beaten many a 
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time by the winter’s blast, but still creeping on—in 
either way it comes. And when it comes the everlasting 
Yea has come indeed. The soul is at rest. The peace of 
God which passeth all understanding keeps the heart 
and mind through Christ Jesus. We stand on the 
eternal rock and overhead the sun is shining and light- 
ing up a boundless sky. 

There is a pressing earnestness in Christ that makes 
His tone of certainty penetrating. Place Him beside 
others of earnest character and you feel how far He 
excels them. What a mingled pathos and force, what 
sweetness and majesty, what warmth, what persuasive, 
constraining appeal. His heart is poured out. Verily 
His is not the Yes that sounds almost like No from 
its indifferent tone. His soul and spirit pulsate in the 
word. We touch them in listening. What a welcome 
He gives to the returning soul. He tells the penitent 
sinner that his penitence makes all heaven glad. He 
tells how the Father runs to meet the returning prodigal, 
and heedless of his rags falls on his neck and kisses him. 
The wanderer not only gets shoes for his feet, but the 
best robe in the house, and even a ring for his finger. 
There is feasting and music, and dancing, because the 
dead one is alive again, and the lost one is found. 
Such is Christ’s Yea to the returning soul. He gives 
joy from the first. 

Have we taken Christ’s Yea to God as our own? Do 
we accept it and rejoice in it, and present it to God? 
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Does the thought of His perfect Yea uttered for us give 
us confidence and solace? Are we thus at one with 
God through the Yea of Christ? The proof and the 
outcome of this will be the utterance of Yea to God. 
We shall long and strive to say Yes to all God’s will. 
We shall hate the Nay within us, and strive to cast it out. 
We shall seek to have it swallowed up in the great Yes 
that floods our being. This Yes to God is the beginning 
of heaven. The Yes of faith expands into the Yes of 
love. Is it so expanding with us? Are we going year 
by year farther from the winter of No to the summer of 
Nes¢ 


VI. 


SILENCE AND SPEECH BEFORE GOD. 


‘* Keep silence before me, O islands, and let the people renew their 
strength ; let them come near, then let them speak.”—Isaiah xli. 1. 


Gop addresses men here by two designations, the one 
having reference to their remoteness and isolation, and 
the other to their unity. To the Hebrew all distant 
lands were islands. They were only known as places 
to be reached by the sea. They were afar, scattered, 
and lonely. Keeping silence before God and renewing 
strength are duties prescribed to all men, as are also 
the coming near and the speaking. There is a gradual 
ascension of thought in the words. The silence of 
reverence is the soil in which earnestness and energy 
grow. By this reverent silence resolution takes shape 
and gathers force. Men gird up their energies afresh 
when in solemn silence they have gone over the 
actualities and the possibilities of life. Then with 
purpose and intensity they come near to God. It is 
the nearness of desire and confidence that forms the 


fit atmosphere and position and attitude for speaking 
F 
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to God. True speaking to God is the utterance of one 
who does not wish to be far away from God, but who, 
if he is far, cries to God that he may be brought near. 
One who cries to God without coming near Him, or 
wishing to be near Him, is not honouring God. He is 
asking blessing from God while refusing God Himself. 
But what God wishes above all things is that His 
creatures should come near Him, and should -keep near 
Him. He loves them, and therefore wishes them to be 
near Him, have confidence in Him, and live in a happy 
consciousness of His presence. 

The series of injunctions, then, begins with silence 
and ends with speech. Right silence before God, 
passing on through stirring up of energy and earnest 
confiding approach, issues in speech. We shall con- 
sider the beginning and the end of this series—Silence 
before God and Speech to God. 


I. Silence before God. 

Shall we not be silent in the endeavour to realize 
that God is, and what He is? Would not this do 
more for us than any urging of ourselves or any kind 
of activity and noise whatever? And can anything 
have its proper effect on our soul without this? If 
we but realize with ourselves that we have to do 
with an Infinite One, that there is One Being of 
spotless perfection, almighty power, unchangeable- 
ness, boundless love, complete and earnest opposition 
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to evil, what an effect this will produce on us. If we 
reflected on the word of God, and refused to turn away 
from that, if we pondered and thought over that word, 
and pressed it home on the soul—God is—how it would 
penetrate our being and transform all things. But to 
do this we must be silent. We must call in our 
thoughts, we must shut our eyes to the world, we must 
try to feel alone with God. Unless we can bear to 
be silent and brood, the thought of God will not rise 
before us in fulness and splendour. When we think 
of God’s holiness and justice, His omniscience, His 
boundlessness, there will come an awe over our spirits 
that will make us silent. Men cannot speak in the 
presence of that which towers infinitely above them, 
and stretches over them in grandeur immeasurable. 
They are hushed and dumb, because they feel lost and 
swallowed up. And yet that silence is rich. The 
soul that is so lost in the thought of the Infinite and 
Eternal One finds itself. It awakes to the sense of 
what it is. Awe and wonder that strike us dumb are 
things most earnestly to be coveted and desired and 
sought for. To feel them is to be freed from littleness 
and meanness, it is to break through the shell of custom, 
it is to get out of the prison, and come into real 
contact with the universe and God. And that which 
keeps us from this emancipation is the intrusion and 
distraction of other thoughts, and the reluctance to face 
steadily the grandeur of God. If we overcome these 
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and brood on the thought of God, ours will be some 
measure of that most enriching, most fertilizing, and 
elevating experience. 

But God speaks, and we must listen in silence. 
With what glad silence should we listen to the Divine 
voice, A single word of God must be worth more 
to us than all other words. We must then listen 
and be quiet. When we read the Word of God we 
should say to ourselves, Hush! God is speaking. Let 
us catch and understand His voice. We should take 
every now and again some particular words of God 
and listen to them in stillness. It needs not many 
words, a few at a time are enough. We often go 
far to lose all by taking toomany. We go through the 
word of God too much as a task or a lesson. We 
should listen to it as a message conveying what we are 
to believe, and embrace, and ponder, and do. Oh, let 
us listen in silence to the word of God. Let us still 
our questioning ; let us just listen now and again in 
silence and receive; let it go deep down into our 
being in profound stillness. We may spoil everything 
by letting the murmur of our own thoughts arise. 
Thoughts may start good and right and weighty, that 
would lead us away from listening; let us shut the door 
upon them for the time. Let us say, You will be wel- 
come at another time. Now I am listening to God. I 
am all intent on that. Let me hear only God’s voice just 
now. I shall listen to you by and by. Every one 
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that would be truly in heart and soul God’s must have 
these times—times when he is purely passive and 
recipient, letting the word of God in small select 
portions drop, drop into his soul in silence, his only 
effort being to realize that God is speaking. Especially 
should this be the case when some word of God comes 
to him unbidden, unsought, and with power. He who 
loves the word of God will have times when a verse or 
two, or a few words, or only a single word, will seize 
upon him, ring in his ears, or whisper as if it were a 
human voice. When God thus speaks let a man be 
sure to listen in silence. It may be the same voice for 
days or weeks—let him listen. So long as the word 
thus lays hold on him let him not turn away from it. 
Let it sink deep and spread through the being. It 
will lead to some other in good time. The supreme 
matter is to be in the habit, now and again, of listening 
silently, becoming absorbed in listening to the word of 
God as God’s word, not so much thinking of its practical 
uses or inferences, or actively seeking to understand it, 
or see its relation to other words, but just to take it 
in and realize it as God’s voice. That will produce 
abundant fruits of all sorts by and by. 

Our silence in the presence of God will often take 
the form of thinking of ourselves. Thinking of self 
becomes sincere and profitable when it goes on con- 
sciously in God’s presence. Let your mind traverse 
your past in solemn silence before God; let it survey 
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the present and sweep on to the future. As it were, 
at a glance the soul can embrace the whole. And it 
is in the endeavour to embrace the whole in its connec- 
tion that the main advantage lies. The felt presence 
of God revives memory, prevents besetting self-decep- 
tion, and turns the survey of the future from chaotic 
dreams into earnest outlook. Can any man make such 
a survey, however imperfectly, without shame? Will 
not the words be forced upon him, “Oh my God, I am 
ashamed and blush before Thee, and cannot lift up my 
face.” These are old words, but they are new every 
time a man sincerely looks across and into himself. 
Shame makes him silent. It is an effect of shame to 
intensify some faculties and benumb others. It bur- 
dens and confuses the spirit, making some things stand 
out in burning light and shrouding all the rest. Do 
not make haste to escape from this painful load of 
shame whenever you feel it. That is the temptation, 
but do not yield to it. Let it make its impression. 
Blush and be silent before God. This may be more 
eloquent with God than any words. 

He who has this silence of shame before God, who 
knows the bitterness of being put to silence in the pre- 
sence of God, will scarcely be without experience of the 
sweetness of silent satisfaction and rest. He will be 
led to see such a graciousness in God, such a benign 
healing aspect of His mercy, such a fulness in Christ, 
such a might of forgiveness, such a sublime oblivion, 
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that he will feel for a while as if he had nothing more 
to ask. He must muse in silence over the grace of 
God; he must try to bring home the meaning of the 
blessing he has got, all that it involves, and all that 
flows from it. Let me be quiet and think what an in- 
heritance I have got. Let me travel round it. Let 
me take my jewels and gaze at them and know the 
blessedness of saying “ They are mine”; let me look at 
all the promises and say “They are mine.” Let me say 
to myself, “I am at home now, I am in my Father’s 
house. It is well, it is well.” Let these things sink 
into my heart in silence. 

This satisfaction passes into expectation. Waiting 
on God cries; but habitually it is silent, looking up, 
depending on God. Faith presents its prayer and 
waits for an answer. The more earnest and spiritual 
any one is, the more he lives in a state of expectation. 
The steady look of the soul to God is a constant 
prayer. It is also praise. The implicitness of confi- 
dence is thanksgiving beforehand. 


II. Speech to God following upon the silence. 

Silence before God in which such thoughts as these go 
on leads to a stirring of the soul, a forth-putting of endea- 
vour, and a drawing nearer to God. Such thoughts rouse a 
man, and no one is ever deeply, thoroughly roused 
without them. A soul truly aroused must come to God. 
Where can it be at rest but in God? Where can it lay 
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its burden—where can it get freedom and joy but in 
the living God? Silence before God heaps a load on 
the heart which can only be thrown off by speaking to 
God. One thing after another brings fresh penitence, 
new discovery of sin, new sense of the greatness of 
God, new fears spring up, new resolutions gather, and 
all these weigh very heavily. A single one may press 
the soul beyond endurance, the sense of sin may gather 
so big, or the desire for better things be so urgent, that 
a cry to God is forced from the soul. Words before 
God give a relief that nothing else can. | You may have 
seen a reservoir of water which, by. continuous rain, 
had become so full that it threatened to overflow 
all its banks or burst them—the rain through days and 
nights had been pouring on its broad bosom, and the 
brooks and rills from miles around had been hurrying 
their foaming tributes into it, till the ordinary small 
outlet is wholly unable to relieve the immense pres- 
sure, and the very edge of ruin is reached, when, lo! 
the great sluice is raised, and away rushes the pent-up 
flood in immense volume. There is relief and safety at 
once. So is it with the burdened soul on which silence 
before God has been laying load after load, pressing and 
crushing it with memories, convictions, fears, resolutions. 
Relief and freedom are gained by pouring out the soul 
in words before God. \\° The relief will be in proportion 
to the entireness of the outpouring and to the nearness 
to God. If aman does not come near to God in con- 
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fidence and trust, the relief obtained even by thousands. 


of words will be small. But coming near to God 
and speaking to Him will relieve any soul, however 
burdened. 

‘And much more than freedom from pressure will 
be experienced. The convictions that gather in silence 
will be strengthened by speech. If they did not 
find expression they would begin to decay. The root 
grows in the darkness. Light injures roots, but it 
is needed for branches. c [ln silence there is the 
rooting of conviction, fut in speaking to God its 
expansion and growth. When you have hyacinths 
in water glasses, you put them first in darkness for 
some weeks till the roots strike down into the water. 
You find that the roots have spread and filled the 
glass, but there is scarcely a sign of growth upward, 
the stalk remains undeveloped. Light is needed for 
that. So speech to God is needed to raise and expand 
the feelings that have been rooted in silence. Speech 
renders the impressions of silence definite and fixes 
them. We know clearly what they are by utterance. 
Speech gives thought a body and substance that other- 
wise would have been vague and shadowy. God puts 
to us questions in our silence. We often hear them 
clearly uttered as if by a human tongue—Art thou 
satisfied with thy past ? Art thou amind to continue as 
thou art? Is this the kind of life to which I have 
called thee? These and many such questions come to 
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us in our silence; and we must answer them to God. 
We answer them in definite words. Such questions 
must have answers in words, not shifting, indeterminate, 
half-conscious responses, in which we may be both in- 
dolent and deceitful./ 

And what shall we say of questions that rise and 
grow in our own hearts in our silence before God? Can 
these find any answer except by being put in words to 
God? Shape them into words, these dim questionings 
that trouble you. What are they? Bring them out into 
the light of God; whether they relate to yourself or to 
God’s ways, bring them out, put them into words and 
lay them before God. Whether you ever get a direct 
answer to them or not, they cease to be a burden and 
a snare when thus laid before God. In short, speaking 
to God of the things that have lain on the soul in its 
silence is a necessity at once for relief, for understanding, 
for intensity, for permanence, and for growth. Speech 
to God brings emancipation, a clear horizon, a strength 
to carry out and realize the yearnings and longings of 
silence. And if any one is at a loss for words to utter 
himself, if he feels his own words too poor and shallow, 
if his own words convey to him no sense of being ade- 
quate, right, acceptable words, God has provided for 
this by storing up in the Bible numberless examples of 
words that have already been presented to Him with 
acceptance. He says, “Take with you words,” and gives 
you the very words to take. Pour out your soul in the 
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words of men who followed hard after God, words that 
have wakened echoes in many centuries, and roused 
and cheered countless souls. Throw your soul when it 
is dull into these words, they will broaden and deepen 
your desires, they will express all your feelings and 
open up new feelings in you, they will show you at 
once the deep reverence and the strange boldness of 
God’s children, they will teach you to hide nothing from 
God, to reckon nothing too small and nothing too strange 
or great to utter to God. And thus they will teach you 
to use words of your own. 

It would be a wrong inference to draw from this 
passage that one ought not to speak to God without 
consciously going through these stages of the text. 
There may be true speaking to God which seems to break 
forth at once and immediately from the soul. The silence 
before God may have preceded by a long interval, and 
the nearness to God may be a habitual state of the soul ; 
or it may be the consciousness of distance from God 
that leads to crying. But it cannot be doubted that 
the more of all these elements we have the truer will 
our life be, and the oftener we bring them together in 
the order of the text the stronger we shall be, and the 
fuller of joy and peace and all the fruits of the Spirit. 

It is not always a bad sign when we feel that we can- 


not speak, but must be silent before God. There is a +- 


time to be silent before God, there is a time to realize 
and feel the load, and be abashed and confounded. 
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This state is not, indeed, to be prolonged. Nor must 
it be a dull, dead, distant silence, but one that has its 
own peculiar activities. Hasting to cut short the period 
of silence may enervate and chill. The silence may 
be more acceptable to God for the time than any 
words could be. We should expect times of silence 
before God — times in which speaking to God is 
not indeed absent, but in which silence is_ the 
dominating element. We should not lament these 
times as if they were breaks in communion with God. 
If it is a silence before God, it is a leaving of space for 
God to speak, and surely this is implied in communion. 
May it not be that we sometimes fail to hear the 
Divine voice in our souls for want of this quiet 
listening? We may be so intent on utterance that we 
come to think of utterance as an end in itself, and indeed 
the chief and main thing. Then the whole Divine side, 
which alone gives worth and meaning, becomes indis- 
tinct and scarcely real, and prayer passes into spiritual 
gymnastics and beating the air. What else does all 
our praying come to if we cease practically to believe 
and hold that God does speak to the soui ? 

So far from this silence before God coming into 
collision with the injunction to pray without ceasing, 
it is plainly necessary to any true fulfilling of it. It is 
the silence that fills and intensifies the prayer, and so 
renders it steady and abiding. You can only obey the 
commandment to be diligent and perseveringly indus- 
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trious by leaving time for food and sleep, so the 
command to pray without ceasing can only be obeyed 
by him who knows what it is to be still and silent 
before God. Must we not say, therefore, that one of 
the best marks and tokens of believing, earnest, effectual 
prayer is that it is followed by a time of silence deeper 
and fuller of God? | 


\ 


vot 


GOD HIDES TO REVEAL HIMSELF. 


“Verily, Thou art a God that hidest Thyself, O God of Israel, 
the Saviour.”— Isaiah xlv. 15, 


It isl the deliverance of Us from bondage by the 
heathen king Cyrus Sine voalh forth this exclamation. 
God girded Cyrus, though Cyrus did not know Him. 
He hid Himself as the God of Israel and the Saviour by 
employing an instrument who was all unconscious ot 
the hand that upheld and directed him. ) 

But still the God of Israel was not a hidden God. 
Though invisible, He had not spoken in secret in a dark 
place of the earth. “ He had not said to the seed ot 
Jacob, seek ye me in vain.” All His dealings with 
Israel declared Him, and showed that He wished to be 
not an unknown hidden God, but a manifested, revealed 
God. Therefore, the chapter concludes with an invita- 
tion to all the ends of the earth to look to Him and be 
saved. God’s hiding and revealing of Himself are thus 
brought close together. If the chapter is examined it 
will be seen that these two ideas run through the whole 
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of it, that His hiding of Himself is regarded but as a 
preparation for manifestation and as a means of it. He 
hid Himself in employing Cyrus, but it was that He 
might be better known, that His control over men and 
nations might be recognised. “JI girded thee though 
thou hast not known me, that they may know from the 
rising of the sun and from the west that there is none 
beside me.” Even so it is in all God’s other works. 
“Though the heavens seem to pour down righteousness 
and the earth to produce salvation,” yet it is God that 
“creates ” it, and this employment of means glorifies 
God. We have then to consider the truth that God’s 
hiding of Himself is in order that He may be 
better known, and that His great end in all is 
that all the ends of the earth may look to Him and 
be saved. ¢ 


I. This is true of the Materrval Universe. 

Think of an Infinite Being, a Perfect and Eternal 
One, and of dependent spirits created and sustained 
by Him. Should we not have expected that this 
great and glorious Being would make Himself known 
to His creatures in some direct, clear, unmistakable 
way ? Why, since He is All in all to them, should 
He not everywhere shine forth the one grand Presence ? 
Why should He not everywhere be so visible that no 
one could by any possibility doubt of His presence ? 
Why should not God be the one thought everywhere— 
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for ever prominent and for ever blessing like sunshine ? 
I Instead of sach.a visible, unmistakable appearance of 
God we have only a vast expanse of matter. Matter 
everywhere ; God nowhere to be seen. There are 
ereat forces moving around us; but they are not God. 
We cannot see a face. It is only matter and force 
that meet us wheresoever we may go. We believe, 
we feel, we know that behind all a great Will is 
working, but we cannot see or touch that Will. 

Matter in its dullness and insensibility hides God. 
Its crassness and opacity keeps the thought of God out 
of our minds. In its tenuity and fineness it does not 
disclose God; in its barrenness and sternness it conceals 
Him. Its very richness and fertility serve often to 
shut God from our view. We lose God in the multi- 
tudinousness of the forms He presents to us. Beauty 
and grandeur even enchain our souls. We are de- 
lighted with the picture, and never rise beyond. In 
the vastness of nature we often seem to lose ourselves 
rather than to find God. 

Thus the material universe is often felt by men to 
be a great veil of varying degrees of thickness,— 
in its thinnest parts, as well as in its most beautiful 
and in its thickest, covering the face of God. The 
heart of man has often cried—Oh! that these things 
did not so hide Him ; Oh! that I knew where I could 
find Him; Oh! that I could pierce through all this and 
see God. What to me are all the grandeur, the sub- 
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limity, the ingenuity of the universe if I cannot find 
God. I would willingly give them all for one real 
shining forth of God, one real sight of God’s face. 
If God would but put aside the veil for a little that 
would set my heart at rest for ever. 

And yet this matter, so often felt as a concealing of 
God, is truly a revealing, a manifestation of qualities 
in God which otherwise would have been hidden from 
us. How could God’s almighty power have been made 
plain to us except through matter? Space, and bulk, 
and force illustrate power, and illustrate it the more 
clearly in proportion to the denseness, dullness, crass- 
ness of the material acted upon. The variety, which 
may seem to hide God, reveals the inexhaustibleness 
of His resources. Minuteness reveals the greatness ot 
His care. 

And though God remains hidden the fact of His 
existence is made clear and certain to the practical 
reason of man. “The invisible things of Him since 
the creation of the world are clearly seen, being per- 
ceived through the things that are made, even His 
eternal power and divinity ; that they may be without 
excuse.” The marks of adaptation, purpose, and design 
are so multiplied, so direct and obvious in some cases, 
and so elaborate and complex in others, that conviction 
comes irresistibly on the general mind. One is almost 
afraid to particularize, lest he should seem to attribute 


special weight or force, or assert a prominence in one 
G 
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case which really belongs as much to myriads. Still, 
there are facts that strike more than others by their 
singularity ; such is the fact that there are plants which 
can only be fertilized by the passing of the bee from 
the one to the other. Without the labour of the bee 
they would die out. Their very existence thus depends 
on the intervention of a creature that has no know- 
ledge of what it is doing. How beautiful, again, is the 
arrangement by which the upper side of the leaf takes 
in the sunshine, the rain, and the air, while the under 
side throws out oxygen. The carbon, the refuse thrown 
off by animals, and which poisons the air for them, is 
the food of the plant and the tree, and is also trans- 
formed by these into oxygen, which is the vital element 
to man and all animals. Thus, a perpetual balance is 
kept up, and every tree, and shrub, and plant, and 
flower works as a regenerator of the world. This is 
a fact known to schoolboys, and yet how wonderful it 
is! How strong and bright is the Divine stamp upon 
it. But it is not on the knowledge of special things 
like these that the impression of a great Designer 
depends. Man feels that he lives in the midst of a 
vast system which coheres and works together by a 
Supreme Intelligence and Will. Such is the judgment, 
conscious or unconscious, of the common human under- 
standing unwarped by theory or speculation. It seems 
under a kind of necessity to think of intelligence and 
purpose lying behind facts and processes. Whatever 
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doubts some may have of the validity of the reasoning 
they cannot question that the construction of things is 
such as always to suggest to man design and purpose, 
and often to render the conviction irresistible. Even 
those who in theory reject the idea of design are per- 
petually using language which implies it. They can- 
not describe natural phenomena, they cannot even 
portray the process of evolution without hinting at an 
aim and purpose. Plan is too deeply embedded in 
things, and in the working of the human mind, ever 
to be ignored, whatever theory a man may adopt. If 
he will only tell the plain story of things, or enter into 
any exposition of the connection of facts, he is obliged 
by the language he uses to testify to the existence of 
purpose. The most sceptical writers employ terms 
which mean, or imply, that there is a point or Ideal 
toward which Nature is striving. So vain is it for 
man to defy the laws of thought and being. Few 
things in this connection more strike one than the 
fact that John Stuart Mill, a man whose intellectual 
grasp and acumen have few rivals in any age, and who 
was as carefully and jealously reared in Atheism by a 
powerful, scholarly, and aggressive intellect as ever any 
a man, therefore, 


child was nurtured in religious faith 
whose prejudices were all against the usual argument 
from design—few things more strike us than the fact 
that he, at the close of a life of thought and research, 
should record his conviction of the validity of the 
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argument from design, even while he speaks, with a 
terrible frankness, of the worse than failure of Nature 
as a moral teacher. 

As to those who believe in God, and yet maintain 
that He reveals Himself only in the realm of spirit and 
not at all in that of matter, does it not seem strange 
to them that the Infinite Spirit should be able to work 
on matter without leaving any trace of His character 
on it? Can the great Worker so obliterate the marks 
of his fingers? Can He purge the work of His own 
character and aims? Is man all wrong in seeing 
spiritual meanings in nature? Are these simply the 
projections and fancies of his own spirit ? Is there no 
moral meaning, no spiritual suggestion at all really in- 
wrought into nature herself? The question comes to 
this—Is man a moral and spiritual being placed in a 
material universe blank of meaning for him? Is ita 
mere workshop for his body and intellect? Is it no 
picture of the Infinite? Has it no help, or solace, or 
counsel at all for him? If it has any, that is a re- 
vealing of God, and must in some sense be designed. 

The destruction and pain that are found in some 
parts of nature form a contrast needful to the setting 
off of the beneficence displayed in the enjoyment that 
abounds. How should we ever open our eyes to the 
wonder of the goodness if there were not placed before 
us the opposite possibility 2 Would not the beauty of 
the world be tame and unappreciated if it were con- 
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fronted with no opposite? The very inexplicableness 
of some parts of the universe, their apparent contradic- 
tion to the goodness of God, are part of the lesson, and 
a most important part. They give us a sense of the 
mystery of God. They pique and puzzle us. They 
are the very things that waken up certain classes of 
minds. They serve, above all, to impress us with the 
thought that. nature is no sufficient manifestation of 
God. They lead the soul to cry out for a light which 
the whole material universe cannot give. They render 
necessary a lofty faith in God, and make welcome that 
higher revelation which is its nutriment. 

God, thus, while He hides Himself behind matter, 
yet reveals Himself by it in a way exactly adapted to 
man, in a way that draws out, exercises, and elevates 


the human soul. 


Il. Lt ts true of Law, which rs found everywhere in 
the Material Universe, that while it seems to hide God it 
yet manifests Him in a higher way. 

Law is the regular course which any element or 
force follows, or the concurrence of different things or 
forces to produce one result. A system of law every- 
where prevails.. Each separate existence has its own 
law, and all are bound together by general laws. All 
things are balanced and need each other, and the har- 
mony of the whole depends on the regularity of each. 
Light has its rate of speed, which it always observes. 
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Sound has another rate, electricity another. Gravita- 
tion has its own laws which are the same, whether it 
is a falling leaf or a rolling world. 

The thought of this all-pervading, invariable law has 
something in it pleasing to the intellect of man. It 
even gives him delight to contemplate the unvarying 
order, and to trace regularity and harmony where at 
first there appeared only confusion. To find that all 
things go by weight and measure, and that arithmetic 
and geometry apply to music and colour, dewdrops and 
stars, brings a certain grand feeling of expansion and 
unity. But the human heart does not take kindly to 
this idea of law. It feels as if it were imprisoned, 
and God put far away and deprived of power to help. 
It seems even, at times, as if God were put out of the 
universe, and scarcely even the name of Him left. 
There may be some whom this thought pleases, but 
the deep heart of humanity is sore vexed. Often in 
weakness, sickness, and weariness, burdened with sin 
and sorrow and mystery, it cries out to remorseless 
science, Take away your machinery, your cold iron 
laws, your diagrams, and your multiplication table, and 
give me back a free God, my living Father. 

But it is a groundless alarm. The belief in-law 
neither takes away God, nor deprives Him of His 
freedom and power to help. To show that God’s 
working is regular is not to make it less His working. 
Order is not force. The channel in which power 
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operates is not the power. When I show that light 
moves at a certain uniform rate, am I showing how 
light originated, or making it less a Divine gift? Science 
makes it certain that the universe had a beginning. It 
has disproved the old error that there was no beginning. 
Just as clearly as it has proved that there are laws, it 
has proved that a time was when they did not exist. 
It has, therefore, made it necessary to trace everything 
to an Intelligence existing prior to the universe. What- 
ever objection any one may have to miracles, at least 
he cannot deny that the beginning was a miracle. He 
may try to maintain that law existing is its own ex- 
planation ; but when he goes back to the beginning he 
must think of a Lawgiver. 

And this great’ Lawgiver, who has impressed its con- 
stitution on the world and made it for the habitation of 
free spiritual beings, has neither built Himself out of 
it, nor ignored the wants and deepest nature of these 
spiritual beings. The laws of nature are elastic even 
to man. He severs, unites, makes new combinations 
and new things which never could have had existence 
but for human ingenuity. Shall not God be as free in 
the midst of the things which He has made, and which 
He sustains for moral and spiritual ends ? 

a The existence of law, then, does not really hide 
God. On the contrary, it reveals Him in a grand and 
elevating way. What lessons it teaches of the Divine 
love for order, of the unity of God’s mind, and His 
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unchangeableness. What an impression it gives of the 
entire absence of caprice in His nature, and His absolute 
reliableness. How grandly it shows the subordination 
of all things, even the minutest, to one vast purpose. 
What a glory this universal supremacy of law casts 
over the moral law. How it elevates it above all 
thought of littleness and arbitrariness when we see 
law enthroned in majesty, the safeguard, the beauty, 
and harmony of the universe, by which 


“ The stars are kept from wrong, 
And the eternal heavens are strong.” 


And how gloriously it illustrates and harmonizes with 
the Cross of Christ, which is the great vindication and 
triumph of law. 


III. Jt is true of the Means and Agents employed by 
God that in them He hides Himself, and yet reveals 
Himself in a higher way. 

God’s great channels of power in the moral world 
are two—Truth and Men. The truth of God is so 
perfectly adapted to its purpose that it seems to be 
doing all the work. Were the body of truth by which 
God converts men and educates them a slight thing, 
God would prominently appear in the influence exerted. 
But the truth is so grand, vast, many-sided, has so 
many elements of undoubted power in it, such a force 
of reason, such an appeal to conscience, such a wealth 
of love, such an overflowing, penetrative tenderness, 
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that it seems to render any further influence of God 
needless. The instrument is so admirably adapted to 
the purpose that men are apt to see nothing but the 
instrument. It is so exquisite and perfect that it 
seems capable of doing the whole. Men sometimes 
say—Why should you think of anything else producing 
the results of the Gospel than the Gospel itself, with 
its magnificent array of truth, adapted to alarm, to 
incite, to renew, and to gladden ? 

So also is it with the human agency that God 
employs. The influence of men appears to depend so 
entirely on the energy they put forth, upon their 
adaptation to particular classes of men, upon their 
intellectual and moral incisiveness, upon a certain 
shining through of conviction, and a contagiousness of 
nature, that it seems as if it were a thing wholly in 
the human sphere. God is thoroughly hidden behind 
man. 

But look what a grand revelation of Himself God 
gives by this arrangement. What a regard He shows 
to the souls He has made in using such an array of 
truth upon them. It is one of the greatest displays of 
God that He condescends to win by truth, that He 
stoops to reason and plead. How it delights us to see 
that it is the nature of God to be patient, forbearing, 
gentle, and tender, even in asserting His clearest right, 
and in accomplishing what His heart is most set upon. 
What a regard He shows for His own majesty, and for 
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the dignity of human spirits, that He will not come 
into them without respecting their reason and con- 
vincing them, and that He is determined to triumph 
mainly by attraction and the winningness of love. 
And what noble qualities God shows in using human 
agents as He does. Does He not show His desire to 
bring out of each creature all its capabilities, His desire 
to give to His children the highest possible honour, 
to make them dear and honourable to each other, by 
making them the channels of the very highest blessing ? 
What absence of narrow jealousy there is in the great 
God our Father, what a magnanimity there is in Him 
that He should make so much of His poor creatures by 
giving them such a prominent place in His very greatest 
work. What a revealing there is of God in this hiding 
of Himself, in thus keeping Himself out of sight, that 
truth may have free play, that souls may be trained 
and disciplined to the utmost, that men may be put to 
the highest possible use, and may be great and hallowed 
to each other. 


IV. In fine, God hides Himself behind delay and 
disaster, and yet reveals Himself through these in a higher 
way. 

F It is an old cause of perplexity to men that one 
event happens to the evil and the good, and that 
God’s work moves with such incredible slowness. 
There seems to be no particular care exercised by 
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God over His own cause in the world. It appears to 
be subject to the same chances and changes, fluctua- 
tions and disasters, as any human undertakings are. 
The ship of the missionary is wrecked just as frequently 
as the ship of the pirate. Death comes in the midst 
of usefulness. God’s children, in spite of industry, are 
oppressed with poverty, their honest and honourable 
plans are wrecked, their endeavours to find their way 
through the world are thwarted just as other men’s are. 
Hearts are torn that, even when they are torn, cry out 
to God in sobbing and tears. From many such hearts 
has the cry come in terrible perplexity, “ Thou art a 
God that hidest Thyself” For, however easy it may 
_ be for men in their time of prosperity to say, “It is only 
reasonable to expect God’s ways to be mysterious,” it is 
a very difficult matter for men to feel the reasonable- 
ness of God’s mysterious ways in this or that disaster, 
or bereavement, or utter loss. It then seems to them 
as if God had forgotten to be gracious, and had clean 
forsaken them. 

And yet, in all this, God is revealing Himself. He 
reveals His grand purpose and determination that men 
shall walk by faith. | Would it be a benefit to men 
to be freed from the necessity of walking by faith ? 
Would it not be one of the greatest injuries to the soul 
to walk by anything but faith? It would be stopping 
the channel between us and all God’s blessings. It 
would be putting out all the lights of Heaven ; it would 
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be to surround us with an earthly instead of a heavenly 
horizon. God makes the world so full of contradiction 
and disaster, makes it so incalculable and mysterious, 
just because He loves us and does not wish us to stray 
away from Himself. What wealth of consolation He 
spreads abroad in hearts through the occasion and 
opportunity of sorrow. Would God’s comfort have 
been more to you than a word if you had not had that 
bitter trial, so bitter that it seemed as if one drop more 
would have destroyed you? What a revelation you 
have had of God’s tenderness, of the most real loving 
Fatherhood of God, by the compulsion of that sorrow 
that made prayer such an intense reality, and God such 
a necessity to you. Can you estimate the wealth you 
have got by this? That insight into God, that capa- 
bility of sympathizing with men, that tenderness that 
feels the burden of human sorrow, that absolute con- 
viction you have reached of the reality of a glorious 
future—are you able to estimate the worth of these 
things? These are the most precious heritages, and 
you have obtained them through that hiding of God. 
In this, as in every other hiding, it is God’s purpose 
to reveal Himself. 


VALET: 


REJOICING AND WEEPING WITH MEN. 


“* Rejoice with them that rejoice, and weep with them that weep.” 
—Romans xii. 15. 


THE first thought, perhaps, that strikes us as we read 
these words is that of the marvellous balance of 
Christianity. Who would have expected from the 
apostle of a religion in dire conflict with the world, a 
man in daily peril of his life, a man persecuted and 
defamed, the injunction, “ Rejoice with them that 
rejoice” ? Evidently his trials had not shut his eyes 
to the joys of human life. Evidently he was no morose 
or sour man. He was not a man who frowned on the 
delights of men. The whole chapter exhibits the same 
balance. It is the intense, concentrated, minute, practical, 
coming after the vast profundities of truth, the wide 
unveilings of Divine love and purpose. Such a perfect 
equipoise between speculation and practice, such an 
entwining of love and truth, of God and man speaks 
for itself. It is plainly from Him who has balanced 
day and night, planet and planet, sun and system, and 
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weighed the mountains in scales and the hills in a 
balance. 


I. Our first remark on this twofold duty is that iz 2s 
one which requires constant watchfulness and activity. 

The joys and sorrows of men around us are so con- 
stant and varied, so multitudinous and changeful, that 
if we are to keep up a sympathy with them we must 
be always wakeful. Certainly no man who goes 
through life in a sluggish, dreamy state can comply 
with this injunction. And what can there be better 
fitted to waken men up than the joys and sorrows of 
their fellowmen. Look at the sorrows of men. Think 
of the gigantic character that calamity always now and 
again assumes. When we are getting familiar with the 
woes of men, and scarcely heeding the usual routine 
of grief, there comes some tremendous disaster that 
startles the most careless, and awakens pity in the 
hardest bosom. Hundreds, thousands, are overwhelmed 
at once. It seems as if one purpose of such appalling 
disaster were to force men to compassion. What 
heart does not bleed at such misery? The sufferers 
themselves have often the smallest share of the grief. 
With them it is soon over. But with friends who 
survive, with wives and children, and parents and 
husbands, who can estimate the suffering through long 
years ? It is our duty, then, tc let our minds dwell on 
the calamity and suffering. We are not to say, What 
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good can my grief do? The sufferers know not me. 
Why should I burden myself with a burden that can 
lighten no man’s load? JI answer—The burden is not 
a matter of choice. If you only give natural scope to 
your human feelings you will feel the weight of 
calamities that you cannot see or approach, and that 
will make your heart tender and sympathetic to calami- 
ties within your reach. It is calamity and suffering as 
such, without respect to place, that calls for sympathetic 
feeling, and wherever they are within your compass that 
compassion will find some outlet, some way of making 
itself known and felt. The compassion and sympathy 
are the precious thing. That is the gold, that is the 
gem from which all help and succour come. Let them 
abound in you; they will be sure to come to the surface. 

Rejoicing with them that rejoice is a duty of more 
difficult achievement than weeping with them that 
weep. The prosperous and happy do not need our 
sympathy ; they may even seem, in their exuberance, 
to be ostentatiously and offensively independent of us. 
What a pure and utter gratuity is my sympathy to 
them. No matter; all the more is it a worthy thing 
in you to bestow. Nay, it is a necessary thing to bestow, 
whether it is received or no. You understand what 
envy is. You have seen its hateful glance in others, 
or you have felt it in your own bosom. It is a foul, 
a base, and a destructive thing. You would scorn and 
loathe yourself for it. Well now; do you know there 
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is actually no middle point in many cases between 
rejoicing with a man and envying him? There is no 
way of putting envy out of your bosom but that of 
making a man’s joy your own. Instead of envying 
him pass over to his side; rejoice with his joy. That 
will sweeten your own heart; that will make your soul 
free and magnanimous. What a happy life you will 
lead when every man’s joy makes you glad; when you 
are glad in the merry shout of children; when the 
joyous ardour of youth delights you; when the fresh 
interests of the young, with their new sanguine 
outlook on life, interests you; when the success of 
men in business or work, or their prosperity in their 
families, makes you glad. I say all this may not seem 
so useful or so necessary as compassion for the sorrows 
of men; but in some sense it is a nobler thing. It 
requires you to be more unselfish. It requires you to 
throw all leaven of malice and envy out of your soul 
and to make the case of another your own. And 
remember that this noble, unselfish spirit is precisely 
the central and highest thing in religion. Religion is 
not simply a way of being saved; it is the getting out 
of self; it is to be emancipated from the tyranny of 
self, and to think of others, of God supremely, and of 
man. But, indeed, what else is this than being saved? 
Religion is simply a way of being saved. A man is 
not saved so long as he lives for himself. He has the 
essence of evil and perdition in him still. To be saved 
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is not simply to be forgiven. It is to be renewed, and 
to be renewed is to be animated by love, the spirit that 
rejoices with them that rejoice, and weeps with them 
that weep. One of the chief elements in working out 
your own salvation is to forget yourself, and enter into 
the joys and sorrows of others. 


Il. The teat presents a task that seems to some impos- 
sible to carry out by one and the same person, at least in 
the same period. 

How can a man, it may be said, rejoice and be sad 
at once, how can he even pass rapidly from the one 
to the other? How difficult, if not’ impossible, to pass 
from the festive hall to the chamber of suffering or the 
funeral ; how difficult to sympathize with a laden and 
bruised spirit, and to enter into the joyousness of a 
young and sanguine heart. Would you have a man 
to be like an actor, passing from a merry to a tragic 
character and back again? Would you have him leap 
from the equator to the pole and back? This is felt 
by some earnest men to be so difficult that they prac- 
tically give up the one side altogether. They turn to the 
sorrowful, and let the rejoicing go their way. ‘They 
never even try to come into contact with them. They 
seem to think both tasks as impossible together as go- 
ing north and south atthe same time. But there must 
be a great mistake here. Can we find out where the 


mistake is? It lies, I am persuaded, in the idea that 
H 
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to sympathize with the sorrowful one must himself be 
of a sorrowful mood, and that to be in sympathy with 
the joyous one must himself at the time be joyous. 
You think you must feel sad before you can be in 
sympathy with the sad. That is notso. On the con- 
trary, you must have a well-spring of joy within you. 
It is not sadness that is sympathetic, but love, benevo- 
lence. And love will take to itself the grief of the suf- 
ferer, though itself it is full of joy. Itis the sympathy 
of a joyous, radiant spirit that helps the sorrowful, pro- 
vided only it is able to enter into true accord with the 
sorrow. You have seen a bright day of sunshine hiding its 
brilliancy now and again behind clouds,and even chequer- 
ing its course with rain. It is such days that have rain- 
bows. It is not the clouds that are the main thing ; it is 
the sun shining through the clouds. Sunshine is the grand 
requisite for meeting either the happy or the sorrowful. 

Indeed, there is no man who more neéds the exer- 
cise of entering into the joy of the joyful than the man 
who frequently sympathizes with the sorrowful. <A 
man who lives among clouds may come to dislike a 
bright sky. He is in danger of growing morbid and 
jealous, incapable of understanding joyous men, almost 
certain to misinterpret and misjudge them. He is in 
danger of regarding sorrow as a mark of grace, and joy 
as a sign of levity and worldliness. How often this 
grievous mistake is made by earnest men I need not 
tell you. And hence their earnestness degenerates 
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into hardness and suspicion. If you would keep up 
your power of sympathizing with sorrow; above all, if 
you would extend and deepen it, you must learn to 
sympathize with joy, the joy even of men you do not 
know, the joy and success even of those who seem to 
wish none of your sympathy. You must be intent on 
sympathizing with all real and true success and pros- 
perity, with all overcoming of difficulties by your 
friends and neighbours. It must not be said of you 
that you have sympathy in plenty for those beneath 
you, or less successful, but very little for anybody above 
you, or more successful than you. That spirit must be 
wholly put away; you must hate it; you must rise 
into a higher and purer region, else you never will be 
able to give quite genuine sympathy to the unfortunate 
and the sorrowful. We are placed here among sorrow- 
ful men and rejoicing men, among prosperous and un- 
prosperous men, in order that we may learn a noble, 
tender sympathy with both, and identify ourselves with 
both. And remember the measure in which you do 
this is the measure in which your own soul becomes 
rich and precious. It is by this that you pass from 
brass to gold, from stone to diamond. 


III. The earnest endeavour to perform this twofold 
duty will be found an effective quickener of life and a 
key to all the secrets of religion. 

I say this twofold duty, for if one takes up only one 
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side he will neither go far nor get much insight. One 
who is intent on doing both of these will find the 
need for much earnest prayer. Many a cry will 
spring from the depths of his heart, as he finds himself 
hard and envious and selfish, He may have thought 
himself a fine, genial, wide-hearted sort of man; he 
learns when he tries actual sympathy with both sides 
of real life around him that he is indeed very different. 
That effort at sympathy with his fellow-men, in their 
troubles and joys, has revealed him to himself in a pain- 
ful way. Shall he not cry and beseech God to lift him 
out of this baseness and narrowness, and to bring him 
into a larger place? Will he be able to give himself 
any rest as long as this foulness is cleaving to him? It 
may be that a man may be forced to the conclusion 
that he needs more than a lifting up, that he needs, 
indeed, a renewal. It may be that the conviction will 
be forced upon him that he is still under the dom- 
inion of the old man. It will be a painful, but a 
blessed thing, if a man is obliged to say, This twofold 
duty needs quite another kind of heart than I have: it 
needs a new heart. O God, give me a new and tender 
heart. Take away the hard and stony heart and give 
me a heart of flesh. His first experience will be a 
broken heart. And the broken heart will find that the 
true way to grow sympathetic is thinking much of 
Christ, looking to Christ, and drawing hope and con- 


fidence from Him, drawing courage and love from Him. 
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To be saved by infinite love and unutterable sorrow, is 
the way to tenderness. A man that looks much to 
Christ will not find any huge intolerable effort needful 
to enter into sympathy with men. Looking to Christ 
will make it natural, will make it an instinctive and 
spontaneous and irrepressible thing. Therefore, instead 
of painfully struggling and fighting with ourselves that 
we may have right feelings, let us look much to Christ. 
And let us consider this: there is a peculiar power in 
looking to Christ for a special and definite purpose. 
When you look to Him for the very purpose of being 
made sympathetic and compassionate, you will not be 
long before feeling his melting and yet bracing influence. 
The practical purpose will give a power to the look. 
The more earnest your purpose, the more eager you are 
to rejoice with them that rejoice, and weep with them 
that weep, the more you will feel an influence stream- 
ing out from Jesus Christ. Let us be assured of it 
that it is a central duty which will be a key to all re- 
ligion and all duty to rejoice with them that rejoice, 
and weep with them that weep. 


IX. 


LOVER, FRIEND, AND ACQUAINTANCE. 


“¢ Lover and friend hast Thou put far from me, and mine acquaint- 
ance into darkness.” —Psalm lxxxviii. 18. 


Ir is an extreme distress that is portrayed in this 
Psalm. There is withal a marked individuality. There 
is an intense experience of suffering, a shrinking from 
death, a clinging to God, an oppression from darkness 
brooding over the future, want of power to realize the 
future, and the melting away, as it were, of friends into 
that state which is to him darkness. Doubtless such 
extremity of trouble is recorded that no sufferer in after 
time might think his case unparalleled. Is not this the 
great reason for the minute descriptions of sorrow in 
all its varieties with which the Word of God abounds ? 
And let us not be surprised that this man, writing in the 
spirit of inspiration, should speak as if the future were 
a blank. Where, it may be said, is the hope of immor- 
tality here? Where is that confidence in the future 
which is expressed in some of the Psalms? And yet, 
does not the writer do good service to tried men in all 
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time by depicting just the frame and mood of mind 
in which he then was? His is not the case of a man 
doubting about the future; it is that of a man who 
could not realize the future, whom present sorrow so 
oppressed that the future was to him a blank. Such 
is the emptying, eviscerating power of sorrow in some 
natures. And it is good for us to have the experi- 
ence portrayed of one who had felt this terrible 
influence of sorrow, who had not only been brought 
into great waters, but had been so amazed and bewil- 
dered that there was for him only darkness all around. 
To such a soul, clinging to God, there came, of course, 
light by and by. Though the Psalm closes before the 
dawn, we know that light is sown for the righteous, 
that to the upright there ariseth light in darkness, 
and that though “ weeping may endure for a night, joy 
cometh in the morning.” 

Let me first speak of the threefold loss bewailed in 
the text, and, secondly, make some practical reflections. 


I. The Threefold Loss. 

There are, or ought to be, three circles round every 
man like the belts or rings round a planet—love, 
friendship, and acquaintanceship. Love is the nearest, 
while, at the same time, it lends its value to the other 
two. Friendship and acquaintanceship have no real 
pith or substance or value in them, except as they are 
permeated by the spirit of the nearest circle. It is love 
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that receives and nurtures us; it is love that knits the 
closest and tenderest bonds; it is love that is the 
~ sunshine and the strength of life ; it is love by which we 
do good, by which we get good; it is love by which we 
live ; and our love is not restricted from embracing all, 
because there is to each man an inner circle which is 
specially the object of his love. Because there are two 
or three, or some comparatively small number, who 
are lovers and loved, this does not affect the reality of 
our love for other men. Rather does this inner glow 
of love diffuse itself all over. Men learn to love by 
loving intensely a few. A love that is merely general 
benevolence and philanthropy, and not special love to 
those who are nearest, if it is not simply theory and 
fine sentiment, can scarcely be otherwise than dull in 
perception and cold and awkward in endeavour. The 
world cannot be much heated by it, nor much enlight- 
ened. Some of you may perhaps think of an anomaly 
to be met with in life not seldom: love sincere and 
deep for the little inner circle, while there is scarcely 
a thought for any one beyond, love that seems to be 
intense because it is narrow. What shall we say of 
this? It is difficult to know what to say, for it appears 
contradiction to the very nature of love; and yet it is 
often, in spite of its narrowness and even its hard sus- 
picion of all beyond its own little circle, so devoted, so 
tender, so patient, so toilsome, within this circle that 
it seems both cruel and dangerous to say a word in de- 
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preciation of it. Shall we say that it is not real love 
at all, but rather a wider selfishness which loves simply 
itself in others, and because of their relation to itself : 
or shall we call it genuine love which only wants en- 
lightenment and the expansion that comes from eleva- 
tion, the penetrating sense of eternity and the view of 
the cross of Christ? Who could venture to answer 
such a question ? This narrow love, however intense 
in its own sphere, must remain a puzzle, its claim to 
be genuine a thing wholly unsettled. It can only vin- 
dicate its reality by passing out of the domain of self. 
It must overleap the narrow boundaries within which 
it has confined itself before it can shine forth as 
Christian love, spiritual and universal. In any case 
the existence of this narrow love must not be allowed 
to detract at all from the truth of the affirmation that 
intensity of love to the inner circle gives force and 
purpose to its radiation beyond. The lovers do not 
absorb or intercept the genuine streaming forth of love. 
The heart is not a vessel of quantity which has only a 
certain amount to give. The more it gives, the more 
it has to give. It expands by pouring forth. It is 
filled by the effort to empty itself. 

Friendship comes next, and implies certain sympa- 
thies. A man ought to have friends, a larger circle 
outside the comparatively small one of lovers. It is 
not easy in actual life to draw the line between friend- 
ship and love, and tell where love ends and friendship 
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begins. Perhaps it is better not to attempt any very 
accurate demarcation. Friendship plays a great part 
in life. Principles and emotions and conduct owe 
much to the influence of friends. Happy is the man who 
has right true-hearted friends to sustain him in good 
principles, to reflect and stimulate noble feelings, and to 
cheer him in sorrow. Many are the blessings of friend- 
ship, but the chief is a genial brotherliness, a certain 
unexplained understanding, an undefined sympathy, an 
easy, unconstrained, general harmony. The discourse of 
friendship is precious, seldom on account of its depth 
or freshness, always as being the utterance of friend- 
ship, of spirits that are somehow specially related to 
each other, and that have a mutually bracing or sooth- 
ing influence. It is the duty of every man to cultivate 
friendship, to lie open to and welcome genuine and 
wholesome friendship, and above all to make much of 
the friends he has. 


“The friends thou hast and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel.” 


The mind glows and rises by contact, and no man 
can ever do justice to himself or to the world who 
lives an isolated life. Such a man is not stirred, 
developed, balanced by the contact which his nature 
needs, and so never comes to his true self. 

Outside the circle of friendship is the larger but 
vague circle of acquaintance shading and thinning 
gradually off into the general world of humanity. 
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Acquaintanceship is the man groping out, as it were, 
after brotherliness and relations of goodwill to men, 
the endeavour to embrace, if it were possible, all men 
in your sympathies. Acquaintanceship has an impor- 
tant place. It broadens a man. It is some sort of 
bond between those who can have no close relation 
It tends to cement and sweeten human society. 

The three circles, then, are needed by every man for 
the proper health and balance of his nature. None of 
them can take the place of another. We need them 
all, though not all equally. However earnest a man 
may be, however right his principles, he can never be 
or do what he might be and do, without the three. 
Strange ; it is sometimes made a kind of boast that 
one has no associates; that he lives by himself, and 
suffices for himself, Suffices for himself—but how ? 
Not for the expansion, deepening, and enriching of self, 
but for its imprisonment and weakening, for the wither- 
ing of his heart, and the drying up of the springs that 
make human life rich. No man suffices for himself. 
He needs others, as they need him. And the need 
cannot be met by mere acquaintanceship. There are 
some who have only acquaintances ; and few men are 
more to be pitied. They want the power or the will 
to make friends and lovers, or to keep them. Having 
neither strong attachments nor decided sympathies their 
geniality is superficial, and their glow neither warms 


others nor themselves. 
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There is a period in life when ties are formed, but 
there comes a time when the breaking of ties is more 
frequent. That is a great part of the sadness of life, 
that, as one wears on in his journey, the friends of his 
early days drop off. Those who once stood very near 
to him are no longer visible. He cannot hear that 
voice that made the familiar music of existence. He 
cannot see that face that brought wonted sunshine. The 
’ grows sad and solid, for it is weighted 
with so many names and memories. There are many 
places, once full of attraction, most familiar places, which 
now he cannot visit. They are identified with those 
who are no longer to be seen there. A gloom rests on 
spots once radiant. Memories of the past overpower 
the present and visible. In proportion to the number 
and closeness of the ties in life is the pain in reserve 
for men. The more affection grows the bitterer is the 
parting in store. Give scope, and play, and work to 
your love. Let your heart be warm, unselfish, tender, 
generous. Surround yourself with lover, friend, and 
acquaintance. Let the genial air of love into your 
soul, Without that you are poor. But know, and 
be well assured, there are bitter times coming. Would 
you save yourself the pain of parting and separation by 


standing aloof? Do you not think he is right who says— 
“ T hold it true, whate’er befall, 
I feel it when I sorrow most, 
’Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.” 


word “ never’ 
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Oh, strange life! It is a contradiction to our nature 
and to right, an enigma insoluble but for the light of 
another world, that we should be encouraged and im- 
pelled to throw our affections round men only to have 
the ties rudely snapt. Strange life this in which our 
best is the most subject to suffering, and pays a penalty 
as if it were the worst. Oh strange; if there is nothing 
beyond this, that it should be our duty, our elevation, 
and our noblest impulse, to love strongly, to love as if 
we were never to part, all the while that parting lies. 
but a little way before us. 


II. Reflections. The thinking of departed friends will 
help us to realize owr own death. 

It is of the highest moment that we should realize 
death, for without this we do not realize Eternity. With- 
out the realizing of death we never properly realize sin. 
Without the realizing of death we never come earnestly 
to realize God. We need to realize death in order to. 
be sober, in order to intensify all that is good, and to. 
drive off vain thoughts. Yea, we need to realize death 
in order to conquer death, and live while we live. Men 
who never bring home distinctly to themselves the cer- 
tainty of death, who never make up their minds fairly to: 
look death in the face, but always skulk away from the 
sight, are in bondage while they live. They imagine, 
perhaps, that they shall reach freedom by refusing to 
think; but if they would but reflect a little it would. 
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be evident that the only rational course is first to look 
death steadily in the face, to press the fact of death 
into the conscience; next to answer the questions 
which this raises, and then to go calmly forward as 
if one had never to die. Think, then, of dear ones who 
have died—that is a potent help to the realizing of 
death. They, almost a part of ourselves, have died, 
and so shall we. Our death will soon be a fact, as theirs 
already is. It is the death of a few whom we have 
known most intimately that impresses us most with the 
certainty of our own death. The monuments that 
death has reared in all past ages have little power 
compared with the single tombstone that has one or 
two familiar names upon it. For it seems to us so 
vain to expect and so heartless to wish that we should 
elude that to which they have yielded. 

And thinking of our departed will thus help to 
take away the bitterness of death. What is death, then ? 
we say to ourselves, as we think of these loved ones, 
What is death? It is but going as they have gone, 
it is just sharing with them. We saw them go, it may 
be, and could have wished in our grief there and then 
to go too. It seemed as if death could never again be 
so welcome as then; that never again, through all the 
lapse of years, could it be so easy to depart. It may 
have seemed even as an opportunity to be desired, to 
le down and go with them. And shall we start and 
shrink from drinking the cup which they have drunk ? 
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As we look into the grim face of death does it not seem 
to change? Does it not pass into the familiar features 
of some departed friend? We cannot separate the 
two. We cannot think of the two apart. Death gets 
identified with the thought of father, or mother, or 
sister, or brother, or husband, or wife, or child, or 
friend, and we feel that we dare not, and cannot, 
shrink from going to them. Blessed names, we say, 
ye have not only cheered our life, but ye clear away 
for us strangeness and repulsiveness from the brow of 
death. After all, it cannot be such a bitter thing to go 
the way you have gone, and to be as you are. 

And thus the thinking of the departed will enable us 
to realize wmmortality. There are times when it does 
not require effort to realize eternity, but commonly it 
does, and one of the most effectual ways of bringing 
the unseen world before us as solid reality is to think 
of some loved and familiar one who has gone into the 
eternal state. Think of him. Set him clearly before 
your mind as you knew him. Remember his thought, 
and energy, and affection. Can it be that all this is 
extinguished ? Can you think of that friend, knowing 
all that was in him; and entertain the thought, even 
for a moment, that he has ceased to be? Is it not 
treachery and insult to his memory? The human 
heart cannot believe it, dare not believe it. It would 
make life a lie. Love protests against thoughts of 
extinction. You cannot imagine those hearts so full, 
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so beautiful, so radiant, whose very memory looks back 
upon you now like a blessing, you cannot remember 
the intensity of their love, the force of their will, the 
wealth of their thought, and then calmly say it was all 
a breath, and they are nothing but dust now. If this 
be so, then what is love, what is duty, what is right and 
aspiration after the beautiful and perfect—what are 
they all but a name? They live, these departed ones ; 
if truth and love are real, they live. Death can no 
more touch their souls than the stormy waves can quench 
the stars. It were easier to think of the whole material 
universe vanishing than of spirits that yearned for light 
and loved God going down into nothingness. They are 
real and alive, and where they are is reality. 

And thus thinking of the departed will take away the 
besetting feeling of solitude connected with death. One 
of the sad thoughts connected with death is that of 
isolation and solitariness. A powerful antidote to such 
feelings is the thought of true friends who are gone, 
and whom we shall meet there. Men are not to be 
listened to who suggest doubts as to the recognition of 
friends in heaven. We should scarcely know ourselves 
without knowing our friends. If we retain our memory 
and speak with our companions shall we not each find 
out who the other is? Think, besides, how the idea 
of non-recognition of friends cuts at the love and the 
friendship we cherish here. Do men who express such 
doubts ever think of the matter in this light? If it 
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be that friends and lovers here shall be nothing to us 
there, then at once all the element of lastingness is 
taken out of affection. And if you take the element 
of enduringness, of eternity, out of affection, if you make 
it a brief thing, what sap or marrow do you leave in 
it? You dwarf and impoverish it; you take the heart 
out of the heart. Certainly we shall know each other 
because we shall be men. We shall be, and remain 
human beings, and have the memories and feelings of 
human beings. What a glow it sheds over the future, 
how rich and full it makes it to think of meeting again 
some who are gone before. Of one thing we are sure, 
their heart has not changed. If we can be said to 
know anything, we know that they are the same to us 
as they ever were. Their horizon is wide now. They 
have had experience of which we cannot form even a 
conception ; but we know that no distance or time, no 
range of knowledge, no height or depth of experience 
can ever alter their love to us. That is a conviction 
which nothing can shake. To doubt it would be to 
wreck our very idea of truth and love, and leave us 
desolate. They are perfect now, but their perfection 
is not cold and impersonal. It makes us shiver to 
think of an icy, impersonal perfection. They are per- 
fect, and therefore they love us with richer and tenderer 
love, a love more special and personal than they ever 
had on earth. They are perfect, and therefore their 


welcome of us will be heartier than any welcome that 
I 
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has ever greeted us here. It will be like a thousand 
welcomes in one. They are perfect now; and the 
shyness and opaqueness, the dumbness, dulness, and 
awkwardness that prevented the outflow of their love 
are all gone. It will be a grand, high, jubilant festival 
when we meet. What! they will say, you are come ; 
you are really come! The day we have looked for, 
and waited and longed for, is come, and you are here 
for ever. You have got it all past—the battle and the 
toil. You are above the frost and the clouds, and now 
we are at home together in the light for ever and aye. 
Let those who are solitary in life think of this. Let 
those who sit groping amid the ruins of the past think 
of it. Let those whose firesides are now desolate 
think of it. Let those to whom the world is cold 
because the best and warmest hearts seem all to have 
left it think of it. Let us all throw our thoughts for- 
ward. Let us think of the companionship, the friend- 
ship, the love we shall have. We know little or 
nothing of these things here. We shall have the feast 
of reason and the flow of soul there for the first time. 
The meeting of hearts and the blending of souls will 
then be entire. And we are not far from this. It lies, 
at most, but a few years ahead of us. 

Thinking of the departed cannot but fill us with regret 
and penitence—To remember angry words or selfishness 
towards the departed is a bitter thing. That hasty 
word or action, or that neglect which seems to you so 
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trivial now, will be a very different thing to reflect on 
when death has intervened. How many standing among 
the long grass that covers the remains of a friend of youth, 
of a parent, of a sister or brother, or husband or wife, 
have felt what the poet has expressed not too strongly. 


“ Cruel, cruel the words I said, 
Cruelly came they back to-day. 


There I put my face in the grass, 
Whispered, Listen to my despair 
I repent me of all I did. 

Speak a little.” 


But they do not speak; they do not hear; and these 
regrets and these tears are all in vain, bitterer because 
in vain. And yet they are not in vain. Few things 
have it in them to be more profitable than these vain 
regrets. It is good to welcome and cherish such 
thoughts, and thus to be brought to a deeper and godly 
penitence, and to be made truer, more loving, con- 
siderate, forbearing, and helpful to friends who remain. 
It is good to be ashamed and blush before God for 
hardness, meanness, or selfishness. It is good to be 
brought to this lowly, contrite mood, though it be over 
the grave of the departed. That place of death may 
be the birthplace of eternal life. Hearts that have 
been hard to every other plea may be conquered and 
melted here, and from this spot rise to heaven, 

Shall not thoughts of the departed free us all from 
the servitude of low aims and lift us into a spiritual 
atmosphere? When you are tempted to be unjust, 
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ungenerous, worldly ; when your existence is growing 
unreal and frivolous; when you are being sucked into 
a vortex of distraction and bitter strife ; when care is 
making you cowardly, think of those who are gone 
and ask how this would appear to them. Think even 
how it would accord with their earthly life, read in the 
light which its completion has given you. It may 
seem sometimes as if we idealized our departed friends; 
and so doubtless we do. We see more clearly their 
life in idea, what it wanted to be at, what it meant. 
We were too near them to see them; they were too 
familiar to be known; and little things, often by a 
kind of necessity of existence, hid the main tendency 
and drift of their ife. Now we seem to see what they 
were. The undergrowth is away from the tree now, 
and all the profusion and mingling of twigs, and we 
see the ideal. We loved them much in life, but more 
now, for we know them better. Let us chide and stir 
ourselves then by the discovery we have made. Let 
the thought of their past joined to their glorious pre- 
sent animate us in all the struggle of life. Let us re- 
member that they belong to us, and we to them still 
and always. And let the opening of our eyes, which 
their death has caused, make us wise. The same great 
qualities may be found in friends who remain, other and 
yet the same. We may be in possession of angels una- 
wares, Let us not be blind; let us try if we cannot get 
some real sight without the bitter and costly aid of death. 


x 


CHERUBIM, PALM TREES, AND OPEN 
FLOWERS. 


‘‘And he carved all the walls of the house round about with 
carved figures of cherubim and palm trees and open flowers.”— 
1 Kings vi. 29. 


THE temple of Jerusalem was the centre of the Jewish 
religion, and thus the highest exhibition of Christ and 
the spirit of true worship. It is doubtless for this 
reason that the building of the temple is so minutely 
described, and that the peculiar style of ornamentation 
is given with precision. The writer is not contented 
with saying that the temple was richly ornamented ; 
he enters into details of the ornament. The question 
cannot but occur, Why this peculiar carving exclu- 
sively? In this chapter it is mentioned three times 
that the carving consisted of cherubim, palm trees, and 
open flowers. This question that rises in our minds is 
one that could scarcely be escaped by the worshippers. 
Everywhere they looked they were met by this three- 
fold ornamentation, everywhere cherubim, palm trees, 
and open flowers; these and nothing but these. If 
only beauty had been the object, if simply ornament 
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had been studied, greater variety would have been in- 
troduced; but the perpetual recurrence of these three, 
amid all the visible forms that convey ideas of beauty, 
could not fail to strike and to raise inquiry. There are 
questions which it is good to put, though one may not 
be able to answer them fully or with complete certainty. 
It was good for the worshippers to put that question, as 
it was difficult for them to avoid putting it, though no 
full answer might have been possible for them. It was 
better for them to have the nature and purpose of wor- 
ship hinted to them in suggestive and inexhaustible 
pictures which would expand and change, now present- 
ing one side and now another, than to have had it 
declared in so many written words whose depth they 
might soon imagine themselves to have fathomed. It 
is good for us also to put this question, for that orna- 
mentation, along with the temple itself, abides for us 
in its spiritual significance. The temple at Jerusalem 
exists for us, indeed, in a higher sense than it did 
to those to whom it was actual and material. 
It abides, stands out clear and solid before us in 
its deep spiritual meaning, full of suggestion and 
stimulus. For what is solid but the spiritual? Let us 
lay hold, then, of some of the suggestions which this 
carving conveyed to them and still conveys to us. Let 
us try what we can learn regarding the nature of 
spiritual worship from this threefold ornamentation of 
the House of God. 
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I. The first thought that strikes us, as it could not 
but have struck all thoughtful worshippers in the temple, 
is this :—TZhe union of the Earthly and Heavenly, the 
Natural and the Spiritual, in Worship and Religion. 

The highest spiritual creatures and two of the most 
prominent natural objects were portrayed together in 
the House of God. The cherubim representing heaven, 
the highest grade of spiritual creation, and the palm 
tree and the open flower representatives of earth and 
nature in their finest and noblest shapes, were brought 
together on the walls of the House of God. And there 
was nothing else to be seen. Was there ever a more 
striking manifestation of the union of the earthly and 
heavenly, the natural and spiritual? The highest 
creature in the spiritual realm was. here set alongside 
of natural objects known to all. If any one had been 
disposed to think that by erecting the temple for the 
worship of God all religious and spiritual significance 
had been taken from the outward natural world, the 
error was corrected here. On the walls of the 
house, which had been built expressly for the 
worship of God, were representatives from the 
older temple. The edifice that Solomon reared 
proved that the temple of nature was not enough. 
If this had been enough for man the temple 
at Jerusalem never would have been built. Na- 
ture has her shrines, and a certain kind of worship 
may be offered to God there. His eternal power and 
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Godhead are made manifest by the things which are 
seen. The mountains and the forests, the rivers and 
the oceans, the stars and the flowers, call upon man to 
worship God, and they tend to infuse and arouse a 
spirit of devotion. But man has become callous to 
the voice of nature. Nature speaking to him has 
generally seemed only a confused noise. Nature is in 
some cases too beautiful, and draws the affection of his 
vagrant heart to herself. Nature is sometimes too 
stern, and in that sternness man cannot see God, or 
cannot love Him. Nature is altogether too compli- 
cated to lead man to God. Her voices sound contra- 
diction. She draws to God and drives away. 

But all nature is full of suggestion and impulse to 
the man who has been once taught by Christ what God 
is, anda man deprives himself of a most important aid to 
worship when he refuses to listen to the ten thousand 
voices of nature, refuses to hear the tones of awe, and 
of tenderness and love and sympathy that come from 
nature around him. Worship of God will never be 
healthy and many-sided if it excludes the view of the 
outer world. Look at the Book of Psalms. It is a 
grandly spiritual book, truly called the heart of the 
Bible, full of highest longing, fervent aspiration, and 
praise. Groans and sighs from the burdened soul 
alternate with exultation. Wailing and rapture suc- 
ceed each other all through. Deep, manifold, and 
awful is the tragedy of human life there, and glorious 
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are the bursts of melody and hope that sweep across 
it. But, through all the mystery, across all the struggle 
and agony and shouts of triumph, there comes the scent 
of flowers and of pines and mown grass, the singing of 
birds and the lowing of cattle, the roar of the sea and 
the murmur of the stream. Soon the temple walls the 
two were mingled. Beside the tokens of earth were 
representatives from the heavenly temple, teaching that 
heaven’s service, though higher, is of the same sort with 
the service on earth. Representatives from the temple 
of nature were there, and representatives from the 
heavenly temple. In the house of God and in worship 
heaven and earth are brought together. We represent 
in our worship all creatures that cannot worship. We 
are the priests of the whole visible creation, and our 
worship unites us with the highest intelligences. As 
in our constitution we unite matter and spirit, so in 
our worship we link together seer. and unseen creatures. 
We link together the seraph and the flower. Both are 
represented and contained in us. In worship, space 
and time vanish. We are in the same company with 
those who are worshipping around the throne the un- 
veiled glory. It matters not how many millions of 
miles way extend between them and us, it is the spirit 
that is all. We are come to the innumerable company 
of angels. We are one with them and are beside them. 
Without worship of the same God a gulf yawns 
between spirits that cannot be bridged; but with the 
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worship of the one God and Father distance, space, 
and time are annihilated, and we have fellowship with 
the whole of the heavenly hosts. So religion should 
have its centre in revelation, and should draw its nutri- 
ment from the grand realities of reconciliation and divine 
fellowship. It was not the carving on the walls; not 
cherub, palm tree, or open flower that made the temple; 
it was the altar and the Shekinah. It is the altar still 
and the Shekinah that make a house of God. Redemp- 
tion by Christ and the presence of God, these make a 
temple anywhere. But while remembering, above all, 
the altar and the Shekinah, let us not forget the sur- 
roundings. Let us remember the carving on the walls. 
The altar is illustrated and glorified by these. The 
cherub and the flower teach the same circle of truths, 
and throughout the Bible they are united. The Saviour 
brought them together in His teaching as prophets and 
sweet singers had done before. Never in our hearts 
or lives let nature and revelation be divorced. Do 
not think that you can become more spiritual by 
making yourself deaf to the myriad voices of creation 
around you. Be assured of it, ‘hat is a morbid religion 
that tries to be more spiritual than God’s plan, more 
spiritual than the Psalms and the parables of Christ. 
These things are God’s ministers to help you to be 
more spiritual in your religion. The natural exists 
for the sake of the spiritual, and the spiritual never 
has its true force and health and balance apart 
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from the natural which God has appointed for its 
service. 


II. Another great lesson taught by this threefold 
ornamentation on the walls of the temple was this: 
Life the grand Source, Material, Reality. 

There were three kinds of life portrayed on these 
walls. Of all the beautiful objects in nature they 
were living and only living things that were pictured 
there. As the worshipper looked around him he saw 
the lowest form of life, the vegetable; and the highest 
form of life, the spiritual, the angelic, the heavenly. 
Life was here in three stages: life rooted and growing, 
like the palm tree; life expanded, like the open flower ; 
and life in its highest state, the life of the cherub. 
How plainly did the voice come from the innermost 
sanctuary: “Life is all.” It is life that is the grand 
desideratum in the worship of God. It is life that 
gives value to all things. Nothing is valuable without 
life. Form is good; ceremonial is good; but form and 
ceremonial are nothing without life. The temple and 
truth all had their end in life. That temple with all 
its magnificence was nothing without life. These 
sacrifices, with their streaming blood and smoke ascend- 
ing continually to heaven, solemn as they were, and 
ordained of God, were nothing, dissociated from spiritual] 


life. 
The true life of the soul, then, what is it? The 
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temple explains this. The worshippers were incessantly 
brought to this question: What is life which is thus 
so prominent? And they were evermore thrown 
back on the temple for the answer. In the temple was 
the answer found. In the truth that was proclaimed 
there, and in the services that were pursued the answer 
was found to that enquiry, What is life? Life is 
that which has fellowship with God, life is that which 
loves God, and longs after Him; life is that which 
feeds upon God’s truth. We are no nearer answering 
the question precisely and definitely in words than they 
were. It is still the grand secret. We cannot tell 
what the life of a plant is, or the life of an animal, or 
the life of a cherub, or the life of a man. But we seem 
to know more about the highest kind of life than any 
other. We know that the spiritual life of a soul 
consists in love to God; that it is love to God, love ot 
the true and the right and the holy that makes all 
the pulses of the soul to beat. It is love to God 
that makes the soul sensitive in all its parts. It is 
love to God that gives sight and gives feeling. It is 
love to God that fits man for all work in time and 
eternity. 

One great lesson taught by this threefold exhibition 
of life in the temple was undoubtedly this, that all lite 
has the same grand, general laws. How widely apart 
these different forms of life were—vegetable life and 
highest seraphic life; and yet widely apart as they 
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are they have the same laws. God does all His work 
from the humblest to the highest according to the same 
principles. The life of the plant is sustained by the 
same laws as the spiritual life of the cherub. The 
seraph burns and sings by the same simple laws of 
being as the plant grows and the flower expands. 
The laws of growth are the same in all: they all live 
by reception ; they all live by the putting forth of 
energy ; they all live by change according to the nature 
of their being. My friends, we ought to remember that 
wherever true life exists, it is never an arbitrary, va- 
grant, or capricious thing. It must go in the line that 
all life goes. Life will always claim for itself law. 
All life demands law to preserve itself from death. It 
is by law that it flourishes and grows. When life 
transgresses law, seeking liberty by stepping over the 
bounds, it becomes first bondage and then death. Life 
has its grand preservation in law everywhere through 


the universe of God. 


III. The worshipper was taught by this threefold 
ornamentation on all the walls of the house : 7he union 
of these three things in spiritual life—worship, fruit- 
Julness, and beauty. 

Worship represented by the cherub, fruitfulness by 
the palm tree, and beauty by the open flower. ‘True 
spiritual life shows itself not in one of these but in all 
Worship is the foundation and the nutriment of life 
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It is by the perception of the glory of God and by the 
adoration of it that the soul is sustained; and it is by 
fruitfulness that this food finds scope for its energy ; 
for food that is taken into the spiritual nature, and 
that does not find outlet and space for its energy ceases 
to be food. Wherever there is true worship of God 
there is also the fruitfulness of the palm tree, and 
wherever there is true fruitfulness arising from the 
worship of God, there is beauty as the result of these. 
True spiritual beauty is the outcome of the union of 
these two things—worship and practical fruitfulness. 
The worship of the infinite perfection, conjoined with 
practical fruitfulness in every good way and work, 
generates spiritual beauty. There is a beauty per- 
taining to the soul of man richer than that of 
flowers, and this comes, and can only come from 
the mingling of these two things. And how strikingly 
was the true beauty of soul delineated in the union of 
the two kinds of beauty on the wall. For, observe, 
here in the open flower was the most perishable 
of all, and in the cherub was the picture of the 
imperishable. One of the strangest things in this 
world is that the most beautiful things are the 
most transient. It is an enigma of existence that 
forms of loveliness that suggest to us the eternal 
and the perfect, and that will not allow our souls to 
rest in anything short of this, fade and die while 
we are looking at them. The bloom of the flower, 
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so exquisite that nothing less than the infinite is 
suggested by it, passes in a few days. The glory 
of the sunset fades ere you can realize it, and the 
splendour of the rainbow grows dim ere we have had 
time to travel along its bridge. And this the heart of 
man has ever felt to be one of the hardest riddles, 
that such splendid forms of beauty and loveliness, so 
full of suggestion, so rich and enriching, should vanish 
as if they were of no account. There cannot be any 
doubt that our blessed God has meant this question to 
rise in our minds: Why is the beautiful so evanescent ? . 
Is there nothing but a perishable, fleeting beauty ? 
Had the forms of loveliness in the world been endur- 
ing we should not have been so constrained to put that 
other question: Is there not then an enduring, peren- 
nial beauty? But when all beautiful forms fade so 
soon, appear only to die, the question is forced upon 
us, Is there not a beauty that cannot die? The ques- 
tion was answered there on the walls. Here is the 
fleeting beauty ; but there in the spiritual nature is the 
undying, the unfading. Does the weary soul of man, 
tired of beauty that passes away, ask, What is the 
beauty that can never perish? The answer is there. 
It is the beauty of the cherub, the grace and fairness 
of the soul, the loveliness of love: these things are 
more lasting than the mountains and more solid. Have 
these within thee, and thine shall be a beauty that 


shall outlive the stars. 
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IV. The worshippers were taught by this threefold 
delineation on the walls: The union of these three things 
in the worship of God—Aspiration, Growth, and Re- 
ceptwvity. 

Aspiration was taught by the cherub. The highest 
form of spiritual life was presented continually before 
the worshipper in order that he might know what he 
had to aspire to; and the palm tree, the emblem ot 
steady, straight, upward growth was a constant les- 
son and reminder. Did the question rise, How 
shall I become like the cherub? Were there no 
hearts that could read the answer in the open flower ? 
The open flower is the way to the cherub. One 
of the finest pictures of reception among all the ob- 
jects that God has made is a flower that lies open to 
catch the sunshine, and to drink the rain and the dew, 
shuts up when the sun departs, but expands itself again 
when the sun’s rays touch it. By reception the plant 
and the flower live; and by reception the soul of man 
lives and grows. The thought of the cherub may appal 
spirits such as ours. How shall I, burdened by sin and 
corruption ; how shall I, pressed beneath a sense of vile- 
ness, ever rise to be like a cherub? I might as well at- 
tempt to fly. The answer is, Open thy soul like the 
flower tothe incoming of divinelight and life and strength 
and joy. That is a lowly and a simple effort. Open your 
soul—that is the one answer. Be an open flower now, and 
you shall be a cherub by and by. No amount of straining, 
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no amount of trying to fly, no amount of wishing to be 
like a cherub, can accomplish it. It is not in man to 
produce this. He cannot lift himself up from the earth 
by leaping. After the highest leap the earth claims 
him again. The open flower was just a pictorial way 
of saying, “ It is God that worketh in you to will and 
to do of His good pleasure.” “My soul waiteth on God.” 
“The Lord God is a sun.” “The Lord is my light and 
saving health.” “Out of His fulness have we received 
and grace for grace.” “Ye arecomplete in Him.” The 
open flower said to all, “ Everything comes from receiv- 
ing; make sure of receiving always and evermore.” Is 
there any of us, then, despondent, when we think of 
perfection? Does the thought ever come over us—I 
-am too weak and sinful, too sad and despondent, ever 
to think that I can be a companion of the cherub. 
Poor worm of the dust, how can I ever dream of being 
a companion to these glorious beings. Remember the 
open flower and its lessons, and despond no more. 
How does the flower thrive? By being open. That 
is all. And how are you to thrive? Be open; keep 
open to God’s influence and indwelling. Let all 
your effort be just to lie open to God, and be for ever 
crying that God may come in His sunshine, in the 
power and tenderness of His truth and Spirit, and you 
will grow up like the palm tree, step by step, until, 
when eternity breaks upon you, you shall find yourself 


a cherub, a companion of the very highest of God’s 
K 
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creatures for ever and ever. Fellowship was taught 
by these walls. Spiritual life always demands it. 
There is no true life that shuts itself up and sees only 
God and self. Individuality was taught there, for 
the palm tree was a symbol of solitary life. Depend- 
ence on God, above all, was taught by the open flower. 
By dependence on God true individuality on the one 
hand, and true fellowship on the other, are obtained. 

Our life, my hearers, is that of a flower. Man 
cometh forth like a flower and is cut down. It is by 
aspiring to the cherub life that we gain the victory 
over that. We are no longer distressed with the 
thought of the brevity of the life when that of im- 
mortal beauty has dawned upon us, and when we 
firmly grasp the record that God hath given to us 
eternal life, and that this life is in His Son. 


AL 


LOVE A WAY TO FAITH. 


“‘ Whom having not seen ye love ; in whom, though now ye see 
Him not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory.”—1 Peter i. 8. 


THERE are two things in this verse which arrest atten- 
tion, love and faith toward an unseen Christ; and 
joy unspeakable and full of glory. The latter of 
these we shall not enter upon; the former we shall 
just glance at. The Apostle gives prominence to this, 
that Christ is unseen and yet is the object of our love 
and faith. The advantage that sight confers is one that 
men do not readily forget. To see is to believe, is 
language repeated constantly in various forms. , The 
instantaneous conviction, the full and unwavering assur- 
ance, the rapid and resistless emotion are peculiarly 
the result of sight. And yet, this we all know to be 
true, that the most of those who saw Christ did not 
believe, that those whose faith began with sight in- 
creased in faith when He became invisible, and that 
many who had seen Him without believing became firm 
believers when He was withdrawn from sight. What 
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is the explanation of this? Simply that the greater 
part of Christ could not be seen, that what was visible 
often diverted attention from what was central and 
essential, and that, in fact, Christ could not be really 
presented to men till His history was complete. The 
history of Christ is Christ, and not till you take in the 
whole can you be truly said to see Christ. The unseen 
Christ is the complete Christ, the real Christ. 

But it is to another truth presented in the text that 
we direct attention—a truth of vast importance, and 
which stands closely connected with Christ’s invisi- 
bility. Yeu notice that in the Apostle’s words love 
comes before belief. This is certainly not what we 
should have expected. Why is the natural order of 
things reversed? How can we love before we believe? 
Must we not first feel convinced of the reality of Christ 
and the genuineness of His claims? Must we not on 
this conviction trust Him, and so have love generated 
in our souls ? Is not love plainly and undeniably built 
upon faith and hope? And yet, if we take the case of 
one who saw Christ, is it not clear that love to Him 
must have preceded faith ? Would not love spring up 
at once in witnessing some act of Christ or listening to 
some of His words? And yet faith may have involved 
more difficulty. It was impossible not to love; but 
how was it possible to believe, in spite of all the 
difficulties lying in their expectations regarding the 
Messiah? Nay; do we not see the love of the dis- 
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ciples to their Master actually struggling to attain to 
faith in the face of their old beliefs? Love took no 
heed of these obstacles. For it, in view of Christ, there 
was no obstruction. It went straight to its object. But 
faith could not avoid the encounter. It had to grapple 
with its enemies. 

Is the case different with men now? Do not men 
in general learn to love Christ before they ever ask the 
question of His reality and the genuineness of His 
claims ? How can they help loving Christ ? For 
many souls to read a single page of His life is of 
necessity to love Him, and with a love corresponding 
somewhat to the sublimity and tenderness of His 
character. But faith mvolves questions which cannot 
at once be answered. And it is this love which more 
than anything else solves the doubts, keeping the soul 
near to Christ till they are solved, or constraining it to 
trust Christ without any definite answer to its questions. =] 


This, then, is the truth which we wish to set before 
you:—That love to Christ is the usual way to Faith, 
both to Belief in His reality and Trust in Hum. 

Of course I do not question that men may attain to 
faith through investigation. Inquiry and search cannot 
be otherwise than favourable to faith; what I mean is 
this, that for men in general, for men and women of all 
sorts, the way that leads through love to faith is the 
practical, the usual, the reasonable, and the sufficient 
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one. And here the first thing that strikes us is the 
adaptation of the Gospels especially, and also, but not 
so markedly, of the Epistles to awaken love above all. 
The appeal is not made mainly and directly to the 
understanding and reason. Men are not argued 
with. There is no elaborate demonstration presented. 
There is no shutting up of men by inexorable logic. 
On the contrary, there is a picture presented of a 
great and marvellous life and a death of outward 
ignominy but transcendent moral glory. This pic- 
ture is given four times in varying lights and colours 
and proportions. The great aim and spirit of the 
Epistles is to bring out the central idea of the life 
and death, and to exhibit their leading principles and 
lessons. In the Gospels, then, Christ is presented, 
specially and directly, in a way to awaken love rather 
than to meet the questions of the reason. Even 
His miracles are chiefly appeals to admiration and 
love. They present Him in the most tender and 
winning, gracious and bountiful aspects. His discourses 
and shorter utterances awaken our admiration, fill us 
with astonishment, win our hearts by their kindness 
and urgency. His forbearance and gentleness have the 
same effect, His humility that washes the feet of His 
disciples, His patience under His sufferings, His sublime 
forgiveness of His murderers on the cross, the majesty 
mingling with His deepest degradation melt our hearts. 
In the case of Jesus there is an unparalleled blending 
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of the two great forces in the awakening of love— 
admiration and pity. He calls forth the loftiest 
admiration and the profoundest sympathy and com- 
passion for His sufferings. How can we do otherwise 
than love Him—the noble, the heavenly, the generous 
One, so lofty in purpose, so wise, so beautiful, so sub- 
lime, and yet so lowly? He comes knocking at the 
door of our hearts with His matchless love, His tender 
grace, His radiance, His mystery. Must we not let 
Him in? Oh, He carries our hearts away with a glorious 
compulsion. We are glad to be overcome. We should 
be ashamed of ourselves for ever if we could resist Him. 
We must love Him if we have any love at all to love, 
or truth, compassion, bountifulness, or elevation of tone 
and purpose. 

Observe how insinuating this appeal to love is. It 
works itself into your heart before you are aware. You 
are surprised into admiration and into love. The life 
of Jesus is so exquisitely human, so full of little touches 
that mean nothing to the bare intellect, but are mighty 
with the heart. Before the life and death of Jesus the 
hardest hearts have wept, the most abandoned and 
desperate characters have bowed in shame, have felt a 
elow returning to the cold, deserted haunts of their 
spirit, and, most wonderful of all, the self-righteous 
Pharisee has been abashed and confounded. 

The sudden transitions in the history of Jesus, His 
turning from rebuke to compassion, His weeping, His 
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rejoicing, His soaring into lofty heights of contempla- 
tion, His descent to the minute things of daily life, His 
vehement invectives against hypocrisy, His tender com- 
passion for the outcast waken up men and stir them in 
the depths of their being. 

The great qualities of Christ have the effect of 
rousing some answering feelings in the souls of men. 
Every truly elevated life has such an influence ; but 
that of Christ in an altogether peculiar and trans- 
cendent manner. It makes men aware of the seeds 
of things in their nature of which they had never 
dreamed. It is like music which makes the coward 
brave, and inspires even the mean soul for the time 
with noble sentiments. Men, in this way, by a per- 
sonal attachment to Christ, or affection for Him, or 
admiration of Him, or enthusiasm for Him, according 
as their particular bent may be, grow into a love of all 
things noble and pure. They seem constrained by and 
by to love things which before they hated, because they 
find them in Him. There is a something that prevents 
them from condemning or disliking anything they recog- 
nize in Christ. Love to a great personality creates the 
strongest and subtlest kind of consistency. And so a 
man learns sympathetically all righteousness, and grows 
reconciled in heart to the entire government of God. 

And then another result appears. Keeping pace 
with this love of righteousness, penitence shows itself. 
A sense of sin, and a bitter shame on account of it, 
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grows on the man who earnestly admires Christ. 
Scarcely can admiration remain a barren and distant 
sentiment. Christ’s character will not be tamely 
admired. It does not admit of it, provided the ad- 
miration is direct and simple, and not secondhand. 
There is an intensity about Christ that forbids this. 
He speaks far too seriously and sternly about sin to 
allow any one that loves Him truly in any way to 
remain untouched by sorrow and shame. 

What takes place when this stage is reached? The 
man is now in a position to appreciate the rich and 
tender things which Christ utters about forgiveness. 
And now he comes to understand that Christ is a 
Saviour. Whenever sin is felt to be a burden, a 
deeper insight is gained into Christ. Then it comes 
to be a question—Can I trust Christ with my guilty 
soul? A most real and pressing question. Do you 
not see how the admiration for Christ, the latent affec- 
tion for Him will operate now? How can he hesitate 
to trust his soul with Him before whom he has often 
bowed as love, and righteousness, and truth ? 

Or it may be not so much a sense of sin and a desire 
for forgiveness as a feeling of the weight of an immortal 
being, a feeling that the responsibility is something 
terrible, that it cannot be borne alone, a desire, if 
possible, to give over the weight and risk of it to 
another. Oh, if this were but possible. The very 
admiration of Christ has produced this feeling, has 
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made the man insensibly to perceive what a vast 
mysterious nature he has, what mighty things it is 
capable of, and what a ruin it is and may become. 
And Christ is the answer to the longing. He has cast 
down and He can lift up. He has killed and He 
can make alive. He says, “Come unto me all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden and I will give you rest.” 
Shall not the soul that has long admired Christ, and in 
some real way loved Him, welcome His voice and come 
to Him with all its load ? 

And now faith in Christ has been reached. The 
needs of the soul, combining with love to Christ, have 
called out faith. They have made Christ real. Strong 
admiration tends to this. The feeling of the moral 
consistency of Christ, of the uniqueness and individu- 
ality of His character, of the depth, practicalness, and 
spirituality of Huis teaching, combine to produce the 
sense of His reality. And now the deep and pressing 
wants of the soul increase the conviction. 

It may be that just at this stage doubts will rise in 
the mind. Christ was admired and loved, and perhaps 
the question had scarcely ever risen whether He be- 
longed to the realm of imagination or reality. Now 
when the need is felt for a Saviour, that question may 
rise as if to bar the way. But thus the soul is thrown 
back on itself and on prayer, and also on closer scrutiny 
of Christ and of the Word of God; and, slowly or 
speedily, the difficulty disappears. Christ stands in 
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such an atmosphere. He has such a surrounding of 
truth, such a vast, solid continent all related to Him; 
there is such a heavenly beauty in Him, such a wealth 
and splendour, and such a perfect adaptation to all the 
wants of the soul, that the man grows ashamed of his 
doubts. He pushes all aside and cries, “ He is reality. 
I know it and am sure. O Jesus! Thou art the Christ 
the Son of the Living God. I must doubt the very 
reality of truth and righteousness before I can doubt 
Thee.” 

Without love for Christ this point could not be 
attained. Love cannot give up its great object. It 
cannot part with its reality——The history of a soul’s 
coming to Christ may be summed up briefly, then, for 
the most part in this way. We are touched by the 
narrative of His sufferings, or stirred by an appeal, or 
moved by the grandeur of some utterance. We are 
drawn by some exhibition of His love and tenderness. 
From that time on, other things begin to attract and 
impress. Thus earnestness grows. We are in a state 
for faith to take root. Then some sorrow or a sense of 
sin leads us to feel the need of a Saviour, or some 
direct claim of Christ calling on us to submit keeps 
sounding in our soul, We cannot tell how it grew, 
but there rose in us the feeling of One worthy. of our 
trust; and when trust was needed and demanded it 


appeared. 
And from that period love assumed another form. 
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When faith in Christ begins to work, then love be- 
comes both wider and more earnest. Then love feels 
obligation. It feels that it has got a task to fulfil and 
a debt to discharge. Formerly it was a stream wan- 
dering according to its fancy, now in shallows, and now 
in narrow rocky defiles; now it has its work, and 
it gathers itself for it, deepening itself, and going in 
straight and steady course. It does all sort of work, 
as it moves along, driving mills and bearing on its bosom 
vessels of all sizes. Faith becomes henceforward the 
great feeder and tributary of love, bringing down sup- 
plies to it from all the mountains of truth and showers 
of grace. 

Let us notice one or two inferences from this line of 
thought. We see how love to an unseen Christ operates 
in keeping Him near to the soul in spite of the lapse 
of centuries. It seems at first sight as if it would be 
nigh impossible to resist the influence of time. It has 
such a dissolving power. All things crumble before it. 
How true these words of Matthew Arnold, regarding 
the early age of Christianity, are to some moods of the 
soul :— 

“ Oh had I lived in that great day, 
How had its glory new 


Filled earth and heaven, and caught away 
My ravished spirit too.” 


But though a true expression of some moods they 
are not true to the realities. Christ has such a power of 
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evoking love that it keeps Him always fresh. When 
we love Him we seek fellowship with Him and He is 
present. When souls love Christ and are in con- 
stant fellowship with Him, what matters the first 
century, or the nineteenth? There are humble, earnest 
souls to-day in myriads that feel Christ more real and 
nearer than many who had seen Him in the flesh. 
How finely the natural and the spiritual blend in 
love to Christ. There are those who never seem to 
get beyond the natural. They love Christ as they love 
any great benefactor of the world. They love Him as 
they love all noble, self-denying men who have toiled 
and suffered. And who can tell just precisely when his 
love to Christ rose out of this sphere, and became 
spiritual; or when any such love becomes spiritual, 
aspiring, and active? There are those who do not 
take the name of Christ, or call him Master, who have 
an enthusiasm for Him that might make many Chris- 
tians blush and bring tears to their eyes. Who can 
tell when such affection for Christ may pass into a 
truly spiritual thing, or how slight the bands may be that 
restrain it? Can any man draw the line between the 
natural and the spiritual, and say, here the natural 
ends and the spiritual begins? Is not all true love 
to good and right at bottom and ultimately a love to 
God, if only it knew itself? Must we not speak of it 
as both an inspiration and an instrument of the Spirit 
of God who besets men everywhere and broods over 
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them? Is not the manifestation of Christ the one 
grand means by which this latent love of goodness is 
kindled and lifted up, and recognizes its centre and 
home? Is not the immense power that Christ has 
over the natural admiration of men one of His own 
greatest weapons and one of the things which the 
Spirit of God most uses ? 

And is not this one of the main adaptations of the 
Gospel to the whole world? What, indeed, were all 
other attractions and proofs without this? A religion, 
intended for all men, must rest its claims mainly on 
appeals like this which address the common heart of 
men. ‘The history of Christ speaks a universal 
language. 

The bearing of this subject upon two classes of men 
especially is apparent—men of a literary taste, whose 
minds have been widened and nourished by the history 
and literature of various countries and ages; and men 
of a practical turn in whom benevolence is prominent. 
The wider the knowledge of men attained by means ot 
literature, and the more the ethical ideal is raised and 
purified, the more striking and attractive does Christ 
appear. What Christianity has to desire above many 
things is the bringing forward of all men who have 
been distinguished for moral weight and brilliance. It 
is a matter of secondary importance how far their 
histories may be mythical or fictitious. Myth and 
fiction show what the human heart produces and 
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delights in, what its tidemark is, what it thinks desir- 
able. Let them be placed alongside of Christ. Let the 
difference be manifested as to reality, depth and 
tenderness, breadth and naturalness, elevation and 
intensity, relation to time and eternity, God and man, 
the race and the individual. Many are not impressed 
and convinced by the character of Christ simply 
because they have not had the means of judging 
how transcendent He is, how far above the highest He 
stands, and how infinitely closer He comes. They do 
not know the limitations of men. They do not 
know how He stands out the one unapproachable, 
undimmed object of love for all nations and ages, the 
One that has the key of the human heart everywhere. 
The more that men know what man has been, and 
what man can do, the more they read and think and 
investigate man’s history and literature, the more they 
will see the peerless grandeur and beauty of Christ. 
Men turning their back upon Christ as familiar and 
commonplace, and setting out on a pilgrimage through 
the literature of the world for the noble, the beautiful, 
the tender, the profound, the lowly, the human, 
the sublime, will find, if they are true to their aim, 
that they are like men sailing round the world: they 
come back to the same point from the opposite direc- 
tion, but with enlarged knowledge. 

And if a man attempts no tour round the world, 
but simply seeks what medicine he can apply to 
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human hearts, what antidote he can find for sin and 
woe, how he can touch souls, and win them out of 
despondency and darkness, hardness and sloth and 
shame into light and love and joy; if he is only intent 
on sweetening and ennobling human life, he will find 
there is but one simple, ready, efficacious, universal 
means, the story of that marvellous life and death— 
Love to the unseen Christ. 


XII. 


COMPENSATION. 


‘‘Though our outward man is decaying, yet our inward man is 
renewed day by day.”—2 Cor. iv. 16. (Revised.) 


THAT there is an inward invisible man who makes 
himself visible by the body and uses it as his instru- 
ment, is admitted in some form by all. Man is con- 
scious of a world of thought and feeling within, which, 
to a certain extent, moves on independent of the body. 
Sometimes the body is treated roughly to satisfy the 
soul, and sometimes it is pampered as if it were 
master, or, indeed, everything; but in every case 
thought and will are recognised as powers capable of 
dictating a course opposed to the body and destructive 
of it. The inward and outward man are felt occasion- 
ally to have different interests, and there is a necessity 
laid on the man to choose between these. The 
Apostle was under such a necessity often. His in- 
ward man demanded a course which brought toil and 
pain to his outward man and ultimately caused its 


death. But his inward man went on rising and 
L 
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strengthening, and this reconciled him to the destruc- 
tion of the outward. The same process of decay is 
going on in all men. The outward man is doomed to 
perish, and often is seen rapidly decaying; while the 
mental powers are keen and bright, and while the 
moral powers are as visibly increasing in elevation and 
intensity. This is a great marvel in man’s life, that, of 
the two parts of his nature which are so closely 
linked, one should pursue a course so opposite to the 
other. Why should the course of the one be upward, 
while that of the other is downward ? Why should 
man have experience at the same time of two opposite 
processes ? 

Let us fix our attention, in considering this subject, 
on the two contrasted processes and on the corres- 
pondence that should exist between them. 


I. The two contrasted but closely related Processes. 
These may be considered generally as illustrating the 
law of compensation, and more particularly as the highest 
example of successive decaying coverings, means, and 
materials used by the same agent. Perhaps the best 
known of Emerson’s Essays is that on Compensation. 
It is a beautiful and suggestive exposition; but it 
omits the highest example, the greatest loss, the 
universal one which no man can fail to see, the com- 
pensation for which can be found only in one direction, 
a direction in which many fail to look. We cannot 
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but ask, What is the compensation for the main, the 
total and final loss? Have you nothing to say about 
this? Surely there must be a clear, strong, undoubted 
exemplification of the law here? He seems also too 
certain of compensation in every case, as a matter of 
necessity, leaving out of view the frequently absolute 
need of exertion, and the fact that without this the loss 
may only take a worse form. The doctrine, indeed, is 
pushed by him to an extreme which, to say the least, 
obscures and menaces both Divine retribution and 
Divine forgiveness. But beyond doubt, there is an 
element of compensation running through all things. 
Sometimes it is slight, sometimes only to be found by 
search or toil; sometimes it is near, sometimes remote ; 
sometimes it is greater far and of a higher kind than 
the loss; and sometimes it comes without being sought, 
and is only slowly recognised. It may be safely said 
that there is no kind of loss, however painful, distress- 
ing, and humiliating, which has not some sort of com- 
pensation ; and often the most painful and humiliating 
losses have the highest kind of compensation. Losses 
for which no compensation at all appears, which 
necessitate looking into some other sphere altogether, 
are those which are most richly compensated. It may 
be enough out of innumerable cases to refer to the loss 
of sight and the loss of wealth. When a man first 
loses his sight how irreparable the loss appears. He 
is imprisoned in darkness. Earth and sky and the 
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face of man have vanished. But from the very 
moment of the loss a principle of compensation is at 
work. His hearing, by the increased strain put upon 
it, becomes acute ; his sense of touch grows keen and 
discriminating. It would almost seem as if the sense 
of sight, driven from its proper abode, had found its 
way to the tips of the fingers, so that the man even in 
some cases distinguishes colours. But the gain may 
be less in the direction of the senses than in a higher. 
How often does the blind man, shut out from the 
visible world, retire into the world of reflection. The 
objects of thought grow real to him; he acquires a 
command over his faculties, and a power of working 
on without external aid. Concentration of power, 
wideness of horizon and serenity supply his loss. 
When wealth is lost life seems emptied out. A man 
feels as if he were left naked, without support or stay. 
But even in the first shock, with all its bewilderment 
and consternation, there is a stirring up of the man, a 
rousing of the depths, and a groping about for some- 
thing to take the place of the lost wealth. And thus | 
gradually higher qualities are called out, a determined 
energy to recover, if possible, what has been lost, and 
which, whether it succeeds or not, wakens what would 
otherwise have slept ; or a falling back on the higher 
wealth of the soul, an insight into the true meaning 
of things, which had hitherto been missed. Have we 
not here an approach to the compensation of the text, 
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the renewal of the inward man? The renewal of the 
inward man—what a striking and suggestive word! 
It is as if the inward man were like the outward man 
waxing old, as if there were a dulness and decay 
coming over him: as if he, too, were ceasing to grow, 
and tending downwards, and as if, in opposition to this 
tendency, a new process were set up, not only driving 
off the decay, but going further and further up into 
the region of life: as if, indeed, the inward man 
were becoming younger, while the outer man was 
growing old. And this is in very truth what the com- 
pensation comes to. It is youth. The renewal of the 
Holy Spirit is the rising and widening of the being 
towards its true nature, its immortal ideal. It is the 
soul growing fresher and purer, its sight becoming 
clearer, its love warmer, its strength greater and firmer, 
its whole being more sensitive and alive; the domain 
of life and light increasing, that of darkness and death 
lessening evermore. 

This compensation is the solidest and greatest of all 
realities in the present. It is an actual good in 
possession which immeasurakly transcends all others. 
To become pure and good and true, to be like God, 
this alone is greatness and blessedness, this alone is 
substance. And this substance carries eternity init. I 
can find no type or image of compensation in the 
world which corresponds in both directions, present and 
future, to this. There is one common image presented 
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in autumn, When the leaves are whirling yellow and 
brown along the ground, ay, and long before, while 
they are still green on the tree, you may notice the 
bud carefully wrapt up for the coming spring. It 
is Nature’s sure prophecy of a future, the compensation 
for the decay of the present. But the compensation 
lies in the future alone, not in the present, except in 
the prophecy as believed and trusted in the present. 

I watched once a series of dissolving views. One 
especially riveted my attention—a beautiful scene in 
Italy, where Nature appeared in her loveliest and 
richest dress. On the verge stood a ruin, which lent 
to the scene pathos and romance, tenderness and 
humanness. It was not without a feeling of regret 
that I observed this scene begin to fade. But while 
it faded there rose, dim at first, but ever clearer, the 
outline of another picture—the one keeping pace with 
the other, the vanishing of the old, the appearing of 
the new—till at last, when the old had wholly gone, 
there stood forth in majesty, obscure still, but, never- 
theless splendid, a picture of the sea, the mountains, 
and the stars overhead. The eternal had taken the 
place of the transient. It was a lesson in compensa- 
tion.) The same lesson is read to us every evening. 
The bright day departs. The curtains of night are 
drawn. Wesee no more the features of the accustomed 
earth ; but when earth is hidden, heaven begins to un- 
fold its treasures; when the transient scenes of time 
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are shut from our view, the watch-fires of eternity are 
lit; when we lose this little world, we gain innumer- 
able worlds. In both of these instances we have 
examples of what is undoubtedly a present compensa- 
tion, but still a compensation gained by the surrender 
of the present. In the renewal of the inner man 
we have both a transcendent compensation in the 
present, and the pledge of a glorious and eternal future, 
which also enriches and glorifies the present. 

Look, now, at the special form of compensation seen 
in successive coverings and materials which perish and 
leave gain behind them. The warrior’s armour is his 
most outward man inspired and guided by the inward 
man of his courage and skill. The armour is broken, 
the helmet shattered; but the warrior may be preserved, 
and may survive many helmets and suits of armour. 
Dress is the ordinary outward man. It is that by 
which a man is known to his fellows. His life is pre- 
served, and even dignified by it. Rich apparel often 
seems but a fitting tribute to human worth, and an expo- 
nent of it. Man draws to himself the finest and rarest 
things in the world as his due. But in thus adorning 
man, defending and comforting him, apparel decays. 
It loses its beauty, and turns to rags. But the benefit 
it has conferred*remains. The child has been growing 
all the while that the raiment that sheltered him has 
been decaying. ‘The ship that carries the emigrant to 
the land of his hopes-may be sorely battered on its 
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course, and at last shivered on the rock-bound coats ; 
but it has borne its passengers across the ocean. They 
escape and thrive in that new land; it perishes and 
sinks beneath the waves. Every book and pen which 
the child uses and wears out adds to his knowledge and 
facility. The paint and brush of the artist are used 
and expended by him in giving birth to that which en- 
dures, while his own faculty also is increased. 

Human life thus yields innumerable examples of the 
gain remaining from materials that disappear. Shall 
not decay of the body, the decisive and the saddest de- 
cay, afford the highest example? Only results of the 
highest kind can come into question here. If the body 
in its labour, struggle, disease, and decay does not work 
out permanent results of the best kind on the soul, 
making it elevated, pure, heavenly in tendency, it ac- 
complishes no result. It is only that which enters 
into the spirit that can survive death. But how cheer- 
ing, how inspiring, and ennobling it is to think of 
transient efforts of the body passing into permanent 
and glorious results in the soul—of labour and calamity 
and suffering of the body issuing in elevation and 
strength to the immortal spirit, of the very weakness, 
burden and strife of the perishing issuing in the grandeur 
and beauty of the imperishable. 

Men and brethren, if there is no compensation for 
the loss of the outward man, what an illusion are all 
the examples of the principle in the constitution of 
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things. If the law fails here, what can it bring to us 
but sadness, however bright its manifestations else- 
where? And if there is compensation, it must be in 
the sphere of the inward man. Here, or nowhere. It 
is either renewal or nothing. 

But what a compensation renewalis! It is felt and 
realized in the very centre of the being. It is some- 
thing heavenly and unspeakable. It is rest and peace 
and joy and a boundless horizon. What though the 
temple walls may crumble, though the roof decay, the 
sky is seen through the rents, the immortal priest 
within is growing younger. Age produces not decrepi- 
tude, but freshness and strength in him. When the 
temple falls, the priest will rise to the temple made 
without hands, eternal in the heavens. 


II. Some elements of proportion or points of corres- 
pondence that should exist between the two processes. 
Decay is constant. Each of us may say as did 
the Apostle, “I die daily.” The poet translates 
the Apostle’s words into the universal, when he 
says : 
“Our hearts tho’ stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave.” 
Wherever we wander in the world we never wander 
backward. Our motion is ever onward, onward to 
death. Is a like constant progress in renewal possible ? 
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If this is possible, and if we may be conscious of it, 
what a counterbalance it must be to the sad conscious- 
ness of incessant inevitable decay. To feel the new 
life rising, the heavenly stream broadening and deepen- 
ing, what a consolation and joy! Such a constant, 
gradual increase is implied in the very nature of re- 
newal, and provision is made for it in the operation of 
truth and grace, and in the influence of things around 
us. If we are only true to ourselves, there will be 
constant renewal making itself felt, not always in one 
direction, but now in one direction and now in another. 
The joy of growth and newness may, therefore, always 
be ours. Surely dying men need this. Men that 
know themselves going on with certainty to death, who 
even feel death working in them, ought to have in this 
a constant stimulus to renewal of inward life. When 
a man’s sight is failing shall he not seek that his 
spiritual vision may increase? When his hair is 
turning grey and his step waxing feebler, when he can 
no longer do the things he was wont to do, shall he 
not comfort himself by acquiring fresh power for his 
spirit ? Let renewal day by day be our conviction, 
our task, and our joy. We often lose everything by 
failing to concentrate our attention on the present day. 
If we were but to ask earnestly how much may be 
made of this passing day, how much renewal accom- 
plished, how much evil thrown off, how much good 
added, how different our life would become. The direct 
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and necessary road to all success is to magnify each 
day, to cherish great ideas as to its possibilities, and 
to endeavour to signalize it by fresh conquests. 

Decay has in most men times of special impulse when 
more progress is made toward dissolution in a few days 
than in many years. But disease, disaster, and misfor- 
tune, that bring down the outward man, have their 
counterbalance in floods of grace, in high tides of 
emotion, in bursts of light, in seasons of solemnity 
and awe, in accesses of love and enthusiasm, in depths 
of penitence and tenderness, that lift up and strengthen 
and gladden the inward man. Many are visited by 
such times, but do not welcome them. They do not 
know their worth, and do not encourage and foster 
them. Our best advantages pass away unappreciated. 
They “fade again into the light of common day,” 
without any effort being made to gather up their 
influence and make it permanent. 

There is a waste and decay caused by toil, and there is 
a decay that goes on in rest, which may even be promoted 
by prolonged rest; so, on the other hand, renewal is fur- 
thered by exertion and by quiescence. To labour and 
strive, and to rest in God are both necessary. We 
must contend against evil, and labour earnestly to be 
filled with the fruits of righteousness; but often re- 
newal comes more from keeping the soul in a right 
attitude toward God, standing in the line of spiritual 
forces. To live in God’s sunshine and vital air, simply 
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to breathe and look is more than all toil. They that 
wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength. 
Extremes and sudden changes hasten the decay of the 
outward man,soextremes and sudden changes of condition 
may hasten the renewal of the inward man. How often 
the rapid transition from heat to cold, or from cold to 
heat, is either fatal, or seriously affects the constitution. 
There are permanent extremes of atmosphere and posi- 
tion in which man can with difficulty live, and from 
which he often carries away abiding injury. There are 
storms and malarias and frosts and hot winds that test 
severely the strongest frames and overturn the weaker. 


Are there not storms and extremes, sudden reverses and _ 


successes, In man’s life which may strain the spiritual 
life, but not the less give it an impulse and a firmness 
which scarcely anything else can? Some of these ex- 
tremes and sudden changes rise before you. You 
remember them well; they are among the portions of 
life that can least be forgotten. Is it not true that 
they shook and roused you in an altogether peculiar 
way, and opened up for you unknown reaches of thought 
and aspiration? Do you think you have brought with 
you the full benefit which these inestimable experiences 
contained? Are these extremes too recent to be esti- 
mated ? Have any of you had changes so great and 
sudden that you can scarcely yet feel them to be real ? 
It seems like a dream. What is this transition work- 
ing in you? Is it widening you? Is it shaking you 
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out of routine and dulness, and opening your eyes to 
the true meaning of things? Does not the dreamlike 
character of outward existence point you to the realities 
of the inward man ? 

The outward man decays both by pain and pleasure: the 
inward man should be renewed both by sorrow and joy. 
Pain wears out the body. There are pains which soon 
whiten the hair and shake the strongest nerve. There 
are racking pains that make a young man old, overcast 
the countenance, and furrow the cheek. There are 
pains that do the work of years in hours or minutes ; 
and men follow forbidden pleasures which have nearly 
the same effect. They are wasted by dissipation and 
debauchery ; they are worn out by the feverish excite- 
ment and mad pleasure of gambling. The natural and 
legitimate pleasures of human life have the opposite 
effect. Their tendency is to brace and invigorate the 
frame, and lighten the burdens of life. The inward 
man has experience of sorrows and joys which may work 
rapidly and thoroughly. The sorrows of penitence, the 
agony of remorse, the burning of shame, the loathing of 
self-detestation, the soreness of disappointment, the rest- 
less yearning after higher things, work out great results, 
and sometimes speedily, but certainly not greater or 
speedier results than the high joys of truth and God. To 
rejoice in God is, speaking in all soberness, the short 
and certain way to love and right and all the highest 
and most practical results. It is because we will not 
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take this way that we have to travel the usually long 
one of sorrow. Let us then look around us as spiritual 
beings, and see where we stand. Have you known the 
power of physical pain in bringing down the outward 
man, and shall you not welcome the pains of the spirit 
which elevate and emancipate the inward man? Will 
you not even seek after such sorrows? Are there any 
that have known the weakening influence of unhallowed 
pleasures and joys? Will not they of all others pur- 
sue the joys that strengthen the soul and heart? In 
the great mercy of God such joys are open also to them. 
And let all who have known the healthful influence of 
genuine pleasures seek the far higher and enduring 
pleasures, for all earthly enjoyments are fading flowers. 

Decay sometimes proceeds from without inwards, as in 
the case of external injury, which may gradually advance 
to the citadel of life ; sometimes it proceeds from within, 
from the very heart, and slowly makes itself felt in the 
outer activity. Is there not a similar twofold process 
in the renewal of the inner man? There is an ad- 
vancing from the understanding to the emotions 
and taste, from these to the conscience, from the 
conscience to the will, from the will to the deepest 
feelings of the heart, and to the innermost spirit. 
Light and conviction proceed from stage to stage, 
going deeper and deeper into a man. This is the road 
which ideas generally take, and with some it remains 
always the main road. But there is a process which 
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begins with the inmost spirit, with the sense of 
infinitude and eternity, and the longing for God, and 
works its way out through conscience and feeling and 
imagination, to the reason and understanding. It is 
good that both of these processes should go on at the 
same time. The man is in the best and soundest 
position in whom this is so. Each process is quickened 
and broadened and purified by the other. 

Decay is universal. The whole outward man perishes. 
But the renewal of the inward man often bears a most 
imperfect correspondence in this respect. A man can- 
not exempt any particular portion of his body from 
decay, but he can shut out whole regions of his inward 
nature from renewal. How often it seems as if some 
parts of a man were desert, while others are like Eden, 
as if a portion of a man were inhabited by Satan, and 
another portion by Christ. But should not men who 
know their whole outward nature to be decaying, and 
doomed to perish, be constantly reminded of the need 
of the whole inward nature being permeated by life ? 
Should not the sense of the wideness of the inward 
nature remind us what a vast extent the new life has 
to cover, and make us anxious lest whole tracts of our 
being should be lying uncared for and barren ? 

Decay is sometimes accelerated by materials and means 
which usually strengthen or heal; so in the inward man 
renewal may be promoted by things whose natural influ- 
ence and effect is to corrupt and destroy. Often the de- 
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bilitated frame is injured by the most healthful influ- 
ences. The bracing air pierces it, the genial heat of 
the sun oppresses it. Food turns to poison. Healing 
medicine kills. But over against this is the great and 
cheering fact in the spiritual world—that temptations 
to evil may be the most potent means for good; that a 
wholly corrupt social atmosphere may disgust a man 
with evil, and throw him with intensity into a spiritual 
sphere ; that doubts may conduct straight to the clear- 
est faith; that there is no difficulty that threatens to 
swallow a man, which may not issue in high and lasting 
gain. All poisons are changed into food and medicine 
to him who keeps near to Christ. 

Decay sometimes proceeds at a constantly increasing 
rate. At first it is slow, imperceptible; gradually it be- 
comes quicker, like a stone falling to the ground. 
But if there is a downward gravitation there is also an 
upward. We call it natural that a stone should fall 
faster and faster as it approaches the earth, it is equally 
natural that a soul should be renewed increasingly, 
should rise faster and faster as it approaches heaven. 
What does the influence of habit mean if not this ? 
What does all the diversified experience of life mean if 
not this? What is the impetus, the momentum which 
is acquired by perseverance in a course? What are 
difficulties overcome, and knowledge of ourselves, and 
acquaintance with God, if they do not serve to 
expedite our course and make it easier to advance ? 
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We should not be content with the same rate of pro- 
gress we had years ago. Time cannot have gone for 
nothing. Years must bring increased facility, unless 
we have been grievously unfaithful. 

Oh, to have the freshness and joy of this increasing 
progress. It is this that will swallow up the gloom of 
decay and death. 


XIII. 
PLANTS AND CORNER STONES. 


“¢ That our sons may be as plants grown up in their youth ; that 
our daughters may be as corner stones, polished (sculptured) after 
the similitude of a palace.”—Psalm cxliv. 12, 


THIS is a weighty prayer expressed in a poetical way. 
Poetry, it is scarcely needful to say, is not inconsistent 
with the deepest earnestness and the greatest solidity 
of thought. Indeed, it may be said that the highest 
degree both of solidity and earnestness finds its fit 
utterance in terms of the imagination. You will observe 
that this verse depends upon the preceding one—“ Rid 
me and deliver me from the hand of strange children, 
whose mouth speaketh vanity, and their right hand is 
a right hand of falsehood; that our sons may be as 
plants.” It is implied that the separating of the strange 
and false is necessary to the true welfare of the others. 
Strange children are those of an alien spirit, who hada 
tendency and purpose entirely foreign to that of Israel. 
Their pleasure was in the unreal, the hollow, the false. 
Their face was away from God. Their life was not 
controlled by the truth of God, but swayed by caprice, 
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passion, and false ideas. The young are peculiarly 
susceptible to such influences. They catch contagion 
from others like themselves. They are sometimes 
absolute slaves of those of their own age who are more 
vigorous, confident, and aggressive than themselves. 
Hence the force of the prayer, “Rid me from strange 
children that our sons may be as plants.” This con- 
nection also shows, if anything were needed to show it, 
that the Psalmist has in view the qualities of the 
soul. These strange children might be as well grown 
and beautiful in body as any. Their companionship 
could scarcely hinder this kind of development. It 
is because of the suggestiveness of the text in refer- 
ence to the highest qualities of young men and young 
women that I have chosen it as the subject of discourse. 
The text speaks of sons and daughters. The welfare and 
development of the one class is necessary to the welfare 
and development of the other. In looking at the text 
a certain surprise is awakened by the phraseology. 
That sons should be likened to plants, and daughters 
to corner stones—so much more substantial and solid— 
does astonish. We should have expected the daughters 
to be likened to plants, the sons to corner stones. 
This, however, is partly to be explained by the origin 
of the figure of the corner stones. The word refers to 
corner columns rather than what is understood by corner 
stones. The corners in fine buildings were frequently 
made up of pillars or columns beautifully sculptured into 
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female forms. These in architecture are known by the 
name of Caryatides, and contain some of the finest 
specimens of ancient art. They occupied among the 
most distinguished positions in the building, both in 
the way of strength and ornament. Other considera- 
tions which justify the figure will be mentioned. At 
the same time we must not take the language too 
literally, as if the ideas suggested by the plant were 
not meant to apply to young women, or the ideas sug- 
gested by the finely-sculptured column not meant to 
apply at all to young men. This would be a poor and 
mechanical and utterly misleading use of figurative 
language. Both figures together are intended to form 
an ideal of youth, though certainly there is a peculiar 
appropriateness in the special positions which they 
occupy. 


I. Both figures agree in this,—they express, in dtf- 
Jerent ways, the notions of Fixity and Substance. 

Both plant and column are fixed and steady. The 
plant is fixed by its roots into the earth: the column 
fixed into the building. Fixity is essential to both. A 
movable plant and a changing column would be both 
alike useless. It is the very root which fixes a plant 
which also nourishes it. No food without fixed roots. 
Young men and young women, will you remember 
this: fixity of root, of foundation is the first necessity ? 
Be rooted. Strike into the great truths and remain 
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there ; else there is no reality, no substance. All men 
acknowledge the need of fixed principles and _ beliefs. 
You must have a fixed belief about the rising of the - 
sun and its setting. There must be a fixed belief in 
the seasons, in the coming of winter and spring and 
summer and autumn. If men did not hold these 
beliefs fixed as the basis of their activity, the human 
world would come to a stop. So life must be rooted in 
fixed belief in God, and the way of reconciliation and 
fellowship with Him. This belief alone gives meaning 
and purpose and substance to life. The more you are 
rooted and fixed in great truths the stronger and more 
substantial you will be. It is great truths believed 
that nourish the soul. There are two ways in which 
one may seek to be fixed. He may simply make it a 
matter of will. He is determined to be fixed and un- 
changeable, and therefore he is so. He shuts his eyes 
and stops his ears, and becomes immovable as a 
statue, because he is blind and deaf as a statue. Or 
he may be fixed because he has made a survey of 
the position, and knows his ground; or simply because 
there are one or two truths of which he is sure and 
which are so vast and central that they must deter- 
mine everything. He sees, although he cannot pre- 
tend to have made an exhaustive examination, abun- 
dant reasons, reasons of an ultimate and substantially 
unassailable character. Whatever reasons may be 
brought against, he knows they can never touch his 
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great reasons for the position he occupies. A man 
sees that the great truth of reconciliation by Christ is 
the drift and spirit of the whole Bible, that it is the 
explanation of Christ, satisfactory and complete; that 
it gives the grandest conception of the love and right- 
eousness of God; that it satisfies the demands of the 
heart, gives peace and rest, and lays the foundation for 
a free, pure, loving, aspiring life; and therefore he is 
and remains fixed. He is immovable because he sees 
His sight prevents him from moving. A fixity that 
depends on sight and conviction and not on mere will 
is the only reasonable and the only secure thing. 
What the will by a fiat establishes, the will by a fiat 
can remove. The most apparently stable structures 
reared by single-handed determination may disappear 
any day by sudden caprice. That which rests on 
verities outside of self cannot be shaken by changing 
moods. 

You must have solidness, though solidness is not 
all of the one kind... There is a solidness of the 
column, and there is also a solidness of the plant. 
The amount of your solidness or substance is the 
amount of principle you have, the amount of heart 
and soul and will, the amount of conviction and 
steadiness of purpose. Solidness or substance is the 
most precious of all things. People are valued in 
the long run in proportion as they are solid, in propor- 
tion as they have heart and soul in them, and principle 
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and right spirit. Men have long since found out 
that these are the only things to rely on, that, what- 
ever else may please for a while, it is sapless and 
wearisome without these. It is unfortunate that the 
word solid should with many be almost identical with 
dull and uninteresting, and that its opposite should be 
equivalent to attractive and sparkling. Solidity may 
be heavy and flat, but the sparkle of the opposite 
quality is only flash. To call it brilliance is ridiculous. 
The stars are brilliant, and the sun; but they are 
regarded on good grounds as solid. All really brilliant 
persons have had great qualities underlying. True 
brilliance is radiance. But sometimes the radiance of 
heart and soul may have difficulty in breaking through. 
Clouds also have their place in the actual world. 
Fireworks are for the most part easily lighted. Young 
men and young women can scarcely make a greater, 
scarcely a more disastrous mistake than that of placing 
anything whatever above solid qualities, or at all on a 
level with them, or concluding that the opposite quali- 
ties can give any lasting charm or any basis of 
dependance in life. 


Il. Growth and Permanence are both set forth in the 
teat. 

Growth belongs just as necessarily to the conception 
of a plant as permanence does to that of a column. I 
bave been speaking of the necessity of fixity, of having 
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the root fixed in great truths. Does this seem to any-. 
one inconsistent with growth? How can we be grow- 
ing and changing if we are fixed? If we are in- 
dissolubly bound to anything how can we grow? I 
ask, how can the plant grow, immovably fixed to one 
spot? How does it grow but by being fixed? 
Growth of soul and spirit is the result of holding 
firmly to great central truths and drawing the very 
pith of them into the being. With the strength of 
these in him one lays hold of more. These great 
truths lead the soul to more. They cry for more; they 
guide and direct and clear the horizon, and give man 
a spirit, courage, and impulse for more. Growth and 
permanence must go together. In a sense, one is 
never right till he is as fixed as a column in a palace. 
He never has rest, or quiet, or peace till he is fixed; 
in another sense he has no true happiness or life unless 
he is constantly growing, striving upward, acquiring 
more, becoming better and stronger. Woman needs 
this growth. Man needs the permanence as well as 
the growth. It is said that woman is more attached 
to the old, that she is more conservative in everything, 
and more averse to change, except in the mere 
externals. This seems to be a true testimony on the 
whole. Woman is seldom a pioneer. She loves the 
past. It has a romance and sacredness that fascinate, 
and in this tendency woman acts beneficially. The 
rush to the new and unknown might be precipitate 
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without these. Life would grow hard and coarse and 
feverish without this clinging to the past. But while 
man represents progress and woman permanence, the 
true ideal life includes both equally. Every man 
should have both tendencies, every woman both. Man 
and woman should have a reciprocal influence in this 
way. 


III. In the plant and the column we have represented 
Individualism, Separateness, Independence, and on the 
other hand, Combination, Unity, Mutual Help, and 
Support. 

How individual and separate the plant is, how 
independent of every other plant. It is lke an island 
in the sea. How entirely a part of the building the 
sculptured column is. It rests upon other stones and 
supports others. It is among young men that the 
representatives of individualism, self-reliance, and 
independence are found. They are sometimes fierce on 
this score. They are, before all things, individual. 
They go their own way; they steer their own course ; 
they read, and think, and speak in their own fashion. 
There is something in all this that one likes. It may 
be extravagant now and again; it may be at times just 
slightly ludicrous; but, then, all enthusiasm is 
ludicrous now and again; when surveyed in cold blood. 
Ay, this individualism is precious. Without it we 
should lose our sense of the worth and place of the 
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individual man and think just of the lump. Without 
this tendency life would grow tame and dull. This 
strikes out in all directions and opens up fresh paths. 
I, who am no longer young, like a brave, self-reliant 
youth who, without affectation or display, has an inde- 
pendent, fearless way of looking at things. I am not 
afraid of such a youth, but value him. He is discharg- 
ing one of the functions of youth. He is keeping the 
world from growing old. I do not admire an old 
young man, who has none of the fresh, enthusiastic 
independence of youth. But can anyone doubt that 
independence, self-reliance, imdividualism sometimes 
overshoot the mark, and in doing so lessen their value ? 
Their obvious danger is to degenerate into conceit and 
narrowness. Yes, narrowness. Self-reliant individual- 
ism may be one of the narrowest of things. If it does 
not look all round; if it has prejudices against ideas 
or things because they are common, because they are 
old, because they are held by this party or that, because 
they have been condemned or ridiculed by some 
favourite author of theirs—that is narrowness. What- 
ever biasses a man’s judgment, whatever leaves him to 
be swayed by antipathies shuts him up and confines 
him. If the partisans of individualism would only 
think of it, their independence often means merely 
casting off the influence of one school of thought and 
submitting themselves implicitly to that of another. It 
is utterly impossible, in fact, to be so independent as 
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they wish to be. We all receive our knowledge and 
ideas mainly from the great human world of which we 
form a part. We cannot leap out of our environments. 
We are cradled and nursed, and breathe and grow up 
in an atmosphere which penetrates and saturates us. 
We are individuals, no doubt, and separate; but not 
independent as we suppose—rather very dependent. 
The greatest and most original thinkers have yet been 
dependent, and have been the readiest to acknowledge 
their dependence, and to own how poor their thought 
became and how unreliable, when they tried to strike 
out a solitary path. Our mind, our intellect grows 
thin and blind when we separate it from sympathy and 
generous trust. It is in this direction that woman is 
believed to be strongest. Woman is the support and 
cement of the human world. Her tendency is not to 
individualism, but to concord, trust, acceptance of what 
others have accepted and loved and profited by. She 
tends to believe more in persons than abstractions. 
Woman represents the affectional side, the side of 
sentiment and aspiration and longing. Therefore, 
woman is as a whole devouter than man. And is not 
this tendency greater and more fruitful than the other ? 
Are not the rapid glances of the whole soul, the deep 
intuitions, the sense of the infinite better solvers of the 
problems and difficulties than slow, laboured reasoning ? 
The heart makes mistakes in the greatest matters far 
seldomer than the understanding You are safer to 
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trust the deep longings of ‘your soul, its hunger, its 
highest hopes, and deepest fears than all school logic 
and all strings of argumentation. For is it not plain ? 
Human life could never have been meant to be 
built upon arguments. There is no time for these in 
life as a whole. The great mass of men have no taste 
for them—many are incapable of them; and yet, men 
must act, must choose, must go on in the most critical 
matters. Plainly, all this must be decided mainly by 
deep instincts of the soul, by rapid glances, and intu- 
itions, composed partly of reflection and partly of feel- 
ing. And this is emphatically woman’s side. She 
follows the general reason, the universal heart. The 
partisans of individualism are seldom women. 

And yet both of these are extremes. The true 
conception of human life is the union of these two 
tendencies. He is the best and strongest man who is 
individual, self-reliant, independent, and yet has the 
woman’s love for the general reason, generous trust, 
wide sympathies ; and who trusts above all things the 
deep feelings which he has in common with all men. 


IV. The text speaks of two different kinds of beauty— 
that of the plant, the beauty of nature; that of the sculp- 
tured column, the beauty of culture. 

These are two sides of the same: the one is nut to 
be attributed to man specially, and the other specially 
to woman. We are reminded that all beauty of soul 
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must be the result both of nature and of cultivation. 
That the soul may be beautiful it must be a living soul, 
living by contact with the infinite, in fellowship with 
God. This is truly the beauty of nature, the deepest 
nature. What beauty can there be in a plant which is 
not well rooted, and which is not striving upward? Is 
not the beauty of the plant in proportion to the light 
and air and sunshine it has? Bring your soul out 
beneath the infinite expanse. Let it see God, let the 
sense of His love go through it. That is sunshine. 
There is no other for a soul. Let your soul look 
round and see that it belongs to the infinite. Let 
the wind from eternity blow on it. Then it becomes 
beautiful. 

Then, on the other side, think of the sculpturing of 
that stone. If that substance had had feeling, at what 
cost that beautiful form would have been obtained. 
Human souls are shaped into beauty often through 
great suffering and trial. Let us not forget that. But 
let us specially consider that we must wield the chisel 
and mallet on ourselves, strike off the evil, and seek 
that the ideal of our nature should come out. 

Young men and young women, let us think that we 
have a God who delights in our happiness, a loving 
God. And let this make us glad. Such a gladness 
has a powerful influence. The gladness of a devout 
heart has a healing, sweetening, purifying influence on 
the whole being. 
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Remember also that you owe it to the world and to 
God to cultivate your mind and heart. This is your time to 
grow. Your first duty is to grow mentally,morally, spirit- 
ually yourselves. Your fresh enthusiasm is given you 
for the purpose of growth. Let me remind you of the 
great opportunities you have for growth now. Young 
women especially should be glad at the change. It 
used to be thought that women had no right to higher 
education. There were mean notions of what a woman 
should know. Now that is past, or passing. In some 
families the daughters get a better education than the 
sons. This will tell by and by. There may be still a 
few that laugh at highly educated, learned women, but 
they are becoming very few. I advise all of you young 
women to get all the training and learning you can. 
You will help the human race in that way. You will 
add tenfold to your power. You will lift us all up. 
Indolent young men will be obliged out of mere shame 
to bestir themselves. I think that the best direction 
for study to take is literature. Matthew Arnold is not 
much to my mind in many things, but I entirely agree 
with him in the estimate he gives of the power of liter- 
ature. Read and re-read the greatest writers of all 
times. This educates and elevates more than schools 
and universities. Of course the counsel is for young 
men as well. Read the greatest books, the greatest 
authors, and read them over and over. It may be 
said, in spite of many appearances to the contrary, 
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that the greatest writers are profoundly moral, and 
even devout. When thought comes to a certain 
height and breadth it cannot escape this. When it 
reaches the nature of insight it is aware what the real 
heart of things is. The high universal atmosphere is 
serene and earnest; severe, yet hopeful, loving and 
compassionate : it is religious. Try both how devout 
you can be, and how well stored and educated your 
mind can be made, and you will be a mighty force 
in the world for good. There are few things’ that 
pain one more than the mental apathy of many fer- 
vently religious people. To them the great master- 
pieces of the world are all unknown. They betray no 
interest in them. Contemporaneous thought is equally 
void of attraction. They are quite indifferent to the 
fact that they have been born heirs of all the ages. 
They seem not to know that the wealth contained in 
the few greatest books of the world surpasses all 
material possessions. It never has dawned upon them 
that they are under obligation to develop their mental 
faculties, and thus to prevent themselves falling below 
the ordinary level of educated men in a stirring time. 
It is surprising that with the desire many have of 
influencing others for good they should not open their 
eyes to the power which a well-stored, cultivated mind 
would confer, and to the necessity of this, in many 
cases, to keep them even from injuring where they 
would gladly help. Sadder still is the sight of those 
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who shut themselves up in intellectual seclusion, 
making self-culture their idol, and caring little for 
the sorrows and wants of men. They cannot reach 
more than a superficial culture. They are passing 
through existence, living all the while in a foreign, 
fanciful, exotic atmosphere. It is only by taking an 
earnest sympathetic hold of men around you, and by 
striving hard to please God, that the best literature 
of the world opens itself to you. Let me earnestly 
impress upon you the need of uniting religious earnest- 
ness with knowledge of literature. 

There is one thing that I cannot but notice in clos- 
ing. The Psalmist speaks of this high culture and 
refinement as the possession of all young men and 
young women. It is not just a few who are to be 
fashioned after the similitude of a palace. You may 
think this requires great leisure and many books. 
Evidently the Psalmist does not contemplate such a 
thing. The highest and deepest culture is possible to 
one who has no book but the Bible. Think of a soul 
filled with the idea of Christ. Would not that be a 
cultured soul? The Bible is the best literature in the 
world merely as literature. There is no such poetry, 
no such knowledge of human nature anywhere. The 
Bible is steeped in the infinite. The light of eternity 
is in it all. It might be better for many, even intel- 
lectually, to have no book but the Bible to read for years. 
But in our day there is no need for anyone being restricted 
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as to books. The greatest books can be got by any man 
—gradually it may be. But why should he get them 
all at once? Let him buy them as he masters them. 
In this case he will buy slowly. Great possi- 
bilities are open to all. Genuine culture and 
refinement are not the peculiar attributes of wealth. 
This may be favourable to a superficial polish and 
repose, but it frequently generates a hard isolation, 
and the habit of judging of men and things according 
to a false material standard. The rich often feel as if 
their wealth were enough and gave an eclat to flimsy 
attainments. It hides from themselves, and partly 
from others, poverty of mind and soul. This is the 
compensation of straitened circumstances and _ toil. 
There is little temptation in them to sloth or to the 
setting up of a false standard—little opportunity for 
blindness. There is everything to call forth energy ; 
and if the time that can be given to self-education is 
limited, it may be all the more valued. All young 
persons may be genuinely—by perseverance, even 
highly—educated. If you can read and pray you have 
the key to all wealth in earth and heaven. 


LVS 


FEAR OF JUDGMENT TO COME, AND OF 
REDEMPTION ACCOMPLISHED. 


«And if ye call on Him as Father, who without respect of per. 
sons judgeth according to each man’s work, pass the time of your 
sojourning in fear: knowing that ye were redeemed . . . with 
the precious blood of Christ.”—1 Peter i. 17-19. ( Revised.) 


THE subject of this passage is one—fear. This fear is 
not of a simple but composite character. Before the 
word fear there are several reasons given for its 
exercise. We call God Father. This of itself is a 
deep ground of fear. He who applies such a name to 
God must fear if he thinks what this involves on his 
part. The word Father will certainly evoke other 
feelings; other and higher feelings will indeed pre- 
ponderate, but fear will assuredly not be awanting. 
Especially when it is remembered that, while He is a 
Father He is also a Judge 


and a Judge strictly 
righteous and impartial, whose judgement extends to 
everyone and is determined not by the profession a 
man may make, or the position in which he may claim 
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to stand to God, but by the actual realities of the case. 
He judgeth according to each man’s work. No man 
will escape His judgment, neither will any man be 
judged by any other standard than that of his work; 
work of course being understood not of the mere ex- 
ternal deed, but of the deed in its motive and principle, 
the deed as representing the entire activity, movement, 
energy, spirit of the man. Can anyone contemplate 
this without fear? And will not the feeling be 
deepened by the remembrance that we are sojourners, 
our period on earth short, our entrance into the 
eternal future near at hand? We are here for 
a brief, changeful, trying day, and before us is the 
searching impartial judgment of the infinite Father. 
Must we not fear ? 

These are the grounds which are prefixed to the 
injunction. Succeeding it is another ground. We 
are redeemed. And our redemption has been effected 
by the most costly sacrifice—the blood of Christ. 
Those who believe that such a price has been paid 
cannot but feel a peculiar weight of obligation lying 
upon them. They must be Christ’s in heart and soul 
and action. And they cannot but fear lest they should 
belie such a marvellous consecration. We shall, there- 
fore, consider—First, the sphere and operation of Chris- 
tian fear generally ; secondly, we shall look at fear in 
relation to the Father that judgeth; and thirdly, in 
relation to judgment and redemption. 
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I. The Sphere and Operation of Christian Fear 

There are some to whom the importance attached 
to fear in this place and elsewhere seems in contra- 
diction to the teaching of the apostle John, who 
speaks of fear as being cast out by perfect love. But 
it is to be observed that it is perfect love to which 
this prerogative is assigned. When love is perfect 
it renders fear in any other sense than that of 
reverence unnecessary and impossible. But with 
imperfect love fear has room and an important sphere 
of action. It affords help and stimulus to imperfect 
love and pushes it on to perfection. You say that 
fear depresses and sometimes even benumbs and _ para- 
lyzes. This may be true of fear that exists alone in 
the soul, but it is not true of that which co-exists with 
faith and love and hope and joy. Those whom the 
apostle exhorts to fear are the same whom he has 
exhorted to hope to the end. They are men to whom 
Christ is precious, who love Him and rejoice in Him 
with a joy unspeakable and full of glory. Fear 
existing along with such elements cannot even burden. 
It balances, sobers, solemnizes, deepens, intensifies. Joy 
certainly needs the sobering influence of fear. It is not 
lessened by fear, but made wakeful. It is reminded that 
there is danger, and the very thought of danger obliges 
joy to make more sure of its source, to purge itself of 
false elements, to recognize its true nutriment and aid, 
and thus to fortify, increase, and perpetuate itself. 
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It is of vital importance to bear in mind these 
scriptural surroundings of fear. The same Word of 
God which tells us to fear tells us to hope, to abound 
in hope, to trust ourselves entirely to Christ, and 
rejoice evermore; and we only make real trial of fear 
when we unite these with it and put them in the 
foreground, and not fear. If any one merely or mainly 
fears he does not fear. It is not fear alone, or fear 
supreme, or fear thwarting or limiting love and hope 
and joy that the Word of God enjoins, but fear sur- 
rounded, intertwined and subservient. Fear must be 
like the sentinel—always awake, always on the alert, 
always faithful, but always aware that he is neither 
general nor leader of any kind. It will even happen 
with fear as it often does with love. We know that 
love, a prevailing benevolent tendency, acts upon 
conscience in such a way that it becomes coloured 
with benevolence, till at length a man comes to do, 
as a mere matter of duty dictated by an imperative 
conscience, things which are truly in the sphere of 
benevolence. He has attained a benevolent conscience. 
In like manner, fear by frequently stimulating the 
sense of right and love, becomes as it were part of 
them. It almost ceases to be felt as something dis- 
tinct, and is rather an acuteness, wakefulness, sensi- 
tiveness, added to all the higher qualities, faith and 
hope and love and joy. Is it not in this way that 
loves casts out fear, casts it out by taking it up into 
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itself and so transforming it? There are many things 
that can only be safely and truly cast out in this 
fashion. What is good and effective in them is 
absorbed ; the rest falls away. 

But some say—it is often in our time urged in 
various forms—that the actions which are stimulated 
by fear have no moral worth, that fear is but a form of 
selfishness, and that therefore no fruit produced by it, 
however well it may look to the eye, can be truly 
acceptable to God. It is urged that the aim of religion 
is not to create obedience of any kind but obedience 
springing from love, and that to appeal to fear is to 
keep men away from this higher and only true motive, 
to deepen their selfishness by consecrating it, and thus 
really to degrade and corrupt, all the while that you 
seem to elevate and purify. 

This has a very specious look. It sounds exceed- 
ingly well. It appears a particularly fine, exalted, 
spiritual doctrme. And it really is so, in its main 
features. It cannot be too often repeated that what- 
ever is done from fear is destitute of moral or 
spiritual worth, and that to live under the mastery 
of fear is to intensify selfishness, and sink in deeper 
death. That only which is done from love of right 
is right. All this is most certainly true, and we 
ought constantly and most earnestly to press it home 
upon ourselves. It is true; but it is only a half 
truth, and half truths, you know, are often the most 
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dangerous of errors. What is the other half of the 
truth ? It is involved in what has been already said 
on the position and surroundings of fear. Although 
fear in itself and by itself cannot produce truly good 
or spiritually right action, it yet performs a vital 
function in keeping the soul awake. Fear rings the 
alarm bell and rouses the conscience. It blows the 
trumpet of warning. When the sense of right is 
growing numb the smart blows of fear bring it back to 
consciousness again. It is quite true that I can only 
see with my eyes. The sound that awakens me will 
not take the place of my seeing, but all the same it has 
awakened me; and but for this wakening my eyes 
would have been useless. So, mere fear has no moral 
element at all, except, indeed, the undeniably genuine 
one of self-preservation, and that other most wise and 
reasonable one of accepting God’s warning; but, however 
wanting and negative in itself, it rouses all the moral 
and spiritual elements. It stirs earnest thought in a 
man, and thought once set in motion things are in the 
way to become right. It has an undoubted power of keep- 
ing down and hushing for a while into silence the voices 
which drown the still small voice of right and religion. 
It creates pause and opportunity for all better and 
nobler things to make themselves heard. It allows a 
man to become aware of the realities, and when he is 
once placed in contact with them the best things begin. 
Everything depends on being made earnest, sensitive, 
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lifted into a sense of the eternal verities. The 
highest principles, righteousness and love, are often 
in the best of men forgetful and fickle. They are en- 
snared, oppressed, and bewildered many a time, and 
need the keen influence of fear to bring them to them- 
selves again. The sharp east wind of spring is not a 
favourite. Nobody speaks well of it. Everybody 
grumbles about it. But still it dries the wet earth, 
and it is the accompaniment of lengthening days and 
strengthening sunshine. It is to the spring and the 
early summer that this searching, biting wind specially 
belongs. So fear goes along with the stirring of life. 
We do not like fear. We give it opprobrious epithets. 
We call it selfish, mean, craven. We say it is a slave 
and a coward. And we have a feeling of emancipation, 
greatness, elevation, superiority in uttering such words. 
It is an easy way of feeling great and high. But, after 
all, there is not one of us that can dispense with fear. 
When we try it we are disowning our own nature, we 
are endeavouring to get outside of the constitution of 
things in which we are placed, we are setting at nought 
the whole system of rewards and punishments, and 
attempting to ignore the words danger, loss, misery, 
happiness. Even when men say, and say with perfect 
honesty, that they have risen above all influence of 
fear, their words may be safely understood to express 
their wishes rather than their actual condition. Fear 
of loss and pain, and every form of evil, is such an 
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essential part of human nature, and so bound up with 
man’s progress in every direction, so necessary even to 
his very existence, that man cannot extirpate fear 
except by casting out the last vestige of belief in 
danger and every faintest foreboding of conscience. 
Fear colours men’s thoughts even when they imagine 
it far away, just as men think themselves destitute of 
hope till they sink further into despondency. They 
realize what they possessed when it is gone. As we 
have seen that fear may become, as it were, identified 
with love and other noble things through habitual 
contact with them, and thus almost cease to be known 
as a separate motive, so by being checked and shamed 
and overborne it may no longer appear above the 
horizon, but hide itself in other shapes, and work 
under very different names. 


Il. Fear in relation to the Father that Judgeth. 

Fear is obviously far from being the main feeling 
towards God as a Father. Confidence and love are 
especially the feelings called out by the fatherhood of 
God. We love our Father. We rest in Him with 
boundless confidence. We find our home in the father- 
hood of God. For us there is no home anywhere with- 
out our Father. There is even no reality in things 
without Him. We ourselves have no substance. Love 
and right and truth are only words uttered in a dream. 
Everything is shadow and delusion without the eternal 
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heart of love that fills up the word Father. Father is 
an unfathomable ocean of joy to us. We seem never 
to get below the surface of the delight and liberty and 
strength in that glorious word. 
__ But God says, “If I be a Father, where is my fear?” 
Weed claims fear as a Father—reverence, no doubt, 
mainly—honour, awe in the realizing of His infinitude; 
but something more than these, something else. For 
God as a Father judgeth. Fatherhood does not mean 
the laying aside of rule. Many have a confusion of 
ideas here. They think that God as a King may 
judge—as a King does judge; but a Father—that is 
something quite different. “When you call God 
Father,” they say, “you do not need to think any 
more of judgment. That is all past and gone for you.” 
As if God could be a King now and a Father again 
by turns. God is always a Father—the word King is 
but a figure compared with this. Among men it is 
only one of many names by which rulers are designated, 
and in itself it expresses shifting ideas. There is no 
fixedness or depth in it. But the word Father is 
something real, fixed, invariable. Fatherhood is the 
very heart of God. He is essentially and eternally a 
Father, and a Father who judgeth. Did He not judge 
and condemn sin, and all sin, He could be no true 
Father. Love must hate sin and show its hatred. 
Father is no weak, soft, indulgent word. It means 
love, and because it means love it means right, and 
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undying opposition to evil. The Father judgeth with- 
out respect of persons. There is no other Father than 
the Father who judgeth. All other ideas of the 
Fatherhood of God are a vain and pernicious dream. , 
Amit Sohfriends, what a terrible thing it is to be / 
judged by a Father whom you love. Would you 
think it a more terrible thing to be judged by a King 
than a Father? King is a cold, distant word. The 
judgment of a King does not feel half so searching 
and painful as that of a Father. I could perhaps 
steel myself against the judgment of a King, but the 
judgment of a Father breaks me down. Iam obliged 
to coincide with His judgment of me. It is dreadful 
to feel that even love, that even a Father’s love, con- 
demns me. 4 

But still Father is Father, and the heart that clings 
to the word will find enough in that to keep the fear 
of judgment from paralysing or even depressing. If I 
believe in a Father that judges, that will certainly 
rouse me up—it will waken my slumbering energies, 
it will cause me to look well to the state of my heart 
and life; but the word Father will always keep the 
thought of judgment from overwhelming me. So long 
as the word Father is real to me the thought of judg- 
ment will make life solemn and earnest, but never 
gloomy, never enduringly sad. 


Ill. Jn order to have a true Christian Fear we must 
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place together Judgment by Works and Redemption by 
the blood of Christ. 

The thought of judgment to come is essential to the 
depth and the reality of life. How else can the moral 
order of the universe be vindicated? It gives a sense of 
accountability, a weight and meaning to the whole that 
nothing else can approach. Without this general judg- 
ment everything is left in chaos. The mystery of life and 
time remains all uncleared. Conscience is not satisfied, 
nor is reason. But what reason and conscience de- 
mand cannot but awaken fear. This fear is deepened 
and yet transformed by the thought of redemption. 
Redemption seems at first wholly opposed to judgment 
by works, far more than even the Fatherhood of 
God does. For what does the Scripture mean by 
redemption through the blood of Christ? It means 
that the Son of God took our place and bore us 
on His heart in living and dying; it means that 
the sacrifice of Christ is that moral vindication of 
law and right, that tribute to the holiness of God 
which God accepts as sufficient amends and repara- 
tion. By faith man falls in with this divine arrange- 
ment, identifies himself with it, and is reconciled to 
God. And this faith that accepts and trusts and frees 
from condemnation, also works by love. Faith by 
being the recipient attitude of the soul is the channel 
of new divine energy. It enters into the essence of 
every good work and it demonstrates its own reality 
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and genuineness in thus working. Salvation by faith 
and judgment by works are therefore no contra- 
diction. It is judgment by faith taken in its flower 
and fruit. 

But do we not see how fear awakes in the view of 
such a wonderful redemption? There is something 
akin to fear raised in the soul by the sight of sublimity. 
The wide expanse of the sky filled with sunshine or 
peopled with worlds raises an awe sublime, but often 
weighing heavily on the soul. Vast, fervent love 
indeed banishes fear. It is the one thing that does 
this. And yet such a love as this—so holy, so mys- 
terious, so resolute, so devoted—love coming from such 
a height, and going down into such depths, cannot but. 
awaken a certain awe. We are overawed by the bril- 
lhancy of the light. “We fear the Lord and His good- 
ness.” And then when we think of being redeemed by 
such a sacrifice, when we try to realize at what a cost 
our redemption has been effected, when a man says to 
himself, “ Jesus died for me: He bore all the toil and 
the reproach for me: for me He wrestled and groaned 
in Gethsemane—for me He cried, My God, My God, 
why hast thou forsaken me ?—for me He agonized and 
gave up the ghost, and lay in the grave, and rose again, 
and reigns—for me God in human nature did all this— 


d 


for me, just as much as if for me alone:” when a man 
just gets a glimpse of all this, does not a certain fear 


come over him lest he should prove miserably un- 
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worthy of it all? You have sometimes felt, have you 
not, the truth of these words, “I am not worthy of the 
least of all the mercies Thou hast bestowed on me” ? 
You have felt that there was no taint of exaggeration in 
the utterance. You have felt when some blessing came 
to you a sort of pain at the thought of your unworthiness. 
The kindness of God has made you ashamed. It did 
not make you glad as you expected. It rather made 
you sad and afraid lest you should prove unworthy of 
it all. So it is with redemption. It shows so grandly 
and tenderly the love of God: it shows so power- 
fully God’s desire to have you, His, determination to 
win you by love, His resolution that no barriers shall be 
allowed to stand between you and Him. It shows a 
God so intensely in earnest, both for happiness and 
holiness, that you feel afraid. He so much in earnest, 
and I so careless. He so intent on my salvation, and 
I so dull and indifferent. He so anxious for me. He 
the Infinite One so intent on having me, and I, poor 
worm, so cold about Him who is in Himself all wealth 
and glory and blessedness. Such love, such intensity, 
such sacrifice for me. J am ashamed and I fear—lI fear 
lest I should not respond to all this. What a devoted- 
ness and thoroughness, what a living existence it 
would take to be at all in harmony with such love. 
And I, shall I be able to come even near to such a 
course ? 

Look at the man who has been rescued from capti- 
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vity and death by the devoted love of his friends. 
They have spent their all for him, some have ventured 
their lives, some perhaps have lost life in the endeavour. 
He lands at last on his native shore. With what a 
thrill he sets foot on the dear soil he never expected 
again to see. In his rapture he may kneel down and 
kiss it, as many a returned exile has done. But as he 
rises, does no fear pass over him? As he thinks of all 
that has been spent that he may walk at liberty and 
be at home, does he not feel a pressure, an anxiety ? 
Does he not feel that a life so purchased must be a 
peculiarly devoted one? Every tear shed for him, 
every coin expended, every toil endured, every life 
risked and lost—how they press upon his soul. It 
seems to him as if a life ten times in length that of 
his could not repay the half of what has been done for 
him. It seems as if a debt were lying upon him too 
great for a man to carry. He cannot but pass the 
time of his sojourning in fear. If he has none of these 
feelings, if they do not rise at all, or are brushed aside 
as something that interferes with his joy and would 
make life too serious, then verily he is a man not 
worth the trouble. He only illustrates by his base- 
ness the heroic love of his friends. How then shall it 
be, must it be with us? Can we think of the words 
Christ, Gethsemane, Calvary; “He gave Himself for 
us that He might bring us to God”; He died for us 
that whether we wake or sleep we should live together 
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with Him? Can we think of the love of God in Christ 
and not feel afraid lest we should fail to meet its 
erand requirements, lest there should be a too faint or 
a false response in our life ? 

But let not this fear in view of redemption be 
deemed inconsistent with the joy and freedom which 
belong to the gospel. You ask, How can we rejoice 
in Christ and yet pass the time of our sojourning in 
fear? Think, my friends, of the fear that comes from 
the thought of the grandeur of redemption. Think 
what the existence of such a fear in any man implies. 
Can a man have such a sense of the grandeur of 
redemption and of the reality of his own redemption 
without possessing both joy and freedom? It is pre- 
cisely the man who has that realizing sense of redemp- 
tion which makes him afraid of not proving worthy of it, 
who has also joy. These two, fear and joy, grow out 
of the same root of redemption. The more joy in 
Christ any man has, the more will he be afraid of not 
conforming sufficiently to Christ. 

See, then, the need and the place of Christian 
fear. See what a mixed and balanced thing it is. 
Remember that it is not Christian fear at all which 
is not intertwined with hope, and joy, and love, 
and does not subserve them. Remember that true 
fear has regard not only to judgment but to the 
Fatherhood of God and the Redemption of Christ. We 
must fear in order to love and faith and hope, and 
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energy of every kind. Fear is inseparable from 
earnestness of purpose. It accompanies all the nobler 
feelings. If you love, you fear. If you strive and 
aspire, you fear. To be regardless of dangers and of 
results is to cut the sinews of effort. Fear as the sub- 
ordinate must act, in order to preserve and stimulate 
what is immeasurably better than itself. Whatever 
may be one’s estimate of the fear of judgment, all must 
recognize the nobility of the fear that springs from 
thinking of the greatness of redemption. This fear is 
only possible to men that have spiritual sight, tender 
conscience, and gratitude. But who can fail to see 
how the thought of judgment to come enhances re- 
demption? Is it not equally clear that the awe of — 
redemption and the fear of not being worthy of it 
will always, in proportion as a man grows, come more 
and more to the front and throw the other fear into 
the shade. 

Fear thus stands out as one of the main ways by 
which men pass from the life of self to the life of God, 
and the higher fear shines forth as the antidote to all 
that is selfish and narrow in the lower. 


XV. 
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‘He that entereth in by the way of the north gate to worship 
shall go out by the way of the south gate; and he that entereth in 
by the way of the south gate shall go forth by the way of the north 
gate : he shall not return by the way of the gate whereby he came 
in, but shall go forth over against it.”—Hzekiel xlvi. 9. 


THE question will at once arise, what meaning there 
can possibly be for us in directions given for the wor- 
shippers leaving the temple. Is it not meaning enough 
for the passage to have—plain instructions for the 
worshippers to go right through the temple and not 
return by the way they went in? Why seek any 
further meaning? Simply because the temple which 
Ezekiel portrays, and regarding which he lays down 
instructions so precise, never had existence in stone and 
lime, and never will have. The temple he pictures 
cannot be built. It is an impossible temple, with the 
river rising out of it. The sacrifices he describes so 
minutely are pictures of spiritual sacrifices. The 
priests he represents in such numbers are spiritual 
priests, the royal priesthood of faith and_ love. 
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Ezekiel’s temple is designed to set forth the order, 
grandeur, and beauty of the Church in its vigour, 
and the life that shall go out from it in floods all 
over the world. The temple is the picture of the 
gospel of Christ in its social aspect and in its heal- 
ing and regenerating influence. What can be meant, 
then, by declaring regarding this temple that those 
who go in by the south door shall go out by the 
north, and that those who go in by the north 
shall go out by the south? What can the pro- 
hibition mean against going out by the same door 
by which one came in? A man may enter either 
by the north door or the south. There is perfect 
liberty here. The one door is as good and free as 
the other. But there is no liberty as to what he 
shall do after that. The rest is fixed. Absolute 
restriction begins at once. He shall go right through. 
He shall make for the “over against.” Has not this 
a very plain meaning for us, a meaning which is pre- 
sented many a time in the Word of God in various 
ways, and which is presented here in this pictorial 
fashion to make it outstanding, and always opening 
up fresh aspects as every emblematically pictured 
truth does—that we should not sit still at that side of 
religion which first attracted us, not keep going back 
over the old ground, but strive to go through the 
whole breadth of religion. No worshipper in the ideal 
temple is just to go in at the south door or the north 
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and look round, or sit down and linger there, and then 
retire thinking that to have been in the temple and 
remained is enough: he is to go over to the opposite 
side. Only after he has gone there is there an exit. 
The opposite door is the only outlet allowed. Every 
man who enters on a religious life must go from that 
first experience to the opposite experience. 

You know that there is a north and a south in 
religion, There is a bright, sunny side. You can 
always see the sun there. It is always warm and 
genial there. And there is a cold, dark side, which 
only gets the sun on the longest days. Some come in 
by the one side, and some by the other. Some come 
with grief and tears, driven by bitter cold or wild 
blasts. Others come in by the door of hope and joy, 
drawn by bright promises. They come calm, easy, 
and radiant, as to an old home which they had never 
lost. Religion has many opposites, though no con- 
tradictions. The root and the blossom are not con- 
traries, but good friends, in perfect understanding and 
sympathy; and yet they are entire opposites and very 
unlike. The Bible is continually speaking of the im- 
portance of joining opposites together, such as prayer 
and praise, working and waiting, digging and crying, 
resting and running, weeping and rejoicing, past and 
future, time and eternity. Such passages as these are 
in abundance—* The Lord God is a sun and shield: 
He will give grace and glory. He dwelleth with him 
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that is humble and of a contrite spirit, to revive the 
spirit of the humble and to cheer the heart of the 
contrite ones.” A patient search would find thousands 
of such contrasts which pass unobserved, and would 
show that this law of contrasts runs through the 
entire Bible. The truth taught in the text, then, is a 
most practical as well as suggestive one, and one that 
lies very near to the root of success—that we should’ 
go on to the opposite good of that which we possess, 
not simply further than where we are, but that we 
should strive to reach and embrace the directly oppo- 
site attainment, not leaving or undervaluing what is 
possessed, but uniting to it that which may seem con- 
trary or which may possibly have been considered by 
us as wholly antagonistic and incompatible. We shall 
find that it is these opposites which not only preserve 
from exaggeration and caricature, but that they are 
needful even for proper rooting and strength. The 
effort to attain to the opposite generally brings us into 
wholesome strife. It opens up an entirely new coun- 
try tous. It destroys the monotony of existence. It 
gives a sense of the breadth of things and of the 
possibilities, and it obliges us to appreciate many 
helps and hindrances which we formerly ignored. It 
thus imparts to a man, as few things can, a conviction 
of the reality of God’s truth and of the depth and 
grandeur of a religious life. When one finds out how 
opposites coalesce and help each other, need each other, 
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claim each other, and are only themselves when they 
find each other, he is fortified against moral scepticism 
and against religious unrest. 

Let no one imagine that I am contending fora 
neutral colour, a compromise, a balancing between 
opposite tendencies. I set aside the maxim that we 
go safest in the middle. It is no prudent managing 
between extremes that is meant. Far better is the 
man who follows resolutely the thing that he clearly 
sees, even though he should lose his balance, than the 
well-poised, self-conscious dexterous eclectic—the em- 
piric who has no principle but that of safety, and who 
loses everything but his balance. What I contend 
for is not a compromise, but a junction in which 
each remains to strengthen and develop the other. 

Do we wish to see examples of this in human life ? 
Are not great generals who have a power of wide and 
far arrangement also remarkable for the opposite, the 
attention to small details? A great general not 
only forms vast plans with care, but looks into the 
minutiz of his soldiers’ clothing, and has an eye for 
biscuits and shoes. He must unite these two things if 
he would be a general. Many a battle has been 
lost through overlooking some very small matter. So 
men who have organized and sustained large mercantile 
enterprises have been remarkable combinations of 
opposite qualities, cautious and bold, cool and intense, 
patient and ardent, careful of little things, observant of 
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the slightest signs, while conceiving great projects. If 
a painter is happy in outlines it will not profit him 
much unless he studies minute effects ; if he excels in 
form he must try to excel also in colour. If a writer 
is clear, it is the first of all good qualities; but he 
must add to it the opposite quality of condensation, 
else his clearness will not weigh much. If a poet has 
grace and beauty he must add to these the opposites of 
force, weight, incisiveness, fire, else they will go for 
little. Everything in actual life needs its opposite to 
give it substance, pith, and permanence. We need to 
be often reminded of this truth, for everyone is 
inclined to some particular side of things, by tempera- 
ment, by habit, or surroundings. The books he reads, 
the occupation he follows, the education he has received, 
the experience he has had of life tend to give him a 
particular bent. And it is needful for him to think, 
to oblige himself steadily to think of and ponder the 
opposite, lest he should drift into  superficialness, 
disease, unreality, or, at least, pass through life one- 
sided and half asleep. 

Let us turn this thought in three directions—Truth, 
Worship, Life. 


I. Truth. The truth of God has many sides, and 
there are truths which stand as opposites: whole classes 
of truths stand as opposites. A healthy, religious life 
seeks to lay hold of both of these. 
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Religion embraces truths that are mysterious and 
truths that are clear and plain. Do you think it 
possible to rear a sound, religious life on the one class 
of these? Can we be right if we seek merely clear 
things and neglect the vast mysteries, or if we are 
fascinated by the mysteries and despise or forget 
things easy to understand. Every man needs the 
plainest truths constantly, for religion is not mainly an 
exercise for the intellect or a discipline for faith, but 
rest and food for the feeblest. The wrestling with 
great problems can never take the place of pondering 
the merest elements, and if a man has an attraction 
for the great mysteries, let him see well to it that he 
is not ignoring the truths that sustain the humblest. 
He must live mainly on the fare of peasants and child- 
ren. We must all eat the same bread, as we all 
breathe the same vital air. 

But let no man say, The plain and simple things 
are all I want; I care not for mysteries. They perplex 
me; they weigh upon me. I avoid them, I pass them 
by. Do you really think, then, that you have got hold 
of these plain truths while you thus act? Your 
grasp of them is feeble without those mysteries. 
Even the dullest minds in grasping these simple things 
somehow get hold of the mysterious along with them. 
They have caught far more than they can tell you or 
are even distinctly conscious of themselves. It is vain 
to try to grip the smallest object without taking some 
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of the boundless air with it. The plain truths need 
the vast and unsearchable to give them force. You 
yourself need to be awed and mastered, ay, even 
bewildered and perplexed by the inscrutable. Your 
soul wants a most important part of education, if it 
has no experience of lying defeated and prostrate 
before the great ultimate mysteries. From the side of 
the mysterious, then, reach over to all the plainest and 
simplest things. One may have studied the mysteries 
long, and not know some very plain things. A man 
may know the stars better than his own fields. From 
the side of the plain reach over to the great mysteries. 
Come out of your house and your workshop, and stand 
beneath the vast concave and wonder. 

There are truths of theory and truths of practice. 
Let the one class be added to the other. You have 
been given to the theory of religion, to theology. A 
man may enter religion from that side. Why should 
not science prove attractive here? Theology ought to 
be the most inspiring of all sciences. If you have 
entered the temple by this door, it is well; but do not 
stay there. Religion is more than theology. A man 
may be very theological, and only a very little religious. 
But you never get a real hold of theology till you 
learn the elementary experiences of religion. Truly 
to pray and be contrite, and hold fellowship with God 
opens up theology. It is not a fine phrase, but a plain, 
literal statement of fact. It is the heart that makes 
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the theologian. It is the heart, just as it is the ear 
that makes the musician, and the eye that makes the 
painter. Still, religion has a theory. And we need a 
theory of religion. It is an object of thought, and we 
cannot but seek to put it into forms of thought. When 
we appropriate the facts of religion to ourselves they 
become doctrines. They are so presented in the Bible, 
and cannot but be'so accepted by us. It is vain, then, 
to endeavour to dispense with doctrine. A man ought 
to beware lest in discarding human accretions, and 
seeking to get at the core beneath the wrappings of 
form, he may be found depreciating and rejecting some 
of the grandest things in the universe, the most 
hallowing, saving, and blessing of all truths, the 
dearest jewels of God. The glorious character of God, 
salvation, redemption by Christ, renewal by the Holy 
Spirit, are all expressed as doctrines, and thrown into 
theory, and we must never let go these doctrines as 
God has revealed them. We ought to be resolved to 
press over from simple religiousness to the theory 
which God has laid up in the Bible. It is not for us 
to say that our religion can be sustained on one or two 
elementary conceptions. That may be true. No man 
can tell how little may suffice if it be intensely believed. 
Our endeavour must be to appropriate as God’s dear chil- 
dren what He has set before us, and what is generally 
necessary for life. It may be that only a very little truth 
is absolutely essential ; but who can tell how much is 
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needed to maintain this little, to make it accessible and 
attractive or even tolerable—to give it weight and 
force and universality? Our difficulty in this age lies 
here. We succeed to a time in which men systema- 
tized without check, and without weighing the claims 
of conscience and heart to be heard in the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture and the moulding of doctrine. They 
denounced reason, but were often the slaves of the logi- 
cal understanding. Men find much of it now quite 
foreign, if not incredible. They swing too far to the 
opposite extreme. It is a ruinous extreme which dis- 
credits theory and seeks to dissolve the substance of 
the Christian redemption. The precise and exact 
phraseology in which men of a by-gone age thought 
to express that which transcends all expression is 
unreal to us and cannot be made real. We distrust 
precision in all that infinite region. That exactness 
and completeness in which they gloried as beautiful 
and final, frets and wearies us. The truth is divine; 
but the arranging and defining are human, imperfect, 
and sometimes misleading. Many feel as if they could 
not breathe in a close system. They feel that nothing 
can atone for the loss of that freedom, vastness, fresh- 
ness which belong essentially to religion. Are we, 
then, going to separate between religion and human 
thought—are we going to resign doctrine and theory ? 
Because no theory can be perfect or final, are we going 
to deny our nature, and give up the noble endeavour ? 
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Nay, verily We are not going to let our religion pass 
into thin vapoury sentiment. Nor are we going to give 
ourselves up to contentment with shreds and patches, 
little odds and ends and corners, impressions and 
echoes gathered from all quarters. The ideal temple 
must have a theology. 


II. Let us glance at Worship im the light of the 
text. 

Worship has many sides, It also abounds in op- 
posites. Such are sorrow and joy, hope and fear, 
prayer and praise, supplication and promise or resolve. 
How fully and impartially these are presented in the 
Word of God I need hardly remind you. And yet 
how frequent it is for men to cling to one side of worship. 
How many enter at the north door of entreaty, and 
never really approach the south door of joy and praise. 
They never throw themselves into this element. They 
ery to God for mercy, but never pass over ; or make a 
mere feint of gladness and thanksgiving. It never 
seems to occur to some that they are under any obli- 
gation to rejoice in God. Obligation to be glad would 
sound like a new doctrine. But there can be no doubt 
of the obligation, or of its prominence. You have 
entered with entreaty—now there is the side of joy. 
You are to go over there. You must not remain in 
sorrow. Whoever has brought to God tears, sorrows, 


fears, doubts, burdens, let him bring great joy. He 
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may find it hard todothis. Joy looks an easy, natural, 
spontaneous, irrepressible thing. Perhaps men some- 
times neglect it because they think it so easy—so easy 
as to be no offering at all And yet it is called in the 
Psalms the sacrifice of joy. And truly it is a sacrifice 
and often the most costly that one can bring. It 
may cost you far more to bring joy to God than to 
bring labour and tears. Joy will not come at bidding. 
To be productive of joy many a man would need a 
thorough overhauling of his life. He would need to 
part with his sourness. He would need to give up his. 
grudges. He would need to sacrifice his restless ambi- 
tion. He would need to become a lowly, contented 
man, not kicking at the hard walls that surround his 
existence, but sayimg sincerely, Father, Thy will be 
done. So to pass over to the side of joy would 
really be the wholesomest endeavour that many a one 
could make It would revolutionize his life. He 
would be renewed and made a spiritual man in the 
mere effort to bring to God joy 

But there are those who find it easy to be glad and 
erateful. They certainly rejoice in God, and perhaps 
imagine that the sacrifice of sorrow is one they are 
not called to bring. They have never known the sad 
side of religion. Depression, the awful burden of sin, 
bitter tears, or a sorrow that would find relief in tears, 
they have no experience of. Are they, then, under no 
obligation to sorrow? Can they ignore all that side 
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of religion? Have they found their way to a region 
where it is superfluous? That cannot be if they are 
sinful men. Even to come far short of a high ideal 
ought to breed sorrow; to fail to satisfy the demands 
of benevolence ought to breed sorrow. It is only 
hardness and blindness that are never inwardly 
ashamed and cast down. He that does not know the 
secret of grief must be very much on the surface of 
things. If he wants to get down into reality, if he 
wants a tender conscience, if he wants to come to any 
strength or thoroughness he must set himself to those 
thoughts that produce penitence. 

There are those, again, who have been very earnest 
for themselves. They have pleaded and wrestled for 
pardon. They have cried many and many a time with 
all the earnestness of their nature after renewal, after 
deliverance from evil and attainment of divine freedom; 
they have felt, as a crushing load, the burden of their 
own souls; but they have never felt the burden of 
the world’s evil and bondage. They have never had 
any pressure about any person or cause, never made 
anybody’s case their own, or God’s glory their own 
affair. Now God does require it of all such that they 
press across to this opposite. They must not remain at 
the side of self, but, forgetting self, go over to the side 
of others and of God. They must learn to be in thorough 
earnest about some object, and some person not their 
own, and that can bring no benefit to them. Only 
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then is a soul truly emancipated, only then, when it 
takes up God’s cause and man’s and forgets itself, does 
it know the greatness of prayer. 


III. Let us apply the principle to Moral and Spiritual 
Lnfe. 

In this, men’s education and temperament, pursuits 
and surroundings, are always tending to fix their atten- 
tion and exhaust their effort on one side. Let me just 
indicate one or two of these cases in which there is the 
evident obligation to press across to the other side. 

How common it is to decry feeling and exalt conduct 
and action. The tendency is certainly right as to the 
comparative value of these opposites if they are regarded 
as antagonistic. Action, conduct in the full sense of 
the word, the action of the man is the end and aim of 
all. To be upright, pure, and true, practically just and 
generous, is the grand reality, even though the amount 
of what may be called decided conscious feeling is small. 
But, on the other hand, feeling which many depreciate is 
the proper basis of action and conduct. Pity and com- 
passion are feelings ; can any one be acting a wise or 
noble part who decries or ignores them? Sympathy 
and benevolence are feelings. Admiration is a feeling. 
Taken together these form that supreme feeling called 
love. Zeal and enthusiasm are feelings. Men who 
speak slightingly of feeling must surely be uneasy when 
they reflect on the value which the great human heart 
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sets on these things, and the immense sway they 
wield. Surely they must be uneasy when they reflect 
how very differently the Word of God speaks, and how 
intent it is on expelling wrong feelings and awaking 
right ones. Certainly they are running counter to the 
entire stream of Scripture and to the elder Scripture of 
the human heart. No! The true course is for men 
not to excuse or vindicate their want of feeling but to 
lament it, to bewail their poverty, and press across 
that they may become rich. If a man has a hard 
heart and cannot make it tender, let him grieve over it 
and long and cry for a change. O let him not sink 
because of his poverty to the baseness of cynical 
mockery, glorying in his shame and deriding what in 
his most secret soul he knows to be the very crown 
of things. Let him not try to think well of him- 
self, but entreat of God as for his very life to give 
him a tender heart, to grant him sympathy and 
fervour and zeal. Let him be assured of this, des- 
pise as he will, boast as he will of his ability to 
dispense with feeling, he cannot remake things, he 
cannot recast the universe and throw out love from 
the central place. He ought to make the attainment 
of right feeling his effort night and day. He must 
change. God never will. 

And there are those who, on the other hand, rest in 
emotion, who are pleased with themselves that they 
are so susceptible, and have such fine, earnest, lofty 
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desires. This is a huge danger. Feeling is for the 
purpose of action. Those, therefore, who feel strongly 
should of all men particularly set their hearts on action, 
on being extremely, thoroughly, minutely practical. 
They are bound to turn their feeling to great account, 
specially great account in stimulating endeavours, in 
freeing their heart and imagination from evil, and fill- 
ing their lives with usefulness. It is easier for 
them than other men to be diligent and thorough. 
Their glow and enthusiasm ought to give them 
wings, 

Devotion and Righteousness in lke manner stand 
over against each other; in other words, some are 
mainly for God, others mainly for man. There are 
those who feel strongly the claims of God and have a 
constant drawing to worship. Veneration and a 
mysterious longing and a sense of the infinite inspire 
them. They could scarcely by any effort throw these 
things off even for a day, but they have no corres- 
ponding sense of the claims of men. Hence men of 
this sort are often regarded as hypocrites. Their wor- 
ship is scornfully set down as insincere. This is 
doing them great injustice. Of course there are pre- 
tenders, though perhaps very few. Such men as I 
describe are rather painfully one sided than insincere. 
The pleasure they take in devotion is real, but their 
conscience and their human affections are dormant. 


They need to have it strongly brought home to them 
P 
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that there is a whole side of things of the utmost 
moment which they are ignoring, that if a man love 
God he must love his brother also, and that this is 
the love of God to keep His commandments. 

And is not the opposite type frequent ? The feel- 
ing of this class is expressed in such phrases as, 
The best worship of God is to do what is right, The 
best worship of God is to help men, The best worship 
of God is to be like Him. These lines are often 
quoted— 

“ He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small ; 


For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


What shall we say to this? The helping of men may 
be a worship of God, but it may not. It will not be 
a worship of God unless there is first, and as the 
foundation of the life, direct worship of God. God 
claims direct worship, and the soul needs it. Do you 
think to benefit men the more, the less you worship 
God? Do you think that the heart is just a vessel 
of quantity, and that what it gives to God is so much 
taken away from man? From whence will you draw 
your inspiration and your power to help men if you 
do not come into contact with God? Is it not by 
living, close contact with God that the soul is kindled 
and energized? All history proves that when men 
cease to thrill at the thought of the Infinite One, and 
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to bow before Him and open themselves to Him, they 
contract and harden. They become isolated and shut 
up in self. True prayer leads to love of men; true 
love of men drives to prayer. And we should take 
care that we do not allow them to stand apart. We 
are not to trust to the natural tendency of things, 
or spiritual affinities, and say they will be sure to come 
together. We are not to leave these things to uncon- 
scious action. The whole human sphere is meant to 
be dominated and pervaded by will and effort. If any 
one feels himself more inclined to the one side than 
the other, putting the one instead of the other, he 
should earnestly and resolutely resist this, and press 
over to the other side. Let the praying man become 
practical, the practical become devout. Let him who 
remembers God and forgets man lay hold of man with 
earnestness and compassion, beginning in any simple 
brotherly way of sympathy that offers or can be in- 
vented. Let him who remembers man and _ forgets 
God remember now his Creator, and remember this 
well, too, that if he puts the creature in place of the 
Creator, the sure penalty is by and by to lose all true 
sense of the value of the creature. If there is no 
Infinite Creator there is no great creature. 

Just one word in closing. I am deeply persuaded 
that a serious consideration of this doctrine of opposites 
is the one thing needed by very many. For want of 
it religion is often dull, sapless, and pithless. The 
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opposite is what is needed to give effectiveness and 
spirit to many a life. To oblige oneself to strive for 
the opposite would initiate the most wholesome line of 
effort and bring on great and wholly unexpected results, 
It would expel many a doubt, brace up many a slack 


life, and clear many a horizon, 


XV: 


THE WONDERFULNESS OF JESUS CHRIST. 
‘* His name shall be called Wonderful.”—Isaiah ix. 6. 


THIS passage is one of the most striking prophecies of 
the Messiah, for the wideness of its range and for 
elevation and majesty : a child, and yet the Mighty 
God; born, and yet the Everlasting Father, Coun- 
sellor of men, and Prince of Peace. As presented here 
in outline, and as portrayed throughout the Scrip- 
tures in detail, He is beyond all parallel, Wonderful. 
He is God and man, true God and true man, the one 
as real as the other. Omnipotence and Weakness 
meet in Him. There is in His history the depth 
of humility and the extreme height of self-assertion. 
Holiness and sternness against sin, even scathing 
severity, are mingled with exquisite tenderness and 
compassion. He is devout even to the spending of 
whole nights in prayer; and yet so free from all tinge 
of sanctimoniousness, so genial and friendly with all, 
that He was called a gluttonous man and a wine- 
bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners. His teach- 
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ing was wonderful for simplicity, directness, and depth, 
for minute practicalness, and piercing insight into the 
actualities of life, and for heavenliness of tone. His 
utterances are alive with intensity, pathos, vehemence, 
melting love, glances into the deepest heart of man, 
and sudden and grand unveilings of the face of God. 
His life radiated healing power, and overcame death, 
He made the grave even to yield up its prey ; and yet 
He himself was weary and hungry. He needed shelter 
and sleep, and at last He died a violent death. His 
“T lay down 


death was violent, and yet He could say 
my life: no man taketh it from me.” His death was 
preceded by the agony of Gethsemane in which He 
wrestled and groaned—“ prayed with strong crying 
and tears” that the cup might pass from Him. He 
was strengthened by an angel, though of Him it was 
said, “ Let all the angels of God worship Him.” "What 
a series of wonders were His cries upon the cross, and 
the darkness and the Father’s abandonment, and the 
rending of the veil of the temple, the rising of saints 
from their graves, and His final triumph when He 
cried with a loud voice and gave up the ghost. It 
was a sacrificial death. “ He bore our sins in His own 
body on the tree.” This is its wonderfulness, and its 
explanation. He rose from the dead by His own 
power. He ascended to heaven and reigns there, 
having all power committed to Him, and yet there He 
is also our Priest and Advocate with the Father. 
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This is an assemblage of wonders transcending even 
imagination. Among all that ever appeared on earth 
He must be called the Wonderful. Let us look at the 
Characteristics of Christ’s Wonderfulness, and at its 
bearing on the Wonderfulness of God and of Man. 


I. Some of the Characteristics of Christ's Wonder fulness. 

It must be evident that this wonderfulness is 
essential to His being and continuing the centre of 
interest for men. He must needs tower very high in 
the realm of history if He is to catch the eye of all 
generations. So many wonders transpire in the flow 
of the ages, so many men of transcendent power or 
genius arise, so many thinkers, patriots, philanthro- 
pists, enthusiasts for thought or action appear, so many 
discoveries open out that Jesus Christ could not be a 
permanent centre of interest unless He were more 
wonderful than any. If He is to be the great world- 
power He must be always the unquestionable world 
wonder. He must arrest and compel attention. 
Whatever novelties appear He must eclipse them. He 
must always make the freshest appeal to the heart and 
soul of man. 

For wonder is that which rouses men. It is the 
token in us of the boundlessness of the universe and 
the infinitude of God. Wonder is the presage of 
endless progress and its stimulus. It is the original 
protest of our nature against all forms of materialisin 
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and against the narrowing influence of the isolated 
intellect. It is the appeal to the supinest natures, 
and stirs men to enquiry and labour apart from all 
utilitarian ends. It throws a glory and freshness 
over existence. It makes all things new. It is the 
fountain of adoration and the very lifeblood of faith 
and love. It is even the vitalizing force of the 
understanding and reason without which they grow 
lame and blind. Therefore He who is to dominate 
the world, save it and fill it with heavenly life through 
all the ages must be the enduring unapproachable 
wonder. No matter what potency there might be in 
Him, He could never attract and rouse men, win and 
conquer them through the height of their nature 
without being pre-eminently wonderful. And all 
theories of Christ which aim at lessening the wonder- 
ful in Him, bringing Him near by stripping Him of 
mystery and making Him level with the understanding, 
end by putting Him far from the heart and divesting 
Him of power. 

I am not forgetting that these endeavours have 
their origin in an abiding tendency of human nature. 
Human history may be said to vibrate between the 
desire to understand and the need to wonder. Some- 
times the intolerant understanding proscribes the won- 
derful, and the ineradicable craving of the soul is 
then forced to seek satisfaction in obscure and fan- 
tastic ways. In our days some try to satisfy them- 
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selves with the wonders of science. These meet the 
demands at once of the reason and the imagination. 
What need is there for more? Are not the heavens 
and the earth, the air and the sea full of marvels? Is 
not science bringing to man every day amazing tidings? 
Is not the hunger for the marvellous filled even to 
repletion? And these marvels are such as excite no 
adverse feelings. They create no uneasiness. Why 
not be more than content with them? Simply 
because the heart finds nothing in them to meet its 
deepest longings. It needs moral wonders. It needs 
the transcendent in righteousness and love. It needs 
wonders that speak to its weakness and weariness, its 
terrible sense of sin and its dark forebodings. It 
needs personal wonders which disclose the heart of 
God, and have the power to make life free and strong 
and glad. Christ’s wonders are wonders for the heart 
and soul. They are wonders of thought, action, and 
suffering, all blended together. Christ is the greatest 
sufferer as well as the greatest worker. He has won- 
ders of heavenly wisdom, but most of all wonders of 
the heart. Therefore human hearts must always turn 
to Him. At whatever time the world may ask, “ Who 
is the most Wonderful One?” the answer must. be, 
“ Christ.” Men will never be able to lose sight of 
Him any more than in a city you can lose sight of its 
great pillar towering on the heights, any more than 
when in Egypt you can lose sight of the Pyramids. 
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No one can at all appreciate the wonderfulness of 
Christ who does not consider its freedom from the 
merely marvellous. Has not the element of wonder 
in human history always had as its drawback and bane 
the tendency to extravagance? It cannot keep within 
bounds. Its disease is unnaturalness, exaggeration, 
erotesqueness. It piles marvel on marvel, outraging 
all sense of proportion. It defies every feeling of the 
ludicrous. It delights in trampling on the under- 
standing, and finds a merit and satisfaction in receiving 
the monstrous and contradictory. Is not this the 
characteristic of all mythologies and not least of the 
history of Buddha whom some have ventured to 
mention along with Christ? The wonderfulness of 
Christ is not marvellous. It is not something to 
astonish. It has a meaning and a purpose prior to 
that and above it. His is not the marvellousness 
of the aurora borealis, but of the eastern aurora, the 
dawn. It is not the marvellousness of an architec- 
tural monument meant to exhibit the resources of art 
and wealth, but the architecture of a temple for God 
and man to dwell in. His is not the marvellousness 
of a gigantic tree but of the tree of life producing 
medicine and food; not the splendour of a vast orb 
of fire, but of the sun that rays out life to the 
worlds. 

There is no part of Christ’s wonderfulness which 
does not serve a great end and occupy a distinct and 
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necessary place. No man can lay his finger on any 
point in the vast extent of Christ and say, “ Here is 
something that exists merely or chiefly to excite 
wonder.” His divinity is the ground of our redemp- 
tion ; we rest on a divine Saviour. His humanity is 
the channel and organ of our redemption. Even His 
miracles were in no case marvels or displays, but 
works to accomplish an end. They were revelations 
of the mind and heart of God, unfoldings of God’s 
operations and purposes. They are as truly parables 
as those which are expressed in words. The marvel- 
lousness was never a separable element. It lay 
purely in the quality of the deed. Is not this entire 
absence of the merely marvellous from the wonderful- 
ness of Christ one of the greatest wonders ? 

And it is not simply this notable absence that 
impresses us, but the positive atmosphere of soberness. 
Such a minute practicalness and plain ordinary human- 
ness ensphere the most outstanding wonders that the 
impression of their reality fixes itself on the mind. 
There is everywhere an air of sagacity, prudence, bal- 
ance, insight, common sense. Shrewd practical counsels 
are given in sending men out with miraculous powers, 
“ Be wise as serpents and harmless as doves.” “ Do 
not give the holy to the dogs, or cast your pearls 
before swine.” The miraculous gifts are not to render 
the most ordinary gifts of less value. In feeding the 
multitudes miraculously there is attention to order 
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and comfort. He made them sit down by fifties on 
the grass. And when the feast was over, He com- 
manded them to gather up the fragments that nothing 
might be lost. When He raised Lazarus He com- 
manded the disciples to roll away the stone, and also 
to loose him and let him go. Amid the dread 
mystery of Gethsemane He showed His love for 
human sympathy, and yet found excuse for the dis- 
ciples when they failed to show it. On the cross He 
thinks of His mother and commends her to John. 
When He rises from the dead He folds the napkin 
that had bound His head and lays it in a place by 
itself. How wonderful; amid all the wonders no heat 
or hurry, no transports or fanaticism, but sobriety and 
calmness everywhere. There are no romantic colours. 
It is the veritable light of common day, and no land of © 
dreams. His marvels of work and suffering are like 
grand marble palaces and towers standing amid 
plainest human habitations. They are so surrounded 
by the common—and even built in deeply into the 
most ordinary structures so as to be of the same piece 
with them—that you see it to be the same light of 
reality that falls on all, and the same wind of earth 
and sky that blows around them. They are like 
gorgeous designs woven into actual cloth such as men 
wear every day. Most marvellous are the designs, 
altogether heavenly, but the cloth-—that is most 
evidently real to the touch; and so are the figures 
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that are so absolutely interwoven with it. They are 
one and inseparable, an exquisitely human and divine 
reality. This is a consideration that cannot be enough 
dwelt on. It has immense power in producing and 
sustaining conviction even when men never analyze it, 
or think of it. 

It is equally evident that the different wonders of 
His nature and work form together a unity. They 
spring from a common root and are inseparable. They 
are like the planets round the sun; each has its rela- 
tion to the sun and to all the rest. Each is a wonder; 
but a wonder of a higher kind is the system into 
which they are all grouped, the unity that is formed of 
so many separate worlds. If you take away the 
wonder of His twofold nature you take away the 
wonder of His mediation and priesthood and the glory 
of His sacrifice. If the wonder of His miracles is 
removed, the meaning goes out of many of His words, 
and a certain splendour fades from them all. If His 
miracles are lost, the wonder fades from His suffering. 
Without His words and works His cross is wrapt in 
darkness ; and without Calvary the deepest of His 
words as well as the grandest of His works lose their 
substance and moment. They wait for Gethsemane 
and Calvary to give the clue to their grandeurs and to 
justify them. Taken apart there is not one of these 
elements which will not cause perplexity, but taken 
all together a unity is formed which gives deepest 
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rest to mind and heart. Each fits into the others, 
and the very things which taken apart give rise to the 
greatest perplexity are found to be the main uniting 
elements. When it dawns upon the soul how all the 
wonders of Christ fit into and need each other, this 
crowning wonder sets the seal upon them all. We 
accept each because of the All, and the All because of 
each, and cry out, My Lord and my God. 


II. The Wonderfulness of Christ i ws bearing on 
the Wonderfulness of Man and of God. 

(1.) The Wonderfulness of Man. Man viewed in 
his nature and present condition is a transcendent and 
most painful wonder. The great objection that many 
in our time have to Christ is, that He is too won- 
derful. They are struck with admiration. They are 
touched with His beauty. Their hearts are at times 
tender when they think of Him. There is an attrac- 
tion about Christ altogether unique. They cannot 
ignore Him. ‘They are puzzled and moved and drawn. 
Their very opposition is often but an effort to resist 
His subtle penetrative influence. Sometimes they are 
on the point of trusting themselves to Him and calling 
Him Master. But He is such an assemblage of 
wonders that they feel it too great a demand on their 
faith. Surely, they say, something less wonderful 
would suffice. We are bewildered when we think of 
such a variety of marvels. The history of Christ is 
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truly grand, sublime, pathetic; but it is altogether too 
strange for our belief. 

To this mood we present the marvel, the perplexing, 
terrible marvel of man. What do you say to this ? 
Do you not feel as if the facts of man’s nature and 
present condition were altogether too strange for be- 
lef? Would they not be simply incredible to you if 
it were not that they are quite beyond the possibility 
of doubt ? Man is at the top of creation, with powers 
that lead him to attempt a knowledge and philosophy 
of the whole. Chained to the earth he wanders in 
thought over the universe. He thinks of perfection, 
infinitude, undying spotless beauty. He craves for an 
infinite friend. He bows down to the invisible, infinite 
‘Power and cries after it. And yet man is corrupt. 
He knows himself vile. He forms a lofty ideal, and 
grovels in the mire. He would fly but wants wings. 
He is bound and chides himself for it. He is often 
destructive, cruel, treacherous, false to himself and to 
all ties. There is no evil of which he is incapable; 
and yet all the while there is in him more or less 
awake the sense and the capacity of the highest good. 
He rebels against God. He casts off the fear of God, 
and yet he never can cast off the thought of God. 
And the most perplexing thing is that man is born 
with this evil tendency, a tendency which yet he 
condemns and sometimes loathes. This burdened 
enthralled creature has yet a sense of freedom which 
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he knows to be truthful. He longs for happiness, but 
his life always comes short of this, is often full of 
misery, and sometimes one long tragedy. Death lies 
before him, though he hates death and clings to 
life. In a world of death it is only man to whom 
death is real. He and he alone lives consciously 
under the dread shadow of death all his days. These 
facts about man everyone must accept. But who 
could have found them credible beforehand? Who 
could have believed these oppressive marvels of human 
life? Who could have believed that the very being 
whose nature is the proof of a moral order should also 
be the impeachment of it? The question is submitted 
to the judgment of every one whether this condition of 
man in all its perplexity and contradiction does not 
seem as truly a marvel in the one direction as Christ 
does in the other ? 

And let this especially be pondered, that Christ 
exactly meets this terrible marvel of man’s condi- 
tion. The one wonder stands over against the other 
and fits into it. The most wonderful things in 
Christ are just those which fit into the most be- 
wildering mysteries of man. Christ is divine 
help in human nature to lift up and redeem 
man. Man inherits corruption, but over against 
this is the marvellous grace of God in Christ. 
The seed of the woman bruises the head of the 
serpent. There is a first Adam, that is wonderful. 
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There is a second Adam, that is more wonderful; and 
yet in view of the first it is less wonderful. “If 
through the trespass of the one the many died, much 
more the grace of God and the gift by grace which 
is by the one Jesus Christ hath abounded unto the 
many.” Redemption by Christ is no marvel that 
stands apart from human life. It is not a strange 
thing. It is the culmination of the great principle of 
solidarity that binds man to man and generation to 
generation. It is the summit of the law of vicarious 
suffering. That principle exists in germ through all 
human life, but in Christ it is a tree whose top is in 
heaven. 

(2.) The Wonderfulness of God. It is the Wonder- 
fulness of Christ which alone answers to the Won- 
derfulness of God. God is infinite in all His attributes 
—power, justice, wisdom, holiness. But he 1s love. 
This is central. Shall there not, then, be a corre- 
spondingly great manifestation of His love? But 
where is there such a manifestation showing love to be 
the central, essential element in God? I see the power 
and wisdom of God in the vast universe. It is a truly 
marvellous, an overpowering exhibition of these. But 
where shall I find a display of love greater than that 
of power? Where shall I be amazed, overawed, over- 
whelmed with an outpouring of love? It is this that 
I want. It is this that I need. I want to see that 
the love of God outruns all else in Him. I want to 
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see that the wonders of love surpass all other wonders. 
This is reasonable; for it is only love that can set my 
heart at rest. It is only love that can make me 
feel at ease in the midst of these forces and splendours. 
Without this they are at best only a kind of paint and 
varnish and can give me little pleasure. When I 
know that love is behind them all, and in them all, 
that they all mean love, then they have substance and 
unfathomable beauty and grandeur. And I see this 
first in Christ and only in Christ. There I see 
God humbling Himself, emptying Himself, entering 
into our narrow conditions, bearing our load. I see 
God uniting Himself to man in order to redeem him 
and win him back, and I feel that God has done the 
utmost to show His love. “Herein is love, not that 
we loved God, but that He loved us and sent His Son 
to be the propitiation for our sins.” The “ Word was 
God.” “The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us, (and we beheld His glory, the glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father,) full of grace and truth.” Christ 
is the splendour of love that irradiates all. He does 
not answer all questions, but looking at Him I know 
they can be answered every one, and that no answer 
can be a contradiction to Him. His wonderfulness 
vindicates God and wins man. It is a flood of love 
that dashes away the suspicion and hate from the 
bosom of man and reconciles him to God. If we are 
obliged to believe the perplexing wonder of man’s con- 
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dition, and feel what a thick cloud it throws over the 
face of God, with what unspeakable joy should we 
welcome the glorious wonder of Christ that banishes 
all oppressive mystery and gives us an infinite Father! 

To what, then, in Jesus Christ shall we most cling ? 
To what does the awakened soul turn? To what do 
we cling when we are most in earnest, when sin 
presses us, when eternity comes near, when our dear 
ones are taken from us? To what do we turn in 
darkness and pain and struggle? Is it to the plain 
and clear aspects of Christ, those that even the most 
careless can admire? Is it not rather to Him who 
said, “ He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father,” 
“T am the living bread,” “He that believeth on Me 
shall never dic” ? Is it not to Him who said, 
“Peace be unto you,” and showed them His hands and 
His side? The heart finds the wonders of divine love 
the most real things. We are drawn ever anew to 
Him whose name is Wonderful and whose wonderful- 
ness will yet conquer the world. 


XVI. 


TEMPTATIONS DRIVING TO GOD. 


‘¢ But the Spirit of the Lord departed from Saul, and an evil spirit 
from the Lord troubled him.”—1 Sam. xvi. 14. 


In the preceding verse we are told that David was 
anointed king over Israel, and that the Spirit of the 
Lord came on him from that day forward. This 
was the peculiar gift which a king of God’s chosen 
people required, the spirit of wisdom, insight, pru- 
dence, rule, necessary to one who was to govern 
the people which carried within it the destinies 
of the world. Saul had shown himself unfit for 
such a position. He was self-willed and capricious, 
and would not obey the Divine voice. So David 
was found, and anointed. The Spirit of God had 
dwelt in him from his childhood. He loved God’s 
word and God’s praise and God’s service, and identified 
himself with the past of God’s people. Their cove- 
nant God was his, and he threw himself into God’s 
plan. When, therefore, the Spirit of God came upon 
him as anointed king it was not something new ; only 
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an added and different form. It was a surprise to see 
Saul among the prophets, to see David there was a 
surprise to none. Saul was rejected from being king, 
and the Spirit of God taken from him, and at the 
same time an evil spirit from the Lord troubled him, 
terrified or seized him suddenly. How startling this 
is! But, observe, it is not an evil spirit of the Lord. 
Evil spirits are not of God. Their evil is opposed to 
His will. He is wholly and unchangeably opposed to 
evil. No man can say when he is tempted of evil—I 
am tempted of God, for God cannot be tempted of evil, 
neither tempteth He any man. But when a man 
chooses and cleaves to sin, clings to his own way. and 
persists in rebellion against God, he opens his mind to 
evil spirits and evil influences of all sorts. It cannot 
be objected to the scriptural doctrine of the influence 
of evil spirits that it places men at an unfair advantage, 
and is inconsistent with a moral government, inasmuch 
as it supposes man to be subject to influences of which 
he is unconscious. For man, we know, is continually 
open to subtle influences of great power from the 
human world around him. He neither knows when 
they act nor how. He lives in the midst of them. The 
moral atmosphere penetrates him, even before the 
dawn of consciousness. Even the natural world 
radiates influences which to a being hke man are not 
all good, are sometimes even directly evil. The 
cunning, deceit, treachery and cruelty of some animals 
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have a malign influence. The influences of nature, 
bland and stern, present subtle and powerful tempta- 
tions. Indolence, pride, querulousness, impatience, dis- 
trust, a fierce spirit of opposition may all be fostered 
by different moods and forces of the external world. 
A deep melancholy, with its many results, may be 
breathed into men from their outward surroundings. 
Are not such influences as these more steady and pene- 
trating than those of evil spirits are represented 
to be? They are certainly much more difficult to 
throw off. They work without invitation. We have 
no ground to suppose that any evil spirit can enter a 
soul or wield any power over it, except through the 
soul’s own permission and invitation of some sort. Is 
it not good for a man to realize that he has to 
deal with subtle, invisible influences for evil, of various 
kinds ? Will it not constrain him to seek the only true 
counterbalance to these, the subtle, mighty, invisible in- 
fluences for good? Is not openness to the one implied in 
openness to the other? Over against the influences 
for evil, often inextricably intertwined with them, are 
the influences for good—the tender and soothing, and 
the bracing, elevating, expanding influences of nature, 
the good that streams from many men, the subtle con- 
tagion of kindness, the influences of relationship, the 
influence of the language which men use, containing as it 
does the marks of the best and few marks of the worst 
moral and spiritual experiences of men. Men feel that 
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the drift and tendency of things is toward goodness, 
that the constitution of things favours righteousness. 
And over all things and every heart the Spirit of God 
broods, seeking to bring order out of chaos and life out 
of death. It seems to be the law of the universe that 
every being should be open to all influences that are ; 
that all that exists, exists for it, in so far as it 
is recipient or sensitive. To moral beings belongs the 
prerogative of resisting and repelling influences, or 
welcoming and absorbing them. 

But how was this evil spirit from the Lord? It 
was permitted by God as a punishment. But this is 
not all; the terror, pain and strife raised by the evil 
spirit were meant by God asa force to constrain Saul 
to turn and ery to God for help. Saul was delivered 
up to this evil spirit that he might know that it was 
an evil and bitter thing to depart from God. He was 
delivered to Satan that he might learn not to rebel. 
His melancholy chagrin and rage at being cast out of 
the kingship was the channel through which the evil 
spirit laid hold of him and oppressed him. It was a 
spirit akin to his own wild grief, and therefore all the 
more likely to drive him to despair. of himself, and 
submission to God. When men will not be led by the 
Spirit of God, the next best thing for them may be an 
evil spirit from the Lord, which following their own 
wayward course shall banish rest and joy, and bring 
them into sore bondage. There may be more hope of 
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some men in this way, than if they were plied with 
gentle influences which they have come to despise. 
The fiercest temptations of the devil may issue in 
convincing a man that the way of transgressors is hard 
and making him weary in the greatness of his way. 
Had the rebellious Saul, sick, laden, and tortured by 
evil, cried to God, he would have been heard, and 
would have become a better man than he ever was, a 
new man, Though he might not have been a king, he 
would have been a true child of God, a spiritual 
king and priest. 


I. Men must either have the Holy Spirit of God, or an 
evil spirit. 

God loves to dwell in the human heart. That is 
His chosen temple. The sky is vast. Its canopy is 
thick with worlds. Space is jewelled with unnum- 
bered suns. But this is not the temple that God seeks. 
Earth is beautiful and sublime. Its mountains are 
great altars on which the sun every morning lights 
the fire; nothing comes between them and _ heaven. 
The clouds are smoke, the perfume of ten thousand 
hills the odour. But God does not choose that temple. 
Man rears lofty piles, and spends labour and art on 
them, lavishes beauty and splendour which are precious 
as evidences of love and reverence; but God’s chosen 
temple is not there. His temple is in the lowly 
heart, in the bosom of the meanest of the sons 
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of men who cries out for the living God. That 
temple may be stained and defiled, haunted with 
unclean things; it may have been a very citadel 
erected against Him; it may have been a den of wild 
beasts, a low scene of riot, a cave for robbers, a black 
hold of foul spirits whose name is legion; but if there 
is penitence and faith in God’s Son, God will come in 
and Himself cleanse the house. God abides in the soul, 
fills it and gladdens it. He will work there and set 
the soul aworking, and so turn life into a sweet and 
noble thing. There is no height of goodness of which 
it is not capable with God dwelling in it. There is no 
beauty, or sublimity, or force to which it may not at- 
tain through God’s indwelling. Heaven lies open to it— 
is already assured to it; for God is and abides already 
in it, and God is greater than heaven. 

But if man will not have God, he cannot shut the 
door of his heart against other visitors. It is the na- 
ture of a spirit to come into contact with spirit, as it is 
the nature of the body to come into contact with mat- 
ter, and either attract or repel it. Spirit cannot isolate 
itself from spirit, any more than matter can from mat- 
ter. But the spirit can decide whether it will ally 
itself with the good or the evil. Whosoever receives 
the Infinite Spirit into his soul takes the one way of 
shutting out evil of every kind. If God is not re- 
ceived, evil spirits enter, being invited by the sym- 
pathies and affinities of the soul. The shutting out of 
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God is the one unmistakeable way of declaring oneself 
on the side of evil. The choice is not between God 
and an empty heart. Exclusion of God is not empti- 
ness, it is most positive, active, and decided evil. 
Men that will not have God are really claiming kin- 
dred with evil spirits, and opening their heart to be in- 
habited by them. Man is like a house situated between 
two winds. On the one side comes the wind from a 
dreary, bleak desert, laden with fog and disease, blow- 
ing across foul and rotten things. The other side of 
the house fronts the sunlight and winds that blow from 
the wide, fresh sea and over gardens, orchards,and bloom- 
ing fields. | Everyone must decide to which side he is 
going to open. Both doors cannot be shut. You can 
only get the dismal, fatal door shut by opening wide 
the door that looks to the sea of eternity and the sun- 
shine of God. The wind blowing in through this open 
door keeps that door of ruin shut. 


Il. Lhe stress of inward temptation and trouble is often 
peculiarly fitted and evulently intended to drive men to God. 

Of temptations and troubles which have this adapt- 
ation in a marked degree may be mentioned first— 

Melancholy. Saul’s was a very conspicuous and 
overmastering melancholy. There are not many so 
violently oppressed as he was, but the number is not 
small of those who are burdened heavily now and again. 
Sometimes the cause can be pointed out, but often it is 
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wrapt in obscurity. It may come from a burdened 
conscience, or from calamity or loss, or it may creep up 
like a heavy mist from unknown seas. It comes in 
the midst of health and spirits, in the glow of prosper- 
ity, in the midst of friends. What efforts are made to 
shake off this unwelcome visitor! Music, books, 
society, business, are tried with varying effect. These 
are all legitimate and may be healthful in their expul- 
sive power. But it is an unspeakable calamity when 
men resort to any or all of these, to the exclusion of 
God, or in preference to God. This clinging, penetrating 
sadness has a peculiar power of welcoming the great 
truths of the Gospel. The thought of eternal love is 
what it needs. Melancholy is essentially the feeling 
of loneliness, the sense of isolation, of having a great 
burden of existence to bear. It is the soul’s fear and 
shrinking and chill in the vast solitude of its house. 
It has driven many souls to God. Such haunted 
souls can scarcely escape an earnest look at life. 
They are continually incited to seek a medicine 
for their malady. They cannot rest in a formal, super- 
ficial religion, but must get into the very secret of God. 
So the melancholy man may become the most joyous 
of religious men. Being constrained to live so habitu- 
ally on the very central truths he becomes transformed. 
He gets the oil of joy for mourning, and the garment 
of praise for the spirit of heaviness. He is peculiarly 
inexcusable if he does not seek God. | 
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A feeling of the vanity of existence is another great 
temptation and trouble. This is not melancholy ; for 
men who have this feeling may be merry enough. 
Vanity of vanities, all is vanity, may be the genuine 
utterance of the habitually light-hearted. But the joy 
of those who feel that all is vanity must be a superficial 
thing, as indeed everything else in them and about 
them can scarcely fail to be. To be followed, as many 
are, by the thought that life is a poor game at best, 
without substance, not worth the trouble that men take 
with it; that it is not worth while for the sun to rise 
and set, rain to fall and wind to blow—this must take 
earnestness out of life, and make men mockers. It is 
a sore disease thus to live on the very surface of 
things, and feel as if one were only playing a part. 
Many are infected with the tendency. It is the cause 
of much of the feebleness of purpose and want of 
principle and false principle, and bitterness and cynicism. 
Evidently there is no remedy for this but in faith in 
God and in an eternal future. Whenever God is seen 
the force of moral obligation is felt. The solemn must 
and ought rise before the soul. With the infinite God 
in view—God with whom we have to do—life is no 
more vanity, but a very serious matter; it is deep and 
awful, and high and sublime. If men would save 
themselves from the frightful vanity of vanities which 
turns all human existence into a masquerade, takes 
the heart and soul out of everything, and utterly banishes 
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sacredness from every relation of life, they must turn 
to God. What else does this feeling of emptiness 
and vanity point to? What is the voice that comes 
from it but this—Escape to the one substance and 
reality which alone gives substance and reality to life. 

The Mystery of Life weighs on others. The sense of 
weakness and ignorance in the midst of a vast system 
of forces ; the feeling of chaos that rules in the moral 
world and human life; the black tragedy of so many 
lives; the calamities, wars, inconceivable woes of 
millions; the disappointment, chagrin, disease, crime, 
and ruin everywhere—these press on some minds at 
times with immense weight. This is what Wordsworth 
calls, “the weight and mystery of all this unintelligible 
world.” There may be many to whom these scarcely 
cost a thought. What are they to them as long as 
they are all right, and have plenty to eat? Let the 
world go as it will, they must sleep. But these things 
are a sore trouble to many. What does it all 
mean? What can it all mean? Why is all this— 
this anguish, confusion, this wide, weltering sea of 
wrong and pain? There are men to whom these 
questions are inevitable, rushing upon them like beasts 
of prey, or stretching like thunderclouds between them 
and the sun. Where is relief from such thoughts to 
be found? Where but in the belief in infinite goodness 
and wisdom lying behind all, can any thinking soul 
find rest? Does not the terrible mystery constrain 
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men to flee to God? A child out in the night feels 
the darkness terrible; the moaning of the wind and 
the crying of the owl frighten him, and he presses 
close to his father and covers his head in his father’s 
cloak. It seems light in there, close to his father. 
So is it with us poor, weak children: when the night 
of mystery comes down and closes round us, we press 
close to Christ. We know Him, and He knows all 
mysteries. Why should we be alarmed? He says, 
Let not your heart be troubled; believe in God and 
believe in me. 

The gloom and desolation of doubt and unbelief von- 
strain and invpel men to turn to God. It sometimes 
happens that men who have long hovered round 
religion, making it an object of curiosity and specula- 
tion and debate, rather than matter of heart and life, 
fall gradually away from all belief. Even those who 
have never speculated, but only maintained a careless 
attitude towards religion, drift in this direction. But 
here a state of feeling arises which they had not 
dreamt of. Though they never had any earnestness 
in religion, yet the kind of belief they had gave them 
comfort and threw a certain meaning into life. Now 
they feel lonely without a Father in Heaven. The 
whole aspect of things has grown bare. They are no 
longer: sure of right. The cord that tied things 
together has been taken away. Now, when they have 
thrown off revelation, the question comes, What is to 
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take its place? Is there a future or no? Is there 
any forgiveness? What are things drifting to? Is 
there no one that knows? They begin to feel how 
terrible it is to be wholly alone, and to have no one to 
care for you but beings as weak as yourself; to have 
no one to speak to in solitude, no one to tell your 
heart’s secrets to—nothing but air and dead matter all 
round ; no one that you can ask to take care of your 
friends or your children when they are absent from 
you; no great foreseeing, mighty power to comfort or 
direct you. It is dreadful. It is even more so if 
you contemplate the prospect held out by the blind 
tendency of things in evolution. This is declared by 
its advocates to be, not unlimited progression, but 
eventual decadence. There comes the period of decay 
when all types lessen and lower down to the original 
blank. And certainly, if the fortunes of the human 
race are bound up with the history of the sun, nothing 
else can be looked for. Since all suns and worlds 
are like flowers that bloom and wither, the doom of 
beings dependent on them cannot be different. If 
there is no God and Father, there is no escape from 
this conclusion. If there is no eternal home, where 
He gathers souls beyond the reach of evanescent 
systems, this is the prospect. There is no other out- 
look, if we cannot turn to Him and say, “ Doubtless 
thou art our Father: Thy name is from everlasting.” 
“Art thou not from everlasting, O Lord our God, our 
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Holy One? we shall not die.” “The heavens shall 
depart and the earth be removed, but thy loving-kind- 
‘ness shall not depart.” “The heavens shall be rolled 
together like a scroll;” but “ Thou sayest, ‘ Return, ye 
children of men’.” Could men live in the world with 
a hopeful spirit if this dismal prospect of decay and ex- 
tinction were once realized? Could there be any lofty 
ideal or abiding sense of right when the pillar of cloud 
leading on the world was so black, its ideal down- 
ward evermore, right itself a vanishing quantity ? 
Could there be any feeling of the reality of the law 
of love when it, alone with all other emotions and 
thoughts, was regarded as doomed to contract and 
shrink, wither and vanish in the downward career of 
our planet andsun ? Is not the whole conception such 
as men dare not face? ‘They must hide from the cruel 
theory lest it should paralyse them or turn them into 
stone. It is truly a fearful spectre. 

See you not how men are being taught by this 
loneliness and utter desolation what an evil and 
bitter thing it is to depart from God? Do you not see 
how the feeling of orphanhood, uncertainty, barrenness, 
coldness, and hopelessness are constraining the heart to 
cry out for the living God ? 

Fierce temptations to evil drive many souls to God. 
We read how some men have been tormented by 
suggestions of evil. They rejected the thought with 
loathing, but it always returned. Some have had, like 
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Bunyan, voices of blasphemy ringing in their soul. 
Some have had wild, rebellious thoughts rising in them, 
telling them to follow their own will, and take their 
own way, and defy God. Others have had pressed 
upon them deeds at which their souls shuddered. 
What are such men to do? These visions of evil, 
these wild, abominable imaginations, these promptings 
to unutterable baseness—what is a soul to do with 
these things but fly to Almighty help? Plainly 
there is no other help possible. The very violence of 
temptation, the keen pain, the incessant bondage defeat 
evil by obliging the soul to seek an infinite refuge. 
Thus, temptation proves one of the best helpers of the 
soul. But for temptation, strong and cruel temptation, 
the soul might remain at ease far from God. Tempta- 
tions develop intensity, determination, perseverance, 
and an abiding spirituality. 

The aim and upshot of all this is, you must come 
to God—you must. God wants you; you need God. 
If you forsake God, if you do not seek God, you can 
have no rest. In Him alone is rest and peace. 


R 


X VILLI. 


REVIVAL IN THE MIDST OF THE YEARS. 


‘©O Lord, revive thy work in the midst of the years ; in the midst 
of the years make known,”—Habakkuk iii. 2. 


THE utterance of God made the prophet afraid. It 
spoke of judgment and indignation. It foretold 
calamities which could not be averted. The period 
of chastening must be fulfilled. But—one thought 
fills the prophet’s mind: during this period of suffering 
the work of God might be revived. The years were 
not to be cut short, but during the years progress in 
the highest sense might be made. God would not 
deny this. The years of anger and righteous chasten- 
ing would not interfere with this work; they might 
even help it. Was not this the very thing contem- 
plated by these years? Does not the Lord afflict that 
men may turn to Him, and pour forth entreaty and 
supplication? Have not times of renewal been pre- 
ceded by times of suffering; have not the suffering 
and the renewal often kept parallel to each other; have 
they not often been intertwined? God in His wrath 
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remembers mercy most, when He does not stay His 
chastening, but deepens penitence, stirs up prayer, 
creates heart-searching, and earnest endeavours after a 
new life. It may be necessary for God to continue 
His chastening for years after His work has begun to 
revive. 

Let us consider The Twofold Prayer; and the 
Emphasis or Plea which the twice-uttered phrase “in 
the midst of the years” puts into it. 


I. The first part of the prayer is that God would re- 
vwe His work. 

God’s working is the great subject of man’s study, 
that on which man depends, and that which con- 
ditions all man’s work. We believe in a God who 
works, not in a God who has retired into distance 
and unbroken self-contemplation, not merely in a God 
who once wrought ; but who works now and always, 
both in the natural and spiritual. Let us hold up to 
ourselves the truth that God has not merely willed or 
acted, but works. Had God simply willed things to be 
or by one act made them, we could not have come so 
near to Him. He could not have so disclosed Himself 
to us. It seems at first sight as if it would have been 
a grander, more godlike thing to will or act, than to 
work ; a greater proof of power just by one act to finish 
all; but it is a far higher view of God that contem- 
plates Him as humbling Himself to a process, in order 
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by this to reveal Himself, to show His practical and 
unwearied love, to teach His creatures how to work 
and to make work dear to them. Work occupies a 
foremost place in the divine arrangement. It is con- 
stantly going on in earth and air and sea. There are 
processes of growth and decay—chemical and electrical 


changes—always, everywhere something transacting, 
changing, in transition to something else, a constant 
taking down and building up, even thousands of vibra- 
tions involved in every sound and colour. The body 
of a man is a little world where work ever goes forward. 
Evermore the heart pulsates, and the lungs heave, 
and nervous force courses. Waste and restoration 
never cease. There is not a fibre which is not involved 
in the work. The thoughts of man are in constant 
motion. Whatever power a man may have over his 
mind, the power of absolutely arresting thought is not 
granted to him. Great necessities urge man to work. 
His own feelings, imagination, adventurous enquiring 
spirit, the very need of escaping from the burden of 
self, chalk out new work for him. It is plain from all 
around and within us that we have to do with a God 
who delights in work, and who will have all His crea- 
tures to work, especially His spiritual creature man. 
God’s works on matter, whatever else they may be 
designed for, illustrate and explain His working on 
mind. It is God’s glory to work on mind. The 
Father of spirits is above all a fashioner of souls, a 
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worker in spirit. We find no answer to our question 
how God works on mind, other than in the answer given 
by His working on matter. It cannot be represented 
to us except through visible, tangible acts and processes. 
How does God work? He works like the wind, 
like the dew, the fire, the rain. He rises on us 
like the sun. His word is like the hammer 
that breaks the rock in pieces. He writes, en- 
graves the law on the heart. He purifies as silver. 
We are His building, His husbandry. From all such 
representations we learn the variety, the infinite versa- 
tility and adaptation of God’s working, and the impos- 
sibility of throwing it into adequate forms of human 
thought. It is the operating on man in all possible 
and wise ways for the accomplishment of the highest 
ends. 

There is one feature common to both the natural 
and the spiritual sphere, the requirement of human co- 
operation. God gives sunshine and rain, and soil and 
seed, but man must plough and sow. Ploughing and 
sowing will not be done for him ; and nothing can take 
their place. God waits on man’s working. He initi- 
ates; and yet He waits. On account of the sin and 
sloth and heedlessness of man, God’s work declines 
and God seems to withdraw. 

It is here that the place for revival is found. And 
explanation of it includes both the divine sphere and 
the human. God’s working in nature goes on in cycles. 
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So does man’s working all through. God’s working in 
him must therefore partake of the same character. Uni- 
formity of action would not be adapted to man. One thing 
is apparent in historyand on the very face of human life— 
whatever greatly interests man is subject to fluctuation. 
This fluctuation may often indeed be more apparent 
than real, often only the quiet ripening, the slow, gra- 
dual realizing of the idea, the extending of this into all 
the demains of life. After the dawn of a new idea or 
force, and the stir made by it, there comes the period 
of its permeation and application, when it is often sup- 
posed to have fallen asleep. This fluctuation which 
covers the regions of politics, literature, science, and 
art, extends also to religion. Sometimes the mind of 
the religious world runs for years in a particular direc- 
tion, then comes a time when it is impossible to excite 
further interest on the subject. Questions and theories 
must submit to waxing and waning in popularity. 
Religious earnestness is under the same law. An en- 
thusiasm is awakened at times for the supreme object 
of religion which it is not in human nature to sustain. 
The departure of such a period may be either the 
deepening and broadening of the channels of life, or it 
may be a time of stagnation. This is true of the in- 
dividual as well as of society at large. The experience 
of every religious man has fluctuations which may 
mean either the turning of interest and energy into 
other and equally legitimate channels, the utilizing of 
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conviction and principle in the details of life, the sink- 
ing of fervour from the emotional surface into the sub- 
stance of the being, the needful. halt and recoil before 
the next advance, the accumulating of the waters of 
thought and feeling till they swell into a magnitude 
that shall overflow and flood a wider field than before,— 
or a recession and lowering of life, a going over to evil, 
a central languor, a lurking unbelief, a tacit accept- 
ance of worldly maxims and standards and aims in 
life. Revival in either case may take much the same 
form—a fervour or intensity resolved on the highest 
aims, a deeper sense of the meaning of life, a determin- 
ation to subordinate all to God. 

The fact that such times in a community are often 
characterized by excitement and by a kind of contagion 
in which religion seems to be less a matter of individual - 
conviction than a diffused influence, is, again, only in 
accordance with the laws of human nature. Why 
should the spread of religious conviction not be aided 
by the contagion of feeling? May not genuine and 
deep feeling be aroused in this way? May not the 
seeds that were lying buried too deep for ordinary in- 
fluences be reached and called into activity by the 
myriad voice? Why may not this surging of a vague 
enthusiasm through the hearts of men work great 
things in religion as in other matters? Is it not in 
fact a mere extension of the idea of public worship, 
where the spirit of the whole assembly comes back on 
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the individual—the general heart lifting up the per- 
sonal, and thus each and all rising to a new height ? 
In short, if religion is a genuinely human thing; if it 
is in the true sense the most human of all, must it not 
partake of the usual characteristics of human feeling ? 
It cannot certainly be a mark of earnest religious life 
either in the individual or in society that it is without 
alternations. As little can it be argued that because 
God is unchangeable, His action must be invariable. 
It is because He is unchangeably bent on one great end, 
and unchangeably resolved to gain that end through the 
free co-operation of men, that His procedure varies in 
form and intensity. Even in the natural world He 
does not work always at the same speed ; why should 
He be supposed or expected to observe uniformity in 
-the free, changeful, fluctuating world-of men? Shall 
He not so act as to waken the whole range of human 
energies from the buoyant exuberance of hope and joy 
to the grim force that struggles against despair and 
death? We are stating what is in accordance with 
the calmest reason and the most impartial survey of 
history—not the dictate of a blind fanaticism—when we 
affirm that there is a receding and a slackening of 
divine energy ; and an advance, an impulse, an expan- 
sion and ascension. 

What a force there is, then, in the expression when 
we get down to its simple meaning divested of all 
confusing associations—Make thy work to live; put 
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life into thy work. How often the work seems to 
have everything but life. It has diligence and order 
and faithfulness—all the machinery and talent and 
conscientiousness, but no progress, no force. Life 
comes, and all is changed. Men feel that God is 
working. There is a sense of God’s glory. Christ is 
seen, sin is keenly felt, the truth of God is grand and 
beautiful and rich, a new life seems of pressing 
importance, men are felt to be precious, a bound- 
less atmosphere encircles human existence. There is a 
restlessness and yet a deep peace and a strong and 
invincible hope that truth and God shall win the 
day. 

God’s working is the hope of the natural world, and 
equally of the spiritual. Our hope for the world is 
not centered on the power of truth, or triumph of right, 
but in the faithfulness and energy of the living God. 
This gives us courage. We wait for God. And our 
waiting utters itself. It is an eager, earnest feeling 
that pours itself out in supplication. It is in this way 
that our energy most fully unites itself with the 
divine. Prayer may be the most intense of labour, 
while in its very nature it is wholly reliance on divine 
working. It expects all from God; but this expecta- 
tion may lead to a concentration of effort, to an 
urgency, a very agony of entreaty, that few exertions 
called work can approach. As much energy may be 
put forth in a few minutes of prayer as in days of 
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work. The spirit in prayer gathers itself up for a 
supreme endeavour, such as few labours admit of, or 
are fitted to incite. This union of our mind with the 
divine is the most absolute dependence and com- 
pletest rest of the soul, the most entire confession 
of weakness, and yet the most real and absorbing 
work. It is the declaration that our highest might is 
in laying hold of God’s. 

The prayer is also that God would make known. 
Does the making known refer to the work, or has it a 
more general reference? Is the prayer that God 
would make His work appear, or generally that He 
would reveal Himself and divine truth? It seems to 
me that if we are not quite shut up to the latter 
meaning we must at least regard it as more in accord- 
ance with the indefiniteness of the expression. The 
prayer is that God would not only work, but reveal— 
not only impart energy but give those wide and clear 
views of truth which are the food of energy and its 
guide ; that God would enable men to realize— 

‘* The thoughts which are the life of souls, 

The truths for whose sweet sakes we to ourselves 

And to our God are dear.” 
The prayer is that God would show men the reality. 
They live among shadows and illusions. Clouds lie 
between them and the spiritual and eternal. It is as 
when one is on the mountains, and a mist has settled 
down. One could not even say where the sun is. It 
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is grey, heavy obstruction everywhere. Slowly and 
gently a breath of wind awakes. Gradually the whole 
world of grandeur becomes visible. Danger is revealed, 
and one trembles to see how near a precipice he had 
wandered. But far above rise the peaks gleaming 
in the light, and beyond are sapphire depths of sky 
and the great sun shining in splendour. No prayer 
needs to be presented with greater earnestness and 
frequency than this, that God would make known, 
give us to see the reality, open our eyes that we may 
behold the wondrous things of His word. Let us try 
to picture to ourselves the effect of this making known. 
Suppose we saw sin somewhat in its real baseness, 
that we got a sense of the grandeur and beauty of 
God, of the tender love and winning majestic holiness 
of Jesus, that we got a clear and living sense of the 
meaning of His death—can we estimate the effect this 
would have in driving away sin, in filling with love, in 
banishing care, in making all life and work thorough ? 
Is it not for the want of this clear vision—the vivid 
sense of these things, that our life droops and that 
we are unable to take hold of anything? We 
move about as in a kind of mist or dream, and are 
pithless. It is only now and again, when we get a 
glimpse of things as they are, that a great joy dawns 
upon us, we rise above evil and feel every labour and 
every burden light. 

It is well, then, that these two are joined together,— 
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reviving of God’s work and making known. Making 
known is the most powerful and abiding way of 
reviving God’s work. No reviving can be otherwise 
than evanescent without it. The reviving of work 
leads to seeing. The worker sees. The seer works. 
Work will lose life and spirit, unless we have the great 
horizon of truth stretching visibly round us. Seeing 
without doing will also become unreal. He who leads 
a dreamy life of inaction will have all things, even the 
highest, becoming a kind of dream. He may see, but 
it is without any corresponding sense of the reality 
of what he sees. If he merely admires truth as a 
picture, it will become to him but a picture or a dis- 
solving view. Let us pray, then, for both. Prayer is 
itself the beginning of both, and the sure means of 
obtaining both. Let us pray in confidence that God 
is willing to give both, that He delights in giving 
both, and that He certainly will give them together. 


II. Let us enquire what weight, direction, and 
colouring are given to the prayer by the phrase at- 
tached to both petitions—* in the midst of the years.” 
It is evident that there is an argument or plea in 
the words. 

Is there not an argument in the thought that 
many years are gone beyond recal, and that so many 
years fewer are to come? The irrevocable past, as 
it rises before us, brings bitter regrets. What man 
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can look back without sorrow for wasted time, privi- 
leges neglected, opportunities lost? How different these 
years might have been had we only been faithful. 
How they might have been filled with devotion and 
love and zeal. What an impulse the work of God 
might have received in ourselves and others. What 
sandy deserts might have been transformed into fruitful 
fields. | What noxious and hateful things might have 
been exterminated. There may have been years of 
ereat worldly success. Fortunes may have been accumu- 
lated, knowledge and culture may have been gained; 
but has there been any corresponding gain of spiritual 
wealth? Have we ourselves been growing better, 
richer, and stronger; or are these years marked by 
poverty and coldness of soul’? Have we been moving 
in a cold, dismal atmosphere, when we might have 
been surrounded with radiant summer? Whatever 
answer we may be compelled to give to such questions, 
these years are gone. We cannot alter them. But 
shall not our regrets be transformed into resolves and 
efforts in the future? What these coming years may 
be made—how fruitful, how bright—surely this is a 
thought that ought to inspire us. Is there any one 
content that the future should be simply as the past ? 
Is there a man who would say, I shall be pleased if 
the years to come, be they many or few, are only as 
fruitful to man and to God as the past have been? Is 
there one who does not feel the overwhelmingness of the 
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argument of the many past years applied to the pos- 
sibly few future years? How precious these com- 
ing years ought to be, the past having been so barren. 
What an effort there should be to overtake the work 
that has not been done, or if that be thought impos- 
sible, at least to make the future work of a propor- 
tionally higher and truer type, to imbue all more 
thoroughly with the spirit of eternity to which we are 
so much nearer. Our difficulty may be to prevent the 
thought of the past from depressing the future. The 
dead hand of our past lays itself on the future. The 
past has a mortgage on the farthest future which it is 
sometimes difficult to disclaim. We say in our faint- 
heartedness, Who can prevent the future from being 
like the past ? It is inevitable. There is no more in 
us. The past is the prophecy of the future. The 
answer to all these forebodings is the thought of God. 
He breaks the melancholy spell of our past. He both 
goes before us and is our rearward. The thought of 
the past fades in the radiance of a present God, and in 
the bright hopes of the future. 

The “midst of the years” seems suggestive of the 
confusion and darkness of time. We are in the midst 
of a great confused ongoing. There is movement and 
turmoil around us. But it is dark. -We cannot see 
even behind us far. Memory is but too like the light 
in the stern of a ship. What light have we of a true 
and steady kind on our track miles away? Our fore- 
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sight and skill and prudence are but like the light in 
the bow. Do they cast any ray over the coming 
expanse? We hear the rush of the waters, the 
rattling of the ropes: we feel the roll and swing 
and plunge of the ship; but it is all dark, except 
when we look up. There is only one thing of which 
we are perfectly sure—God’s work. We are sure of 
God and of truth and righteousness, peace and love. 
We are sure that if we strive after nearness to God 
we shall not be disappointed. We are sure that no 
effort made for spiritual wealth will be lost. What- 
ever uncertainty broods over life we are sure of the 
main thing, of the very substance and spirit of life. 
We have but to cleave to God, and there will be 
sunshine and prosperity. Amid all confusion there 
is perfect order. Amid all uncertainty there is the 
fixed eternal law of the Spirit. 

The words speak of calamity and loss characterizing 
the years outwardly, but more than counterbalanced 
by the prosperity of God’s work. The years of which 
the prophet speaks were years of disaster, years 
during whose course he does not expect outward 
prosperity. But he expects and prays that the 
work of God may be revived. There are always 
some to whom such language has a very literal mean- 
ing. For many years they have had calamity after 
calamity, their whole life may have been little else 
than a struggle with misfortune; and crippled and 
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broken as they are, emptied of resources, disheartened 
and bewildered, they cannot think of their life 
throughout as anything else than one long captivity. 
It would be, they feel, an unreasonable sanguineness, 
a hope not sane but wild and visionary, to expect 
that summer shall ever come to their wintry fortunes. 
It may be so. There are lives that never can be 
made a success in this world. Let us accept the 
fact. But what then? Are they shut out from 
the possibilities of the spirit? May not the achieve- 
ments and victories of the soul be theirs? May 
they not win the gold and diamonds which are wealth 
in God’s sight? May not the work of God go for- 
ward grandly in humble dwellings and in sick rooms ? 
Ought not the straitness of the outward life to 
remind continually of the enlargement of the spirit? 
May it not be that they are put in the position 
where at least one important side of God’s work 
shall have the greatest impulse? May not a life, a 
series of reverses and calamities outwardly, be 
inwardly a series of victories; yea, one long triumph? 
May not a life, one hard struggle with poverty and 
disaster, succeed not the less but all the more in 
making others rich ? 

The fleetingness and evanescence of the years rise 
before us im contrast to the imnvutable and eternal of 
the dwwine life. Brief, brief are our years, and leave 
but little behind them to mark our course. How 
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empty and perishing are the objects on which life is 
often spent. But God’s work is the abiding, the im- 
perishable, the eternal. In the midst of this rapid 
whirl of years where each seems to go faster than the 
preceding, few leaving any lasting trace, there is one 
purpose that remains, one enduring element. He who 
links himself on with this rises above the painful sense 
of evanescence. He lives habitually in the unchanging. 
The fleetingness of outward things, the passing away of 
friends, the breaking of ties, the disappearance of men 
who filled the eye of the world, the rise and 
fall of theories and tendencies and schools of thought 
only make the permanent to shine forth more con- 
spicuously. When we are identified with God’s 
work, when the aims that God is pursuing are 
those that stand out before our gaze, we have a sure 
antidote to the feeling of vanity, and the sinking 
and aching of heart from the thought of vanished 
years. All is not hollow. We are not chasing 
shadows, ourselves shadows. We feel the pulsa- 
tion of the eternal in us: the objects on which we 
habitually look are eternal: the air we breathe is 
eternal: and the ends we pursue are eternal. We are 
no more dying, perishing men. Our scene is not shift- 
ing. We carry the one substance constantly with us. 

The monotony anid all the changefulness of life rs 
suggested by the phrase. The fleeting years bring 


incessant change, and yet there is often a wearisome 
iS) 
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sameness felt. Monotony weighs upon men, while 
they complain of change. The very change is mono- 
tonous. To break through this and escape into real 
change and freshness is the ever needful effort. A 
revival of God’s work accomplishes this for us. 
It is a renewing of lifee When a fresh sense 
of God comes upon us, when we are stirred 
up to live for the eternal verities which stand out 
clear and strong before us, we no longer complain 
of monotony. The least eventful life is rife with 
interest. It no longer needs stirring incidents, battles, 
discoveries, miscellaneous marvels to give zest to 
existence. There is no more a necessity to be aroused 
and driven out of stagnation. All things are being 
made new. There is a rush and a vividness, and a 
wakeful wonder within. There is a battle within 
which stirs no languid interest. In the soul’s horizon 
objects are continually rising which attract. What 
material is constantly presented for thought, penitence, 
prayer, thanksgiving. The whole world of men comes 
before us with appeal for sympathy and intercession. 
We feel that monotony is the very last thing of which 
we can complain in a world where men are struggling 
in sorrow and sin, where millions of histories of 
deepest meaning and importance are being transacted, 
where the Gospel of Christ is displaying its marvels, 
where God is always working His greatest and dearest 


work. 


XIX, 


THE SCATTERED BONES AND THE UPLIFTED 
LOOK. 


**Our bones are scattered at the grave’s mouth, as when one 
cutteth and cleaveth wood upon the earth. But mine eyes are unto 
Thee, O God the Lord: in Thee is my trust; leave not my soul 
destitute.” —Psalm exli. 7, 8. 


THE text presents in a very vivid way an aspect of 
death most familiar, but most striking, and it also ex- 
presses the thoughts and the earnest prayer that rise 
in a soul at such a sight. You have walked in an old 
graveyard and seen the bones scattered at the grave’s 
mouth. There are few whom this sight does not 
make to think. These bones—whose were they? 
They are mixed. They are broken and mouldering. 
Some are very old and some are new. Whose are 
they? You ask in vain. Bones are unrecognisable. 
Sometimes you may have seen the bones of one who 
was eminent or famous in some way in other days. 
What a contrast they present to all this fame. Look 
at these bones, and think of earthly grandeur and 
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fame. You remember Hamlet in the graveyard with 
the skull of Yorick, the king’s jester. What a pathos 
and tenderness are there. With that text in his 
hand, how touchingly he discourses on our poor fleeting 
human life. “The flashes of merriment that set the 
table in a roar”—“the infinite jest”—all come to this. 
The bones that were so carefully nurtured, that cost 
so much, are knocked and tossed about and thrown 
into a heap. Every man who contemplates such a 
spectacle—bones strewn about as if they were but 
chips and sticks where men had been chopping wood, 
must either go away with a dangerous sense of the 
vanity and worthlessness of human life, or with a 
spirit made intense, and raised in prayer to the infinite 
God. Then he understands the connection of the 
latter part of the text. “ But mine eyes are unto Thee, 
O God the Lord: in Thee is my trust; leave not my 
soul destitute.” The text presents, then, three con- 
trasts, which we shall do well to consider. 


I. Our union with past generations and the intense 
reality of our present life. 

Observe the use of the word owr. Our bones are 
scattered at the grave’s mouth. He looks at the bones 
and speaks as if they were partly his own, as if 
they belonged partly to living men. How can a 
living man, a man with warm blood in his veins, 
with his heart pulsating and his eye bright, how 
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ean he look at the bones at the grave’s mouth 
and say, “our bones”? It is because he identifies 
himself with those past generations. It was the 
same human nature which they had. Examine these 
bones, they are the same as those of our time. The 
whole structure which they represent was the same. 
Those men went through the same melodrama of 
existence. Their life was real. Their days were just 
as solid as ours. They hoped, they feared, they sinned, 
they suffered. They rejoiced and sorrowed. They 
looked on the same sun, and trod the same earth. 
They were sick, and stood by sickbeds, and prayed and 
struggled and groaned. They sang the same praises. 
They had their anxieties in business and in their 
families. They walked with little children by the 
hand. The morning light was sweet to them, and the 
song of birds. And they loved the twilight and 
the spring with its lengthening days. Ah me! 
They were the same men, the same in flesh and 
blood and heart and soul. Our life was their life, 
their life is ours. We are their descendants and 
representatives. Our nature has travelled down 
through them. Human existence is one stream. They 
formed one portion of the stream, we another; but it 
is the same stream. I read the oldest literature of 
the world, thousands of years old, belonging to far 
separate lands and wholly distinct races of men, and 
I find the same sentiments, and the same feelings, 
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hopes, joys, and sorrows as now. In no one thing 
has the race changed. It may be worse or better, 
but the nature is the same. Nothing is added, nothing 
taken away. 

This human life that we are living now is not a 
new thing. It is old, very old. JI understand all the 
struggles and wide experience of the past, for it is all 
in me. That history is mine. It seems as if I had 
lived then and been a part of all this. It is good for 
us to look back over the past and feel our identity 
with our race. It makes us humble. It makes us 
tender and kindly. It fills us with compassion for the 
human family. We are ashamed at times and vexed 
and grieved; but we are also elevated and enlarged 
as we look back over the generations that are gone. 
They are gone and how fleeting they have all been. 
It is like a dream to think of all these past genera- 
tions of men. Their existence seems a shadow. 

But let us not think our present life shadowy. 
Let us not think life a dream. All things are 
evanescent. The bones at the grave’s mouth teach 
that life is a dream, and not worth being earnest about. 
No; that is not the lesson which the writer of the 
Psalm learnt from the scattered bones. He learnt inten- 
sity. “But mine eyes are toward Thee, O God the Lord. 
In Thee is my trust. Leave not my soul destitute.” Life 
is new and momentous to us. It is as momentous 
as if it had never been lived before and would never 
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be lived again. It is as real and intense as if this 
were the only generation of man. How do I know 
this? I feel a moral and spiritual existence entire 
and separate in me. Wherever there is a soul, there 
there is a separate history, something new and 
wholly original in the world. Human life is old; 
but your life and mine is new and fresh, and has 
never been lived before. Men have been in the 
world a long time, but you were never here before, 
and you never will be here again. Your life on earth 
is a thing transacted once. You never lived an earthly 
life before. You never will live an earthly life 
again. Live then while you live. Be awake. A 
soul is something wholly separate from all others. 
Bones are mixed together, but not souls. There the 
bones lie in a heap. They are the bones of men of 
wholly different character and history. These bones 
have the same elements; but the souls to which 
these bones belonged—they are not mixed in a heap in 
that world in which they now are. The bones 
crumble, dissolve, mingle into one mass, but the souls 
are as distinct as they were in this world. A man’s 
bones mingle with those of his fathers. But whether 
his soul shall be with theirs in loving fellowship de- 
pends on whether it is like theirs in spirit and aim. 
It is the thought of God that individualizes us, and 
makes us thoroughly aware that we are not so many 
shifting drops in a stream. When you think steadily 
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of God, it seems as if there were none but God and 
you standing over against each other. The man who 
keeps his eyes directed toward God, feels life new and 
fresh, although the bones of many generations are 
scattered around him. 


Il. In the text we see the Littleness and the Great- 
ness of man. 

The scattered bones proclaim the littleness of man. 
Nobody can dispute the demonstration. It is com- 
plete. Every mouth is stopt. These are the remains 
of thinkers, poets, kings, lovers of men, great inven- 
tors, famous disputers. These poor relics have existed 
in this form far longer than in life. What a brief 
span of existence these men enjoyed in the world. 
How little was accomplished of all that they set their 
hearts on, and how little remains of what they did. 
Look back on the ages; men rise and fall like bubbles 
on a stream. Man is very weak, very feeble and 
mean. If anyone doubts or forgets it, let him go to the 
erave’s mouth and look at the scattered bones. You 
who talk grandly of the might and self-sufficiency of 
man and claim for him a kind of divinity, your 
words are very fine; but when I look at the scat- 
tered bones, they seem a satire on your words. 
Human glory is ridiculed by these. ; 

Yet, when I think of man in his weakness turn- 
ing his eyes to the infinite God; when I reflect that 
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man can think of a boundless and perfect One, that 
man looks to Him, that he has an eye that sees 
the invisible God: that he claims the society of the 
Maker of all worlds, and is restless till he finds it; 
when I reflect on man as putting his trust in the 
living God amidst all the mysteries of time, when 
I think of man standing over the grave where his 
dearest ones lie, where the ruins of his hopes are, 
and saying there, “I believe in God; I trust in God; 
He will not leave my soul destitute”; then I see the 
greatness of man. The man who does this may be a 
genius, or he may be of the humblest capacity ; he may 
be a king ora slave; he may have much evil cling- 
ing still to him; but in that faith in God that rises 
superior to death there is something great, something 
sublime ; there is a power sufficient to elevate, to 
mould afresh and to gladden his life in the darkest 
hour. This is a greatness, you will observe, that is 
not superficial or depending on position, as much 
human greatness is. It is not a greatness dependent 
on education. It is not a greatness that one age of 
the world may applaud and another depreciate. It is 
not a greatness that can be eclipsed by wider views. 
It cannot become antiquated or obsolete. ‘There is 
nothing wider or higher than looking to God and 
eternity. It is not a greatness possible only to one 
class of men. It is possible wherever a human heart 
beats, wherever there is fear and hope, an eye that 
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sees the grave and yearns for something beyond. It 
is in view of the very weakness of man that his great- 
ness shines out. The grave is the proof of the weak- 
ness of man, but a being that can write over the 
grave, “He is not dead but sleepeth,” is not mean. 
A being that can stand among scattered bones, and 
say, “They live: those who once animated these 
bones are alive yet”: he who can cherish this sublime 
hope, and believe in the infinite love of God, even 
though He sends this overwhelming calamity of death, 
is not mean; he is great. The very depth of the cala- 
mity over which he triumphs illustrates his greatness. 
Do you think that the shipwreck shows only the 
feebleness of the sailor? The wind proves itself 
stronger than he. The wave proves itself stronger than 
he. But what do you say of the captain who is the last 
to leave the sinking ship; of him who, when all have 
gone, sees the trembling stowaway creeping from his 
hiding place and hands him his lifebelt, then leaps 
into the wild billows, and is overwhelmed and lost in 
his struggle to reach the shore? Where does the 
greatness lie? Not surely in the force of the waves 
and wind, but in the force of the soul, in the grandeur 
of spirit, in the nobleness of heart that defy them. 
The heroic man may be overwhelmed by the waves. 
He may be drowned and be seen no more. But has 
he been defeated ? Has he not triumphed in his very 
defeat ? Have not the wind and wave in their resist- 
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less might only declared that the human spirit that 
braves them is something grander far ? 


Ill. The teat presents a melancholy prospect, and a 
rising above rt. 

The prospect before us all is this—by and by our 
bones will be scattered about the grave’s mouth. How 
hard it is to realize this. Young man in your vigour, 
you cannot believe it will come to this. Young 
woman in the bloom of beauty, how incredible it seems 
that in a little this will be all that remains of you. 
Ah, yes; disguise it as we will, plan and travel and 
work and enjoy as we will, it is coming to this. By 
and by you are forgotten, and the white relics that are 
thrown up by the shovel of the grave-digger are quite 
unknown. They have no name. Does it not seem 
like a horrid dream, that we should be all coming to 
this? Surely it cannot be true. We all know too 
well that it is true and no dream. 

Why then do I dwell on this? Is it to create a 
feeling of horror? Is it to make a sensation? It is 
because it is true, and because it is forgotten and only 
half believed, and because forgotten, a wholly false idea 
of life fostered. We ought to contemplate steadily the 
fact, for unless this is done we shall not feel the ne- 
cessity of rising above the prospect by higher thoughts. 
There is just one remedy, one antidote, one means of 
conquering all thoughts of this kind; and the text pre- 
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sents it. ‘Mine eyes are unto Thee, O God the Lord.” 
I see a glorious Being, infinite, eternal, everywhere pre- 
sent, absolute love and truth and holiness. The fact 
that I can think of this Being of itself inspires hope 
and courage. It cannot be that the eyes that look to 
Him can moulder into dust. Eyes that cannot but look 
to Him are not doomed to grow dim. He Himself has 
invited me to look to Him, and the sight of His face 
gives me joy. The prospect of death, and the utter 
wreck of the grave is the bitter compulsion that eternal 
love uses to raise my eyes and my whole being with them. 
Through this gloomy prospect, and the impossibility of 
finding any object or any thought to counterbalance it, 
God shuts us up to Himself. He makes the earthly 
outlook so dismal and desolate that we feel it insup- 
portable. He quenches all lights of time that we may 
cry for the eternal light. He bids the terrors of the 
night frighten us that we may flee into Hisarms. He 
makes us feel how utterly weak we are, and how futile 
and hopeless the whole worldly way of looking at 
things is, that we may once for all set it down as a 
convicted cheat and delusion, and turn to the one sub- 
stance. He brings us to the last extremity that we may 
surrender ourselves entirely to Him, and be willing to 
part with everything opposed to Him. He obliges us 
to look at the wreck and vanishing of our outer self, that 
we may know what our true abiding self is, and care 
for it supremely. He gives us the painful, irresistible 
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evidence of our senses that we may be weaned from our 
fond clinging to them, and our tame submission to their 
dictation, and fall back on the inner sense. ‘Trust in 
God is specially required. This is the simplest and the 
most decisive and fertile of all things. The prospect of 
death is fitted to make it entire and absolute. God 
wishes to be so trusted, but our heart is drawn away 
to other things. We trust in our possessions and sur- 
roundings ; we trust in our friends and in human wis- 
dom and skill; we lean on earthly love, and when all 
fails, we turn to our own thoughts, or to books. But 
here is a prospect before us of the unknown, where all 
human things must be left behind, where our very 
thought is bewildered and lost—what remains but sim- 
ple, earnest trust in God? We learn the kind of trust 
that God desires and which we need, when we antici- 
pate the kind of surrender, confidence, and absolute 
giving up of all which we shall find needful in the hour 
of death. Trust comes to understand itself, its function 
and sphere, in forecasting the great emergency. That 
reflects itself back on our whole life. We have running 
through our life a strain and prelude of the solemn, 
absolute trust which we know we shall one day not 
far off be called upon to exercise. The fruits of 
death in prospect are thus not bitter, but sweet and 
healing. 

A destitute soul—how difficult it is for any one to 
picture what this means till he thinks of it in the view 
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of death! When the spirit dwells in its material 
abode where all is so familiar, when it is surrounded by 
friends and all the attractions of the world, its destitu- 
tion without God is disguised and hidden. Who feels 
as he ought that the surroundings of life, that employ- 
ments, pleasures, knowledge, and possessions contribute 
nothing to the riches of the soul, and that a soul without 
the abiding thought of God, and without His fellowship, is 
utterly beggared and desolate, “ wretched and miserable, 
poor and blindand naked”? But think of a disembodied 
spirit without God, think of a soul that has shut out 
God, leaving everything behind with which it contrived 
to cheat itself and conceal its poverty,—not one thing 
left to lean upon, only the vast eternity all around. 
Try to picture this, and it will give you some idea of 
the meaning of the text. God is the only food and joy 
and rest and home of the soul; but He has been re- 
jected all through earthly existence, and now that earth 
is left behind what remains? You can understand only 
too well the meaning of the word destitute. You have 
seen too often forlorn creatures creeping along the streets 
wan and ragged. May it not be that they were a pic- 
ture of your inner self, a representation of what you 
will be found to be when the body drops off, an image 
of what you are now, if your true self were disclosed? 
Should we not all ponder well the question in what the 
wealth of a soul consists? Should it not be engraven 

on every heart that that only is wealth of which the 
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soul can never be deprived, that only what the soul is 
enriches it, and that only the indwelling of God can 
transform it? Shall we not make sure that when we 
leave the world our soul shall not be destitute 2 


OS 


THE BEAUTY. OF GOD. 
“Let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us.”—Psalm xe. 17. 


Ir is a wonderful conception—that of creatures such as 
we are having the beauty of God upon us. We are 
not surprised that His power should be shared by us, 
or that His peace should rest upon us, but that His 
very charm and attraction should be communicated to: 
us is truly marvellous. It is particularly striking to 
find this petition included in the prayer of Moses, 
the man of God, in the wilderness. Think of this 
warrior accustomed to the hardest realities of life, 
vexed with a changeful and backsliding people, accus- 
tomed to the grey rocks and the wide barren sands, 
remembering that God is beautiful and that the 
beauty of God might be ours. One would have 
thought that the strength and grandeur of God, and 
the refuge he affords to the sinful and weary, would 
have absorbed his thoughts. That he should have 
had visions of infinite beauty, and should have 
aspired to the possession of this, is a grand idea 
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that stirs the heart. And yet we need not be sur- 
prised when we remember that it was he who 
prayed, “I beseech Thee shew me Thy glory.” . He 
was not content, we see, to be supported by the power, 
or to be cheered by the mercy of God; he wanted to 
have the perception of the very glory of God. Noth- 
ing less could satisfy him. Indeed, such a desire is at 
the foundation of a life such as Moses led. Always 
a life of self-denial and noble striving has a secret 
spring of joy of this sort. It is haunted by a 
sense of an infinite loveliness, of a something in 
God that delights and fills the soul, while it inspires 
fresh longing. 

Let us, then, look at the beauty of God and at its 


communication to us. 


I. What is the beauty of God? 

The excellence of His character. But what force is 
there in the word beauty, that it should be capable of 
such a lofty application? Have we ever asked ourselves, 
What is this something called beauty which gleams 
upon us from the stars, which glows and blushes in 
flowers, which hides far down in the shells of ocean, 
which streams everywhere in colour and form, and ever 
and again flashes out to surprise and thrill us? What is 
this subtle essence? To this question many answers 
have been given. Some have said that beauty is the 


indication of utility, the stamp of the highest useful- 
ic 
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ness. Others have made it to consist in the harmony 
of opposites; others in proportion or symmetry ; others 
in comformity to a certain ideal standard of perfection. 
The saying attributed to Plato comes nearest to 
satisfying us,—* Beauty is the splendour of truth.” 
It is the lustre of perfection, the sign or token of a 
completed ideal. It always suggests the thought of a 
Being behind who seeks to realize His ideas and ex- 
press Himself in them, and give a conception of their 
worth and beneficence. Do not beauty and sub- 
limity owe their power to this, that they are sug- 
gestions of the illimitable, the transcendent, the 
infinite ? They carry an atmosphere of eternity about 
them. It is a mark of all high beauty that it is 
ever pointing us away from itself—beyond, to the 
ethereal, unbounded beauty. The higher the beauty 
the less it will allow you to dwell upon itself. Be- 
fore you are aware it lifts you away to the mysterious 
and infinite. 

This, then, is the meaning of all beauty—to image 
the holiness and excellence of God. The sublimity of 
sea and sky, the beauty of hill and dale, of rising and 
of setting suns, are designed to fill us with the sense of 
beauty, that when our souls are swelling with delight 
we may say, What must the beauty of that character 
be of which all this is but a faint picture? What a 
joy it must be to behold God. What a love for holi- 
ness and for joy God must have, since He made such a 
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magnificent picture of its beauty and has caused such 
joy to flow from that picture. There are human faces, 
too, which seem made to proclaim to all men the lofty 
beauty and tender grace of a soul near to God. The 
outward beauty may have no correspondence in the 
character, no connection at all with the soul of the 
person to whom it belongs. It may be as entirely im- 
personal as the beauty of a landscape; but it expresses 
a possibility of that soul, as well as of others, and is 
an attestation of the grandeur and loveliness attainable 
by man. The perception of beauty has been given us, 
not as some suppose for enjoyment merely, but to bind 
us to the infinite, to make it more difficult for man to 
lose himself in time and sense, and to woo him to 
a heavenly perfection. And the reason why there is 
such a pervading beauty in Nature is that nothing but 
such a profuse overflowing beauty could satisfy God, or 
afford any fit sign of His beauty and the joy with 
which it will flood the soul. The beauty of God, then, 
is His love, mercy, patience, faithfulness. The justice 
of God, too, which may well appear to sinful man 
only terrible, has truly a grand beauty. Viewed from 
a higher point the terrible in God is the beautiful, 
for it is seen to be a form of love. We recognise 
a terrible beauty in nature—ain the stormy waves 
of the sea, in the beetling precipice, and in the 
eigantic sweep of lurid clouds across the sky. There 
is a beauty of each separate attribute of God; and 
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another and higher beauty of combination. Each of 
the colours of the rainbow is_ beautiful, but the 
beauty of each is heightened by the presence of all. 
This is the beauty that touches, wins and awes the 
soul—the patience, gentleness, forbearance of Him 
in whom all power dwells, whose Being is eternal, 
and whose righteousness is inflexible. It is in con- 
flict with darkness, with mist and cloud, that the 
richest beauties of light are evolved. The brilliance 
dreams in the mystic cloudland, flashes and blazes 
through the obstructing masses of darkness, and glows 
and floats in wavy, tremulous tints through fleecy 
cloud and haze. So the richest and most varied 
beauties of the divine character, from the grandest to 
the most delicate, are seen in contrast and conflict with 
sin. When the Son of God bowed His head on the 
Cross, there was completed the highest and tenderest 
display of love and holiness. Once in the history of 
this sinful world infinite beauty appeared. Once God 
contracted Himself into the limits of our nature and 
walked the earth. Divine loveliness spoke and acted 
among us, shone through the eyes, and lived in the 
actions and sufferings of Jesus of Nazareth. A beauty 
more splendid than day and all the jewelled crown of 
night, more tender than the most ethereal tints of 
flowers, more sublime than the mountains—the beauty 
of divine love and truth and righteousness, of patience 
and longsuffering, dwelt in mortal flesh, streaming ever- 
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more through its covering, seeming the richer and ten- 
derer for its covering, till it shone out in noontide glory 
through anguish and death. 

It is a perception of the beauty of God, a delight in 
it, a desire after it, which distinguish the spiritual 
man from others. They may feel that God is great 
and right; he feels that God is beautiful. Hence it 
delights and soothes and refreshes him to think of God. 
It is a sense of the beauty of God that inspires devo- 
tion, that makes the Bible full from beginning to end 
of the aspirations of the saints of God, and enriches it 
with outbursts of jubilation. It was this that gave 
birth to the cry, “As the hart panteth for water 
brooks, so doth my soul thirst for the living God.” It 
is the one thing which every devout soul in its best 
moods strives after, which it values more than peace or 
rest ; more than any interest of self—to behold the 
beauty of the Lord. “One thing have I desired of 
the Lord, that will I seek after ; that I may dwell in 
the house of the Lord all the days of my life, to 
behold the beauty of the Lord, and to enquire 
in his temple.” <A sense of the divine beauty gives 
an elevation to all life and clothes it with a 
certain infinite halo of gladness. Nothing can greatly 
afflict a soul that has a steady vision of the divine 
beauty. Such a soul rises freely above temptation; 
heaven has entered into it, and it finds it easy to keep 
the road to heaven. 
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Il. The beauty of God as reflected im man. 

There is a certain beauty of God to be found in na- 
tures that think little about God, that may even try to 
forget God altogether. ‘This natural beauty of character 
has always been a great force in the world. It is 
sometimes even a fairer thing to look upon than spirit- 
ual beauty. And this ought not to surprise us. A lower 
form of life in its perfection may be pleasanter to be- 
hold than a much higher one only in the process of 
development, passing on through struggle and sorrow to 
higher stages. Conflicts in which one is often defeated, 
regrets, dissatisfaction with self, anxiety for others, 
nameless achings and yearnings, bitter shame, ceaseless 
longing after a deeper life are not favourable to grace- 
ful symmetry or delicate bloom. When there is much 
of the warrior and wrestler one may not compare 
favourably with a nature in repose. Any strong inner 
current will draw away much of the play of life from 
the exterior. Is it not true also that natures with a 
touch of sternness, or a tinge of melancholy, are often 
the most accessible to strong impressions? These 
clouded natures often cannot throw off the serious view 
of life. They are beset by reality. The weight of ex- 
istence presses them. The whole question of time and 
life easily assumes to them a momentous aspect, 
and thus they are drawn within the grand attraction of 
everlasting right; while sunnier, more balanced, and 
graceful natures walk smoothly on along the surface, 
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and never grapple with any great problem, or feel any 
mystery or any burden. 

Two things we ought not to lose sight of; on the 
one hand, that a man’s religion may be destitute of the 
spirit of religion which is love, and be only a form of 
selfishness or worldliness which takes eternity into view. 
In this case, of course, it would be vain to expect any of 
the beauty of God reflected in the man. And, on the 
other hand, we must distinguish between attractiveness 
and beauty. Attractiveness is an outward thing per- 
taining to manner or tone; its influence is generally 
immediate, and tends to draw you rather to the man him- 
self than anything beyond or above him. It may be 
associated with no good and sterling qualities, but even 
with the reverse. Beauty lies in qualities which may 
not at once be discovered, and which may even fail to 
be appreciated. When they are seen they often make 
you think less of the person than of the great spiritual 
realities that shine through him. 

The true beauty of God, then, in man is not to be 
estimated at a glance. One must take in the whole 
range of human nature. He must certainly not forget 
the relations to God, and to the future, and to men as 
spiritual beings. It is here that you see the grievous 
defects of mere natural loveliness. It is like a city 
with its houses and shops stirring with life, but its 
temples silent and deserted—inhabited only by the 
dead. It is a witness to men for the reality of that 
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which is higher than itself. It has kept alive in the 
minds of men a love for goodness, purity, tenderness, 
truth, magnanimity: and these all point on to the spirit- 
ual and enduring which they need to explain and ac- 
count for them. There is something about them which 
is not theirs, and which they cannot account for. They 
are like the light of the moon, which shows the traveller’s 
way, and throws a weird loveliness over nature; and 
which tells also that there is a sun. In polar regions, 
where the sun is not seen for months together, the moon 
continues to bear witness to his existence. So there is 
an intensity at times, and an elevation about natural 
virtues strangely above the whole conception of man 
and life to which they belong. Their grandeur and 
heroism rebuke the whole mean, transient idea of life. 
They are lke lofty music associated with low ideas and 
mean words. They are only consistent with that 
spiritual and Godward view of life which is ignored. 
Hence, there is something sad about all mere natural 
loveliness. Its forgetting of God is melancholy. Its 
blindness to the future, and to all the height and depth 
and breadth of being is melancholy. There is always 
a suggestion of joy and hope about spiritual beauty. 
It speaks of a wide horizon. It is the beauty of a day 
in spring, having a hold of the future, while struggling 
with east winds and rain; looking on to summer, and 
not back upon it as do the fairest autumn days. It is 
the beauty of the rising sun, or of the sky before sun- 
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rise that presages a day of glory. The finest thing in 
all the world is when natural and spiritual beauty 
meet :.it is the brightness of the morning in the east 
before the glow has gone from the west. The true 
beauty of man is the beauty of God in man—the 
beauty of loving the infinite Father, and loving all 
things with a love kindled there. The glory and the 
solemnity of a spiritual being lie in this—nothing less 
than the beauty that clothes God will suffice for it, no in- 
ferior sort of loveliness, however attractive, will suit either 
its present or future. There must be harmony between 
spirits and the great central, creative Spirit. They are 
discord and failure in the universe otherwise. They re- 
quire that which is central and supreme in God to be so in 
them. This alone is beauty, however it may be manifested. 

Benevolence, then, is the essential element. It is 
love that is lovely.. We feel that this is the meaning 
of the beauty of Nature. 


“Love must be 
The meaning of the earth and sea.” 


It is the shining through of this heavenly essence that 
eclipses all mere form and colour; and where it is, it 
will certainly glow or gleam or flash through in spite 
of all obstructions of habit, all incrustations of reserve, 
and all weakness and perversity. To love the infinite 
One and all Being in and through Him cannot but 
impart to the soul a deep beauty in harmony and 
alliance with the fairest scenes in Nature. 
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But it is a strong and abundant life that is beauti- 
ful. Strength is the natural and genuine root of love- 
liness; and if there be anything fair to look upon 
that is not associated with this, but is rather a tender 
delicate grace inseparable from feebleness of principle 
or purpose, it must be somewhat of the nature of a 
sickly flush. Only, we should not forget that there is 
a beauty that precedes strength. For this is a charac- 
teristic of God’s work as distinguished from man’s, 
that it carries a measure of beauty with it from the 
beginning through all its stages. In man’s work it is 
only the last touch, the finishing stroke. You see the 
one exhibited in man’s building of a house or ship, the 
other in God’s production of a plant. It is true, then, 
that there is a beauty which precedes even strength. 
There is such a thing as a spiritual life that opens 
first in beauty and then travels on—often through 
toil and defeat and pain and grief—to strength. But 
it does travel on, and with the strength it reaches quite 
a different order of beauty. There is one beauty of 
the tender shoot and another of the plant in flower. 

Unity is an element of beauty. Intellect requires 
unity, and is pursued through all sciences by this 
quenchless thirst. Conscience, heart and imagination 
also desire it, and without it have no rest. If we will 
examine it, we shall find that in every object which 
we reckon beautiful there is unity open or concealed. 
What we call proportion, harmony, balance, order, are 
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only modifications of this. Our nature, then, must 
grow into unity by the power of a central life. We 
must have one great idea pervading our existence, one 
mastering impulse, one strong onward current that 
bears in one direction, whatever eddies may exist on 
its surface. 

But unity must never be so understood as to seem 
in conflict with Freedom. The beautiful is free, ex- 
pansive, flowing. Unity and freedom are both included 
in this utterance, as they are in the truth of things— 
“T will walk at liberty because I seek Thy precepts.” 
When the law is written on the heart we are at one 
and are free——and we begin to share in the beauty of 
all free things. The beauty of trees that grow freely 
in the free air, the beauty of birds that soar and sing 
in freedom belongs to our souls. We are emancipated 
by the sight of God. The thought of eternity and 
infinitude takes away our limitation. The soul be- 
comes possessed of that kind of beauty—the highest 
possible to us—which has a suggestion of the future 
and endless in it, which is not rounded, complete, and 
finished, but always stretching out, unsatisfied, yearn- 
ing; looking on, longing, tending upward—whose 
richest charm is that it fills the mind rather with the 
thought of what it will be than of what it is. 

Joy is an element of beauty. The oft-repeated line 
“ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever” is also true con- 
versely. Joy is beauty. It seems welling up from 
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the centre and beaming along the face of all that is 
beautiful. The face of man is lit up by joy: his eye 
beams: his features speak. Grief deadens the face ; 
joy makes it live all over. But joy is of different 
kinds, and the beauty it imparts is most diverse in 
character. There is a joy, indeed, which degrades, and 
in comparison with which sorrow is lovely. There is 
a joy which is on the way to the depth of sorrow, and 
there is a sorrow which is the beginning of highest 
joy. The joy of an earnest, striving soul is always 
fringed with sorrow, which purifies and deepens it. 
The joy that we get by looking at Christ is healing 
and softening. It is a joy from beholding beauty of 
the loftiest and tenderest kind, and must be productive 
of beauty. 

Repose is not less an element of beauty. There 
seems a profound calm resting on beautiful objects 
notwithstanding all their motion. How powerfully 
this element of calm strikes us in the life of our Lord. 
There is an atmosphere of serenity about Him. He 
had the repose of a perfectly balanced soul, of strength 
and love, of patience, meekness, and unshaken trust in 
God. Hence there is a beauty in Him of which the 
tranquil majestic vault of heaven and the serene stars 
are a picture. They who inherit His peace cannot 
but inherit something of His beauty. 

Naturalness and Unconsciousness must be added as 
necessary to all the elements of beauty. Only that 
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which is natural, unconscious, unconstrained is beauti- 
ful. One must not be thinking of the look of his 
actions—of the appearance he will make. Whenever 
we think of the beauty of the thing we are doing and 
endeavour directly to give it a beauty or finish, we are 
robbing it of its finest, most delicate grace—the some- 
thing beyond the reach of art. Is it not to uncon- 
sciousness that humility owes much of its charm? It 
forgets itself, and hence is not bounded and little. 
The humble soul exists in the great horizon out of self. 
Pride is blindness and inflated self-consciousness. It 
is without the sense of grandeur or loveliness. It is 
not in contact with reality. Humility sees and feels 
things as they are, is not centred in self but in God, 
and is therefore beautiful. Men are mistaken who 
think to tint their character and make it attractive by 
some particular look or tone which they imagine 
devout or benevolent or earnest or winning. Some 
may be impressed, but others are very differently 
affected. Let us all be on our guard here. A species 
of dramatizing easily creeps in. Let us have simple 
reality, whatever else we want. Let us be in dread 
of making this solemn life histrionic, a thing of shows 
and phrases. The beauty of life is life. We do not 
make beauty. It grows. We must not seek it directly, 
else we shall certainly miss it. 

Now, what light does this psalm shed on this beauty 
of God? What light does it give on the means of at- 
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taining it? First of all, a soul must have its home in 
God. It must have rest and a centre, and it can 
only have this in the bosom of infinite love. It 
must realize God’s eternity. It is the sense of the 
eternal that wakens up all that is deep in man, One 
must realize his mortality. A sense of the brevity 
of life not only gives tenderness but stirs into 
earnestness. A deep sense of sin is another out- 
standing element in this psalm, and there is no real 
beauty possible to sinful man without that. How 
beautiful penitence is, how unlovely and repulsive 
a heart that has no sense of sin, that neither recognises 
nor is grieved for transgression. But sorrow for sin 
has a very imperfect beauty till a sense of the mercy 
of God comes. A penitent soul made glad with the 
sense of God’s mercy has a beauty like that of sunshine 
after rain. The gladness that God gives, and the wis- 
dom that God gives, are both prominent here, and they 
are both necessary to work out the beauty of God in 
us. An earnest desire is expressed for the appearing 
of God’s work, and for the manifestation of God’s glory 
to the children. Without this sympathy with God’s 
plan, this entering into His grand work going on through 
the ages, without this belief that the shining out of 
God’s glory is the best inheritance for children, and 
the one thing that will irradiate the future of the world, 
there is a grievous defect in character. It is this which 
gives largeness, emancipation, fulness of life. 
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Here, then, in this psalm we have a complete answer 
to the question, How shall I get God’s beauty upon 
me? Could anything be finer or more to the point 
than the very opening words? Have your dwelling- 
place, your home in God. You who know Christ 
have no difficulty in understanding how the guiltiest is 
welcomed to this home. God’s beauty comes on those 
who make Him their home, who realize His eternity 
and holiness and love. O think of the brevity of life, 
think how it fleets away hke a dream. Think how 
God sets sin in the light of His countenance. Think of 
all your sins set there in the searching, bright light of 
God’s face. Repent of sin, live a life of penitence, and also 
of trust in the mercy of God. Be glad in God’s mercy. 
Pray for the prosperity of God’s work and the spread of 
God’s glory, and the beauty of God will grow and 
flourish in you. 

You may have natural beauty of character. It is 
a thing to be thankful for. But remember the fatal 
defects of this. Ah! to have so much beauty of char- 
acter and to have no love for God, no sense of the 
infinite, no penitence, no aspiration; what a deep 
shame. Get your natural beauty inspired with the 
Spirit of God. You may have little or no beauty of 
nature, but all the same the road is open to you, and 
the grandest beauty may be yours. God can turn the 
darkness of night into the splendour of the morning. 


OO 


MEDITATION. 


“‘Tgaac went out to meditate in the field at the eventide.”— 
Genesis xxiv. 63. 


THAT eventide is far away in the past. Far off is 
that land, and strange to us its scenery. How many 
thousands of evenings have gone down grey and quiet, 
with their presage in the west of another morrow, and 
how many generations have gone out to meditate in 
that boundary land between the present and the future, 
Tar off as the time is, the human element in it makes 
it near. Meditating was the same to Isaac as to us. 
Under all skies, in all time, thought has flowed in the 
same channels and observed the same laws. There 
were the same tides of feeling, the same wants and 
longings and hopes. Men have always stood in the 
same relation to outward Nature. Their moods have 
met hers. She has calmed and soothed and solemnized, 
awed and stirred when they little thought of it. She 
has set them on thinking, interrupted, deepened or 
broadened their thinking. 
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In the land where Isaac dwelt the invitation of 
nature to come out and meditate is more steady and 
~ continuous than with us. Our life has on that account 
another side and a richer. Home is made dearer to us, 
‘and all the capacities of social life are widened and 
strengthened by long, dark, cold nights. We feel 
nearer to men then; spirits by mental friction grow 
brighter and nimbler, and our hearts are warmed. The 
wealth of home feelings is greatly bound up with 
rough weather and fogs and frost. When the outer 
world is stern we turn more fondly to the inner, and 
make the hearth glow with a ruddier blaze. But now 
outward nature re-asserts her claims. Long days, green 
leaves, flowers and bland airs draw men into the field. 
Not indeed always to meditate. But still, one would 
think, scarcely without some felt invitation, scarcely 
without some stirring of thought. Our deepest impres- 
sions from nature are those which she makes upon us 
when we yield ourselves up to her, and quietly drink 
in the grace, the beauty, the glory, the dream; but it 
is they who love to meditate that are the most open to 
these impressions. It is the open eye before which the 
vision passes. The mind needs to be in some good 
measure active if it is to retain its power of passive 
reception. 

I shall look at meditation in three aspects—in re- 
lation to the man who meditates; to nature; and to 


time. 
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I. Meditation and the Man. 

Isaac’s meditations would be very different from 
those of a more stirring, energetic character; above all, 
very different from those of a merely secular man. 
Men differ more in their meditations than almost any- 
thing. They all meditate. The most thoughtless 
meditates at times. He has plans, wishes, desires that 
arrest his thoughts. He broods over them perhaps for 
days, diverted from them by passing events, but 
always returning. A man’s meditations are, for the 
most part, the pure outcome of what he is. They are 
like the sap of the tree, which contains its essence. 
The leaves may be broken by the winds, the fruit may 
be shaken off or scarred by birds, but the sap is beyond 
all reach ; that is the true, genuine nature of the tree. 
The tone and cast of your meditations decide what you 
are ; they issue from your inmost substance. And in 
their turn they colour and mould the inmost feelings of 
the soul. It is the sap that makes the tree. If you 
could put healthy sap into a diseased tree it would 
renew it; and corrupt, poisoned sap would destroy the 
entire tree, however healthy. 

The word meditate is most suggestive in its etymo- 
logy. It means to be in the midst of a matter, to have 
it in your verycentre. Could anything more fitly express 
the most thorough kind of meditation? It would be a 
mistake to identify meditation with study which has 
always a distinctly intellectual purpose. It is not 
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analysis, it is not synthesis, it is no kind of intellectual 
process. It is letting the mind seethe and work and 
play about a subject, guided by conscience or emotion 
or desire or strong resolution, till it gets impressed 
with the subject, till the sap and taste of it flow into 
the soul. The best kind of meditation, the kind from 
which the best results come, is closely akin to reverie. 
I know that reverie is accused of many faults and that 
it finds little mercy. Still the light, soft, gentle way 
in which reverie deals with subjects is the best for 
moral purposes. Begin to examine a subject more 
formally and the mental interest becomes stronger than 
the spiritual. The greatest subjects refuse to give off 
their aroma, they utter no music to the soul, they 
shine in no splendours, they touch with no pathos 
when they are pressed and scrutinized. You must 
touch them lghtly, almost at unawares, taking them 
by a kind of surprise. Reverie wanders over past and 
future and carries its subject with it. It comes 
back to it from ranging through the universe; ap- 
proaches it as a denizen of the infinite; sees it 
in all varied lights. Dream over a subject, wander 
through space and time with it, go with it among the 
mountains and up among the stars, among the tombs 
-and through crowded cities. Be not afraid of los- 
ing yourself in reverie. The more you lose yourself 
in the great themes the better. He who never 
loses himself in these never truly finds them. The 
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dream is the way to reality ; but let it be reality and 
impression and abiding results that you are seeking. 
Ask yourself when you come back from such reveries, 
what have I gained? How can I fix that fugitive 
glow? How can I translate into everyday life and 
work those wide views and strong impressions? It is 
never difficult to answer these questions if one is in 
earnest. It is the tender, delicate leaf that mediates 
between the great forces of the world and life. Sun- 
shine and rain find their way to men and animals 
through this slight medium. The leaf that floats so 
lightly and dreamily in the sunshine is practical and 
turns all into solid enduring substance. Even the 
flower which is the very poetry of growth is but a 
developed leaf and is as practical. 

Meditation, then, in the widest sense of the term is 
the very greatest power that man has. By it he be- 
comes possessor of all things. . Nothing, however great, 
is yours till you get the substance of it into you by 
meditation. It remains entirely outside of you. 
Neither faith, nor love, nor hope can dispense with 
meditation. Faith gets no good of its objects, love is 
unable to love, hope forgets to burn and to soar, ceases 
to hope—if there is no meditation. By meditation we 
pasture on the sky, we draw the secret strength from 
all truth, we serve ourselves heir to all things. You 
can poison yourself by meditation if you will. You 
can soothe and chasten and elevate yourself. Make 
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your choice. You must meditate, but you may do it 
earnestly, or dully and drowsily. You must meditate, 
but you may meditate on things that will make you 
strong and good, brave and free in the service of God, 
or on things that will make you a fit companion for 
devils. You may so meditate as to make life a triumph 
and full of blessing to your friends and the world. 
You will be a slave or a freeman, a starveling dwarf or 
a giant, a blessing or a curse according as you meditate. 
You cannot make yourself good or right by any direct 
effort of will alone, any more than a man can make 
himself strong by wishing it. But you can feed your- 
self by meditation. You can decide what you shall 
meditate on. The whole universe of God and His truth 
is there for you to feed upon, and meditation is not a 
hard, ungrateful task. There is nothing more natural, 
easy, and pleasant. It is only brooding. There are 
those, indeed, who say they cannot meditate. It will 
be found that they are such as make too wide a dis- 
tinction between meditation and reverie. They con- 
found it with study. They make it an exercise and a 
toil. They expect good from nothing but what is de- 
finite and laboured. They do not know that states in 
which we are almost passive are the most fruitful, 
that to get the good of a thing we must often refrain 
from pressure, that we must let it float before us and 
come and go, opening itself gently to the lights that 
stream upon it from our whole horizon. If there are 
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times in which one cannot meditate even in the 
slightest and vaguest way on central subjects, it be- 
hoves him then to pray. The Hebrew word that is 
here rendered meditate means also to pray. What a 
force of suggestion there is in this. The meditation of 
a devout spirit on almost anything will soon run into 
prayer. ‘They are like the two gases that form the air 
we breathe; they need each other—each is useless 
without the other. Both together make the breath of 
life. If you cannot meditate, pray. Though it be but 
exclamations and broken sentences, pray ; freedom and 


light will come. 


II. Meditation and Nature. 

Isaac went out to the field to meditate. Often when 
one cannot get his thoughts out of a trivial whirl, when 
he cannot rise into a clear atmosphere or see anything 
distinctly, if he goes out to the silence of nature he suc- 
ceeds. And if he lives in the bustle of a city far from 
green fields and shady woods, he can look up to the 
sky and range among the stars. The stars are as near 
to him as to any, and they often come nearer to the 
soul than the nearest things. They can hush and soothe 
the spirit, and clear an avenue for all good and high 
thoughts. But here, at least, nature is near us, the 
field is not far to seek. What help, then, does nature 
give us in meditating? That she does give help you 
may have noticed from the aspect of companies gay, 
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sprightly and talkative whom nature soon began to sil- 
ence. Gradually the rattle of tongues died away and 
each got isolated and absorbed in the world around ; 
and yet it was no intentness of observation. It was 
no keenness of search. It was simply the hush of the 
spirit in a great vast presence. The calm and quiet 
of nature infect the spirit. There is something that 
steals away the fret and worry and care. The bab- 
bling brook runs away with our fever and ache and 
burden. It cheats us out of our scheming and plan- 
ning. It says to us, Come and be for a while like 
me. 

The variety of nature draws us out. Even on a bare 
moor or an expanse of rock and sand there is some 
hint of variety; and wherever we go the freshness 
and newness lead us out of ourselves. And this lead- 
ing us out of ourselves is perhaps the main benefit of 
nature. We all tend to make self a prison. Our own 
thoughts, pursuits, plans, feelings narrow us. They 
weary us but we cannot get quit of them. Nature 
takes down our prison walls. The simplest flower can 
do it. The twitter of a bird in a bush can emancipate 
us. The fresh wind blowing through the trees, the 
dash of the waves on the beach breaks the crust and 
makes us conscious of things out of ourselves. When 
the pressure of self is lifted we look at the great old 
truths afresh, and feel their power. We see them as 
if they were new. The friendliness and geniality of 
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nature cheer us and open us out. It is like looking 
into the face of a great free-hearted friend, who never 
thinks of chiding or blaming. The steady order, the 
unity that we feel to be in nature, gives us confidence. 
The growth and progress of nature make us sanguine. 
The power that we feel stirring in nature seems to pass 
into us. We are a part of all this life and can do 
something. And again the change, rapid and resistless, 
that is everywhere, speaks to our heart. A man who has 
begun to feel as if he were a fixture in life, steady as a 
monument, and therefore grows barren of earnestness 
and pathos, even of sharp interest, has it flashed in 
upon him that all things are changing, and that he too 
participates in the change. He thinks how many have 
looked on these hills, how many have sat beneath that 
oak, and how soon other eyes than his shall look on all 
this beauty and life ; and he wakes as if from a dream. 
The visible has set him right in the midst of the invis- 
ible. Nature whispers of the supernatural, and the 
fleeting preaches the eternal. Nature suggests thoughts 
to us, and breathes impressions that are beyond our 
explaining. A line of meditation is entered on and 
we do not know how it rose. We never imagine that 
it was the wind sighing through the trees or the scent 
of the new mown hay. The sights and sounds of 
nature, her silence and repose, her vastness and 
variety are always inviting us to meditation. Our 
old lines are broken and new presented to us—some- 
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times pressed upon us. We can only resist the solici- 
tation by a sort of forced and obstinate prepossession. 
It is a short path into the infinite from any point of 
our aggressive and contagious surroundings. How can 
aman by any possibility escape being reminded of the 
perfect, the vast, the beautiful, the solid, the eternal of 
which nature is always speaking through her same- 
ness and change? Nature cannot quite force a man to 
let his thoughts go in these directions, though she some- 
times comes to the very edge of force with her sudden 
surprises, her golden effulgence, her far tremulous haze, 
her flashes and outbursts, her mountain peaks and awful 
chasms and abysses. If any one goes through the 
world in a thoughtless vein, if he sleeps the journey as 
men sometimes do in everyday travel, he cannot blame 
nature. She has been perpetually calling him, inviting, 
coaxing, wooing, hinting, insinuating, admonishing, and 
threatening him, that he may reflect and meditate. 


IIL. Meditation and Time. 

Isaac meditated in the evening. Every time of the 
day has its own special suggestion. The early morn- 
ing speaks earnestly to the soul. The dawn of a new 
day stirs hope and joy and resolution. Here is some- 
thing new and untried. Morning says: Think of the 
possibilities of life, think of its golden opportunities 
which anew are thine. The varied events and sights 
of the day lead to reflection. The life of many, indeed, 
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during the day is so full of bustle, or so wholly en- 
grossed that meditation is impossible. But there are 
generally little chinks and breathing times that open 
for quiet thought. The busiest life has moments when 
the soul can escape from the dust and din, the worry 
and wrangle, and see at least as in a vision the green 
pastures and the still waters. Men who preserve great 
calmness have usually this background of meditation 
to which they ever and again escape. But the evening 
is the darling hour of meditation. The quiet gloaming 
with its glamour and mystery, its long shadows and 
dying light, whispers into the heart of men. In the 
hush and dimness of nature the voice of the past makes 
itself heard. Past years crowd on the spirit. The 
heart grows tender. Old friends call to us from 
vanished scenes. The pathos and the charm and the up- 
braiding of bygone years, all that we might have seen 
then, and failed to see, swims before us. Ah me! and 
it is all gone—this march of years ; and these times will 
come back no more, never, never. Has not the twilight 
said this to you many atime? Has it not.softened your 
heart? Has it not made you think penitently of those 
who are gone, and bitterly of your own faults and 
shortcomings in every way? These haunting memories, 
these echoes of other years, these footfalls and glances 
are among the most potent forces in life. 

When memory thus wakens, it is not the past alone 
that swims before us. Whenever the past stands out, 
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the future is not far away. It is far easier to step from 
the long past to the future than from the present. 
That twilight speaks of the flight of time, of the evanes- 
cence of all worldly glory, the vanity of all 
mere earthly hopes. It whispers that all days 
will soon be over as this is. Does it not require 
a most determined perverseness to shut out thoughts 
like these? And what a hardening process a soul must 
go through that has often and often, thousands and 
thousands of times, deliberately refused to listen to 
these twilight voices, and, it may be, sometimes laughed 
away the solemn, tender feelings as if they were idle 
phantoms of the brain. The great event of evening 
is sunset. The sun droops toward the west. As he 
approaches the horizon he darts rays of marvellous 
brilliance. The clouds become transfigured, glorified. 
No mortal tongue can tell the enchanting beauty 
of many sunsets. It is a thing in the world that stands 
alone without rival. Its magnificence arrests the most 
heedless. Men stand transfixed by the celestial vision. 
I have seen a man with a heavy burden on his back 
arrested by it. That is nature constraining men to 
think, and filling them with vague and vast delight, 
mixed with regret and longings. The setting sun is 
an appeal to the love of pleasure and glory. It does 
say that there is glory somewhere. It tells of joy 
beyond imagination. It says to men, Will you not 
then believe in perfection? Do you not feel that 
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there are things in store for them that love God which 
eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart of man 


conceived? Is there not a rebuke to all low, sensual, 


materialistic views of life? And as the light wanes, 
and when the shadows of the trees have been lost in 
the deeper gloom, do you see these specks of glory 
appearing on the sky? What do they whisper? They 
tell you of far distances where God reigns as here. 
They tell you that to those who seek God there is no 
night, that when the little day of Time is over there is 
the vastness and the boundless society of Eternity. 

It will be a true, rich, summer to you if you 
have evenings of meditation in the field at even- 
tide. Meditation is the twilight of thought. 
Its region lies between this world and the next, 
between the finite and the infinite, between the seen 
and the unseen, between definite. ideas and dimmest 
yearnings. Outward nature will draw you out of 
yourself and throw you with new elements and force 
back upon yourself. The truth of God needs such 
surroundings. They are deep and salutary impressions 
which a man gets on the shore of two worlds. Of one 
thing be assured—no man ever had deep and abiding 
convictions without meditation; no one ever loved 
Christ deeply; no one ever was strong or high or pure 
or deep in any way; no one ever had penetrating 
influence over others; no one ever lived free from 
illusions and dreams without meditation. 


XXII. 


LETTER AND SPIRIT. 
“<The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” —2 Cor. iii. 6. 


THE idea which the apostle unfolds in this passage is, 
that Christ is the spirit of God’s revelation ; the phrase, 
the “Lord is that Spirit,” being evidently equivalent to 
that in the book of Revelation, “the testimony of Jesus 
is the spirit of prophecy.” The mere precept or cere- 
mony of the old dispensation kills, but the real mean- 
ing or purport of the whole—the spirit or unifying idea, 
the underlying truth that constitutes revelation an 
organic whole—gives life. But obviously the word 
spirit is used also in another sense in the latter clause 
of the 17th verse, and in the 18th. Here there can 
be little doubt the reference is to the Holy Ghost. 
Such sudden transitions from one meaning of a word 
to another are common in the writings of Paul, and, 
indeed, in the Scriptures throughout, and are seldom 
confusing to a reader of ordinary intelligence and 
candour; while they act not only as healthful sur- 
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prises quickening attention, but often lead to lines 
of thought of a remunerative kind, suggesting, for 
example, the link of connection that exists between 
two senses of the same word that seem to le so far 
apart. Is there not instruction in the juxtaposition 
of the two meanings of the word, the spirit of reve- 
lation and the Divine Spirit? The apparent identi- 
fying of the two, the gliding of the one into the 
other so unexpectedly, opens up to us at once the 
origin and secret of the unity of the Bible—discloses 
to us its real grandeur as the manifestation of the 
Divine Spirit, while it reveals to us the character of 
His working. When the apostle speaks of himself as 
a minister of the spirit and not of the letter he refers 
to Christianity as well as Judaism, for Christianity also 
has a letter as well as a spirit. To this he refers else- 
where when he says, that though he had known Christ 
after the flesh, yet now henceforth no more ; and when 
he declares to this Corinthian church that Christ had 
sent him not to baptize, but to preach the gospel. But 
here the questions arise, What, then, is letter, and 
what is spirit? When and how far does letter kill ? 
Why should letter exist at all? and what is the rela- 
tion between it and spirit?—questions these that have 
been long stirring the minds of men, and never more 
than now. The realist and the idealist in religion 
seem little nearer to a mutual understanding. The 
men of form and formula, and the men of spirit and 
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freedom, keep up the old quarrel, and we must 
endeavour to find our way to the truth aloof from the 
prepossessions of either; but not on that account 
hastily concluding that truth lies between; which little 
maxim, indeed, is neither a resolution of this question 
nor of any other. 

Let us inquire, first, as to the relation between letter 
and spirit, and, secondly, as to their respective influence. 


I. What 1s letter ? 

This question may be best answered by going back 
to the origin of the phrase, which is apt to fall out 
of view, and asking—What is a letter? A letter is 
a mark or sign of a certain sound; and several letters 
taken together form a word. It is an integral com- 
ponent part of a word. In a word a letter has a 
meaning, out of a word none; and if one should occupy 
himself with the letter, with any one letter of a word, 
even all the letters in succession, and never form the 
word, he misses the purport for which the letters 
exist, he is merely spelling; not even spelling, for 
spelling is the resolution of a whole into its parts. 
On the other hand, if you take away the letters of 
a word, one after the other, thinking them of no 
consequence, the word itself being everything, you 
find yourself at last, by the casting-off process, 
without the word. The vocable is gone, and what 
comes of the meaning? Now, let one look around him 
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in the world. Everything he sees is twofold. Every- 
thing that God has made has a letter and a spirit. 
The sun is one letter, each star another. Every 
flower, every brook that runs to the sea, and the great 
sea itself are letters. And our heavenly Father has 
taken care to keep us from looking at these things as 
only letters. He has surrounded them with a certain 
halo and glory, more or less apparent, which are con- 
tinually reminding us that they are more than they 
seem, and that they are intended to be formed into 
words and sentences to express great truths regarding 
God. They are covered with a beauty, a tenderness, a 
majesty, a nameless influence that he quite beyond 
their material uses. It is by these letters that we come 
to realize the nature and grandeur of God. What idea 
would infinitude and immensity convey to me unless I 
had the picture or symbol of these in the great vault 
of heaven over my head, or the wide sea rolling before 
me and stretching away into seeming boundlessness? 
Yet there are some who go through the world and re- 
cognise only letter, one letter and another, this fact and. 
that, bare and isolated. To them a tree is only a tree, 
and the sea is only a body of water, and the sky is 
only a great concave in which the stars appear to be. 
Others perceive a connection between the different 
facts. Others go farther and observe law. Others 
there are who see more—the ultimate design—the 
grand truth which the whole was made to teach re- 
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garding the character of God and His will, and the 
nature and moral history of man. He only sees the 
spirit who sees this. However clearly one may see 
the world in relation to science, unless he looks at it in 
relation to man’s spirit and to God’s nature and char- 
acter, it is letter to him. A most ingenious letter; 
he may admire its ingeniousness. A beautiful letter ; 
he may be thrilled even to rapture with its beauty, 
but still it is only letter. 

As opposed to spirit, then, the letter means, first of 
all, Outwardness. He who confines himself to form or 
outwardness, whether as to the world that God has 
made or as to the doctrines and facts of God’s Word, 
as to worship or as to conduct, is a man of the letter. 
The Pharisees were emphatically of the letter. They 
clung so intensely to it that they failed utterly to see the 
spirit, and lost all wish for it. All worshippers under 
the Old Testament, who saw nothing in the ceremonial 
higher than the ceremony, and looked on it as the 
means of pleasing God, were of the letter. Those who 
imagine that a mere outward observance of God’s laws 
is all, are of the letter. Those who think their pre- 
sence in the church a worship satisfying to God, or 
that their bodily communicating at the Lord’s table is 
all that is required, belong to the letter. This is so 
obvious that it would not be worth while to repeat 
and dwell upon it, were it not that here precisely les 


one of the great abiding dangers of men. 
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Extreme partisans of the spirit are perhaps not more 
exempt from this danger than others. The cry for 
spirit may be a cry of pride or defiance. It may be 
the watchword of a heart not intent on reality, but on 
freedom from all pressure of reality. It may be a 
phrase by which painfully solid things are made nebu- 
lous, and little left strong and certain but self. The 
word spirit may be thus actually used as the very 
negation and denial of spirit, which means the real, 
sure, abiding, and powerful, as distinguished from all 
perishable matter and form. The last degradation 
of the word is reached when it indicates a super- 
fine way of making things that are too real—thin, 
hazy, and uncertain. It then means, in fact, the 
turning of all things into letter. Indolence and 
habit also, and the conventionalities of life, are 
always tending to produce rest in the letter A 
morality of the letter, a worship in the letter, often 
carry with them no sense of insufficiency. What 
indolence and habit generate in some, the artistic or 
imaginative tendency developes in others. The very 
vigour of the intellectual faculties may draw every- 
thing to them, and hide the deep wants of the soul. 
The letter of outwardness is a perennial universal 
source of danger. 

But letter is also opposed to spirit in Separation or 
Isolation, and it is of even more importance to direct 
attention to this; for while all will agree at once that 
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mere outwardness is letter, it is not so apparent that 
separation or isolation of one fact or truth from the 
others is also letter. Take a letter of a word and 
place it out by itself It was more than a letter while 
in the word, but it owed that to its position. When 
taken out of the word it is again only letter. Or 
take a word out of a sentence. It meant a great deal, 
and had even a peculiar force standing in a certain 
connection in the sentence: but take it away from the 
sentence and you have taken it back to letter. In 
like manner take a sentence from a paragraph. Pos- 
sibly it will give no meaning, or if it does, it will not 
be the correct, certainly not the full meaning. It has 
become letter by being separated from the rest. Carry 
the idea still further. Take a passage from a book, and 
you equally convert it into letter. It either has no 
meaning, or an imperfect or incorrect one: not the 
meaning of the writer. The meaning of each separate 
part is that which is intended to be expressed by the 
whole. This holds in the material world—the book of 
nature. Take a tree, for example. Can it be under- 
stood without reference to air and light and soil ? 
Examine it by itself ever so microscopically, earnestly, 
patiently, and you will never understand it. Unless 
you view it in reference to the air and light for which 
it was formed, and the soil in which it is rooted, it is 
an absolute mystery. There is no possibility of under- 
standing the tree unless you know something about air 
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and light and soil. Apart from these it is a letter, but 
when joined to these it has a meaning. Its meaning 
is visible when placed in the general economy of na- 
ture—not only receiving and growing as an individual 
there, nor even as giving fruit alone—but as distilling 
the air by which animal life is sustained, and thus fill- 
ing a prominent part in the great whole. So itis with 
the stream that runs down the hill-side. However in- 
sionificant it may appear, it can only be understood by 
reference to the phenomena of moisture, heat, and 
cravitation. The bird that sports in the air, however 
isolated it may seem and however arbitrary and capri- 
cious, cannot be understood apart from the whole ; the 
cloud that sails in splendour or in gloom, and the 
mountain peak on which it for a while rests in its 
course, are all alike incapable of being understood 
without reference to the whole. There is no object 
so small that you can grasp it by itself. For 
the understanding of a blade of grass you require 
to look all around; for its full comprehension you 
“require a knowledge of all the sciences. There is 
no object so vast as to suffice for its own explan- 
ation. The great sea is not able to utter its own 
secret. 

The principle holds, too as to the Bible. No 
word, or phrase, or chapter of it has its true mean- 
ing looked at apart from the rest. The spirit of the 
Bible is the meaning of the whole Bible. The spirit 
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of Christianity is its grand central idea and purpose 
of bringing men to God’s likeness and fellowship, 
and glorifying God in the salvation of men. The 
spirit of Chistianity is the union of man and God, 
as it is expressed in the angels’ song that heralded 
the birth of our Lord, “ Glory to God in the highest ; 
on earth peace, goodwill towards men.” In this 
grand message called the gospel, in this glorious 
plan of God, there are many parts, and all are needed, 
but all have only one end and aim, and that one 
end and aim is the spirit ; and if the separate parts are 
taken away from this one end and aim, they become 
letter. Hence, if any one part is dwelt upon by men 
as if there were nothing else or little else, or if it is 
contemplated habitually apart from the great aim, it 
becomes letter. If a man take up any promise of 
God’s Word, or any duty or commandment, and 
thinks and speaks of that as if it were the be 
all and the end all, he is making it letter. If he 
.take any rite or ceremony, or any number of these, 
and looks at them by themselves and apart from . 
the grand aim of the gospel, they are made by him 
letter. If a man take any doctrine whatsoever, and 
deals with it in the same way, he makes it letter. 
If he take the doctrine regarding sin, and thinks 
of it only, and gathers his feelings around it, it 
becomes to him letter. Or if he, on the other hand, 
take the doctrine of justification by faith, or even that of 
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the atonement of Christ, which is the very centre of the 
gospel, and thinks of it in an exclusive way, not going 
~ out from it and with it to life and God, he puts it 
out of its place as spirit, and makes it only letter. 
Any attribute of God by itself is letter, for God’s 
attributes are not separate existences, but each is in 
reference to all. The love of God is a holy love, 
and a wise love, and a true love, as the truth of 
God is wise and loving truth. Even the idea of the 
Eternal Infinite One is made a kind of letter when 
men abstract it, and set Him away from His works 
and Word, and from human interests and sympathies. 
The most terrible of all things is when the idea of 
God is retained, but withered up; when the Living 
One, the Eternal Father, is carefully formulated 
amone’ letters. And such a danger men are con- 
stantly in who think much about religion without 
being earnestly religious, who study God without 
fearmg or loving Him. 

It is doubtless to guard us against this ever-pressing 
danger that the Word of God mixes up ideas in a way 
almost unparalleled in human literature. Doctrines 
are intertwined and penetrated with duties, drenched 
in subjective feelings, and so blended with facts and 
ideas, that it is often a task of difficulty to sunder 
them and look at one by itself. We seem to have the 
lesson constantly repeated, that religion is not a thing 
of parts, but. that. every part. that is real is so by 
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having the whole in it. Men ought. to beware what 
they do when they hold up to themselves or others 
any particular truth, as if it were everything, or when 
they even merely cut it off from the spirit and end 
of the whole. And they often do this from the best 
of motives. They are so firmly attached to a doctrine 
because of its central importance, that they can scarcely 
think of anything else, and by and by they slide into 
jealousy of other truths, as superfluous. They think to 
magnify the particular by concentrating all their atten- 
tion upon it, but they diminish it. They warp the 
truth by weakening its vital connection with the 
system. They destroy its meaning. They bring it 
down to nothing all the while that they are endeavour- 
ing to make it everything. 

Of one thing further we may be sure, that the way 
to reach the spirit is not by destroying the letter—any 
letter; not by making light of the letter—or any letter: 
It is by the letter and all the letters that we reach the 
spirit; and our concern ought to be to know what is 
genuine letter, and to keep every letter in constant con- 
nection with the central spirit. Suppose a scholar 
spend his time on the mere words of his lesson, without 
trying to grasp the meaning, would the remedy be to 
erase the words? Or because some might dwell ex- 
clusively on pictures in the book—engravings meant 
to illustrate the text, and never think of the mean- 
ing—would that be a good reason for taking out 
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picture and engraving? And yet this minimising 
process forms nearly the whole plan of many for 
getting at spirit. Their recipe is short and simple— | 
destroy the letter. Their whole system is just a Tre- | 
petition in different forms—abridge, curtail, destroy 
the letter; the less letter, the more spirit. Let them 
apply this to the study of human institutions, and 
then calculate their gains. Let them apply it to the 
study of botany or astronomy, and see what wealth of 
insight into law and principle will accrue. Do the 
millions of stars, the multiplicity of herbs and flowers, 
seem intended for such a formula ? 

All the letters of a word are, or ought to be, needful 
to the word. Sometimes, I grant, a letter may be 
left out of a word without injuring the word seriously. 
Occasionally it may even be transposed without obscur- 
ing it to the perception of any intelligent person. But 
it is a dangerous practice, for sometimes the whole 
meaning of a word depends on a single letter. Some- 
times the only difference between two words that mean 
very different things is found in one letter. The 
words life and light, for instance, differ, so far as pro- 
nunciation goes, only by a single letter, and yet a man 
would be thought at least singular who never made 
any distinction in the use of these two words, deeming 
it altogether a frivolous thing to care fora single letter, 
laughing, it may be, at the narrowness or simplicity of 
those who should believe that anything great could 
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hang on the difference between one letter and another. 
And in sad truth do not many in our time persist in 
saying this very thing, that life and light are the same; 
or go into the other extreme—which yet is not the 
extreme,—and say that they have no connection with 
each other. 

And of another thing we may be equally sure— 
that no letter, nor any number of letters, will ever be 
anything without the grand spirit of the whole. Every 
letter, all letters, are poor without this; but no letter, 
however trivial it look, is poor with the spirit in it. 
It is high, and deep, and sublime. And a child of 
God, taught by the Holy Spirit things beyond the 
reach of the schools, will often be able to find the 
whole gist of the blessed Gospel of Christ in some 
little word or phrase that passes the attention of all but 
the man of spiritual discernment. The greatest truths 
shine in a single rite or word when filled with the 
spirit of the whole, as the laws of light and gravi- 
tation are shown in a single drop of dew. The little 
creek, so insignificant and even unseemly when the sea 
has ebbed, is a fine sight when it is filled and brimming 
with the swelling tide. That is the water of the great 
sea that floods it, and there, too, great ships that have 
crossed the ocean can float. 


II. Let us look now at the Opposite Influences of 
letter and spirit—* The letter killeth.” 
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It is not, of course, meant that letter kills just im 
virtue of its being letter, for God made the letter, and 
letter was never intended by Him to kill, but to 
give life by leading to the spirit. But letter kills when. 
men take it as the whole and never go beyond it,— 
or when, though they do not take it as the whole, 
they rest satisfied with it, or are so much occupied 
about it as to have no thought for the spirit. Thus, 
the very grandeur and beauty of the material universe 
lead some men to rest in it. These qualities were 
meant to teach great truths, and to lead men away 
beyond the seen into the unseen. But the picture is. 
so grand and beautiful and touching, that many think 
of nothing but it. Many are so occupied with the 
arrangements and laws of nature that they never think 
of its spirit. The arrangements are so nicely adapted, 
so Intricate, and so simple, so old and yet so new, that 
they never feel the need of more, and get. but dim. and 
random glimpses of moral purpose and spiritual use. 
And many more are so engrossed in the material busi- 
ness of the world that they seldom think of any signi- 
ficance in it at all. They are quite contented that the 
world should yield them corn and wine, and clothing 
and shelter. They never expect from it any food for 
their spirits, or indeed dream of any such thing. Some 
are killed by the beauty of the letter, some by the 
wonderful shape and order of the letters, others by 
the immediate utility they find in the letter as a visible 
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and tangible thing. Do not imagine that it is only the 
letter of God’s Word that kills; the letter of His works 
kills also. 

And the letter of other books often kills men 
mentally. When men read without thinking, when 
they persist in reading merely for amusement, or 
merely for the sake of reading, or what is worst. of all, 
of being able to say that they have read; unless they 
have something else to keep their minds alive, they 
will certainly by and by have the capacity of thought 
dwarfed or quite killed out. It is known even that 
men have been intellectually killed by a liberal educa- 
tion. The native vigour, spring, and individuality are 
overawed, and never recover. The faculties are so 
gorged with facts and words, which remain only facts 
and words, that they never play spontaneously and. 
naturally again. 

So, men are killed by the letter in a far more 
serious sense when they look merely to the beauty 
of the Bible, or when they dwell on some other exter- 
nal aspects of it, or when they lose themselves in 
forms and ceremonies and outward observances. Men 
are killed by attaching themselves to some particular 
aspect of truth, and forgetting or ignoring the rest. 
Sometimes they cherish hostility to the truths that 
dare to seem to rival their favourite doctrines, or come 
in the least competition with them. Whenever men 
arrive at this they are in process. of. being killed. 
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The abundance of letter kills. It is well known 
how dangerous to the spirit a multitude of ceremonies 
is. Their beauty and solemnity may elevate, but 
generally they enthral and degrade. And a great 
number of doctrines, marked off with minute logic, 
and pressed upon the soul, has the like effect. Can 
there be any doubt of this ? 

The letter kills with certainty when formally in- 
stalled in room of the spirit, as it was in the time of 
our Lord and the apostles. The Jews, as a whole, 
clung so fondly to the letter that they hated the spirit, 
because it threatened to render the letter unnecessary ; 
they hated the substance, that is, because of their love 
to the shadow; they hated the splendour of the day 
because they loved so dearly the dim dawn that pre- 
cedes the day. 

The letter kills by being made hostile to the spirit 
through disproportion and caricature, as when the 
doctrine of the Divine Sovereignty is so held as to be 
in actual opposition to the grand revelation of God’s 
love—of a God who “ willeth not that any should 
perish, but that all should turn to Him and live.” If 
God is Love, what can His Sovereignty mean, but the 
reign of love, the sway and domination of love ? 
It cannot mean some diverse, mysterious thing lying 
behind love and controlling it. The letter kills, when the 
doctrine of justification by faith is so held as to clash 
with the imperative and absolute obligation on all to 
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obey always all the commandments of God; and to 
conceal the end of the whole Bible—love to God, 
likeness to God, fellowship with God. The gracious 
and cheering doctrine of divine influence is made a 
letter that kills when it is so exhibited to men, as 
to be virtually a threat and denunciation thrown at 
human activities: not a generous and mighty aid, 
but a jealous exclusion and awing into nothingness 
of man’s best and sincerest. 

The spirit gives life. It alone mingles with our 
spirits. This is the great reason. It is only the 
neaning that can enter into the spirit of man; we 
live on meaning, not on form or husks, And 
it is not any partial sense, but the central 
idea of the whole, that sustains. This may be 
only dimly seen,—as it were, only felt, but even 
thus it sets the soul in motion. The Spirit of God 
does not use the mere outward observance, but the 
drift or object of it. The value of the ceremony 
lies in adaptation to suggest, to fix the meaning on 
the mind; and a man expects something like magic 
who looks for an influence from ordinance or word 
apart from the realized sense. Let us not think thus 
of the infinite Spirit of God. Of course I am only 
speaking of the Holy Spirit’s operation on man when 
capable of reflection. There are times when men can- 
not think, or when the exigency is so sudden that they 
have not time to think, and in such cases grace has 
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avenues into the soul that we know not. Every man 
who prays for himself or others, really wishes and 
hopes for strength and consolation quite apart from 
conscious thought. But it is equally certain that 
man—being essentially and predominantly a thinking 
being—is treated as such by the Spirit of grace. 

The spirit of the Bible gives life, for the spirit is 
Christ. “The Lord is that spirit.” The testimony of 
Jesus is the spirit of the Bible. Christ is the meaning 
of the whole. The Bible was written to illustrate the 
need for Christ, to tell of the certainty of His coming, 
to prepare a fit place and atmosphere for Him, to 
reveal His character and work, to set forth His claims, 
and to give enduring publicity to His promises; and 
the spirit of the Bible gives life, because when one 
imbibes the spirit of the Bible he embraces Christ. 
This reception of the spirit of the entire Word is not 
the grasping of an abstract essence; it is the laying 
hold of a living person with an infinitely compassionate 
heart, who loves tenderly and faithfully, and will never 
forsake. It is the reception of the Eternal Word, who 
was made flesh. That is the very spirit of the Bible 
which Paul expressed when he said, “I know whom I 
have believed, and am persuaded that He is able to 
keep that which I have committed to Him against that 
” The spirit of the Bible is not a refined abstrac- 
tion, not a subtly diffused ether. It is the person and 
work of the Lord Jesus Christ, our Mediator, Propitia- 
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tion, and Priest; and a man may be very poor, igno- 
rant, and unsteady in intellect, but if he thus grasps 
Christ he has grasped the whole. It is not a work of 
studying and comparing all the passages, and so 
eliminating the spirit. There is a shorter process, a 
far easier one and more certain. It is to get hold of 
Christ with heart and soul. There is no other way of 
drinking in the entire spirit of the Bible. If I seize one 
truth, it does not follow that I also catch others con- 
nected’ with it; but if I have Christ I have all truths 
in Him, though I may but slowly realize them. Let 
our idea of Christ be drawn from all parts of the 
Bible, and let the idea of Christ in turn illuminate 
and vivify all; thus only, and thus surely, shall we 
escape from the letter that killeth to the Spirit that 
giveth life. 

I am not forgetting that it is the cross of Christ 
that is the grand means of awakening love and driving 
out distrust and hate; for does not the Bible speak of 
enmity being slain by the cross, and of being brought 
nigh by the blood of Christ? But the doctrine of the 
Cross: does any one suppose that this is an isolated 
thing, or that it is just one doctrine? The doctrine 
of the cross is the grand harmony of all doctrines, 
and here its great power lies. Redemption in Christ 
is not a single truth, it is a concentration of truths; 
it is not one truth, but the gathering of the great 
truths of Gcd’s character into one focus. The cross 
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is a symbol of all God’s character. There is more in 
the cross of Christ erected on Calvary, more of the 
moral character of God, than in all creation, however 
wide it is, and therefore the love that speaks on the 
cross is so grand and so tender. The great love that 
utters itself there is a love with an awful halo of jus- 
tice and holiness and truth. It is holy and right and 
wise love, and therefore it is true love; therefore it is 
infinite love. 

The spirit gives life by awakening love to God, 
which is life. The only life of souls is love to the 
Supreme and Infinite. By love to God all the nature 
is roused. Nothing but the love of the Infinite and 
Eternal can go down to the depths of our being 
and stir them up; nothing else can elevate us 
as a whole, and purify and unite us. The spirit, in 
fine, gives the stirrings and strivings of life, the joys 
and sorrows of life, the liberty that belongs to life, 
the fruitfulness and activity that inhere in all life, 
the growth that is an indispensable sign of life; and 
the spirit gives that freshness and novelty, that unceas- 
ing newness, which is the exclusive attribute of life. 
It is one grand defect of all letters, however beautiful 
and ingenious, that they are no sooner made than they 
grow old. Men cannot keep letter young. They can- 
not let spirit grow old. It cannot age. It knows 
nothing of time. It is always new, and new spirit 
refreshes and revives and gives another lease of life to 
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old forms. There is no other way of giving life fresh- 
ness, and novelty to forms. It is not by altering that 
they are made fresh and interesting, although all 
human forms stand in need of alteration, if they are 
not to be identified by us with the spirit itself. But 
it is not by the changing of forms that novelty, fresh- 
ness, the constant zest and charm of newness, are kept 
up. There is nothing more wearisome than the mono- 
tony of change, in which the heart gathers no associa- 
tions and finds no space to breathe or rest. We must 
fill the old forms with ever new spirit, with the Spirit 
of God, that He may feed our spirits with the spirit of 
both dispensations, which is Christ. We must cry for 
the divine eternal Spirit, that He may enable us 
heartily to embrace the spirit of the Bible—Christ. It 
is the free Spirit of God that gives life, and all forms 
and words are to be valued as they are adapted to be 
the vehicle of His power. 


XO: 


PERFECTION AND COMFORT. 


“¢ Be perfect, be of good comfort.” —2 Cor. xiii. 11. 


Tue word translated Farewell means Rejoice. Just as 
the parting wish with us is that friends may fare well, 
or prosper, so it was with the Greeks that they might 
be glad. It seems better here to understand the word 
in its primary meaning of rejoice. Paul was not in 
the habit of closing his epistles with the word in 
a mere valedictory way, but several times the exhorta- 
tion to rejoice in the Lord occurs along with other 
injunctions, near the close of an epistle. So let us 
read, Rejoice, be perfect, be of good comfort. The last 
of these conveys the same idea, but with reference to 
difficulties to be overcome. Comfort is the joy that 
men have overagainst and during trial. The apostle 
returns in this expression to the keynote which he had 
struck in the beginning of the epistle, where he speaks 
of the God of all comfort, and the consolation granted 
to himself in order that he might be able to comfort 
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those in any sorrow. The epistle, indeed, is a minis- 
tering of comfort united with a call to perfection and 
brotherly harmony, and the gist of it is therefore given 
in this verse—Rejoice, be perfect, be of good comfort, 
be of one mind, live in peace, and the God of love and 
peace shall be with you. We take the injunction to 
rejoice and be of good comfort, along with that to be 
perfect on account of the contrast and the connection 
between them. Effort after perfection seems a very 
different thing from joy on the one side and comfort 
on the other. These two are smiling and bright, like 
fertile plains watered by placid silver streams, but the 
other towers aloft, a steep rock with its summit lost in 
the clouds. It is as if an eagle about to soar 
through the far heights of the sky were associated 
with a gay lark and a gentle dove, or as if the 
easy pursuits and calm joys of social life were placed 
alongside of the rare delight of the voyager through 
vast unknown seas, or the traveller through wild 
untrodden deserts. And yet if we look close we shall 
find a meaning in the collocation beyond that of 
mere contrast. We shall speak first of the pursuit 
of perfection; and, secondly, of its seeming incom- 
patibility with joy and comfort. 


I. The Pursurt of Perfection. 
The injunction to be perfect may seem a strange 
one in the light of man’s condition and history. And 
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yet it is an injunction which man has been repeating 
to himself from remotest antiquity. In the far east 
it is repeated by Confucius in the plain language of 
everyday life. The Brahmin and the Buddhist dream 
and speculate regarding it. The subtle Greek de- 


- fined and analysed it. It seems as if man could 


nowhere escape from it. The very thought of a good 
suggests that of a better and a best. Every sym- 
metrical and every beautiful thing speaks of it. 
Music and poetry are a constant witness to it. 
Iiven the desire to finish a piece of work thoroughly 
—not to let the chair out of the hands till it is com- 
plete and perfect all over; to polish the stone till 
the whole beauty of its material is revealed; to 
write with characters of faultless symmetry ; to build 
a house or a ship according to the highest ideas of 
strength, capacity, and proportion ; or even to make a 
single room complete in furnishing and elegance— 
these, and all similar endeavours, are suggestions and 
hints more or less striking of the existence and 
glory of perfection. Ideals drawn from or suggested 
by the materials which man finds in himself or out- 
ward things are reared by his imagination in accordance 
with the laws of reason. It is because man is pos- 
sessed of both reason and imagination that he forms 
ideals, and his ideals will be formed along the track of 
his main inclination or bias. It is because man has 
an ideal which rebukes him that he is smitten with 
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penitence; because he has an ideal which gleams 
faintly or shines in splendour before him that he 
marches on with courage and enthusiasm. Without 
ideals there is neither enthusiasm nor hope nor eleva- 
vation in life. Ideals are both banner and music in 
the march. Without ideals there is neither under- 
standing of the past nor forecasting of the future, 
neither criticism nor invention. Without ideals there 
is no true perception of the glory of the universe. 
The mind must see—or, as it were, feel—the corre- 
spondence between the ideas of reason and the outward 
world ;—-see, or have a glimpse or hint of, the fact 
that the arrangements of the universe are the carrying 
out of the conceptions of perfect reason before it can 
find rest and satisfaction and food for endless wonder, _) 
And this environment of the ideal and perfect is 
everywhere. The child who tries to write perfectly, 
or draw perfectly, or learn a lesson perfectly, opens 
for himself a chink into the infinite. The idea of the per- 
fect, the thirst after it, is thus one of the greatest powers 
in the common unideal everyday world. How much the 
whole world owes to the fact that there have been men _ 
who laboured after a perfect grasp of thought and perfect 
expression, who could not rest till they had seen the 
thought at first hazy and chaotic stand out firm and 
clear. What a benefactor of the whole race the man 
has been who said, I cannot and will not rest till 
I know the principle that underlies these facts ; and 
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the man who said, I must give perfect expression to 
that idea at whatever cost of time and labour ; and the 
man who said, I must bring out all the power that lies 
in this material ; and the man who felt a necessity to 
utter the beauty that he saw in things. These men 
whose inspiration was the thought of perfection, who 
set their hearts on nothing short of this, have been the 
most practical of men. They have subsoiled the 
world. They have brought up the gold and diamonds 
and pearls from the depths; they have opened the 
hidden sluices of power and sent the flood over time ; 
they have given to mankind many worlds out of the 
one. There are many things that never would have 
been attempted or dreamt of but for the desire of per- 
fection, and the whole fabric of work and thought is 
sustained and vivified even to its commonest details by 
the idea. When this thought grows weak, the decay 
is felt through all pursuits and industries. And yet 
this perfection is everywhere unattainable. The horizon 
recedes and recedes before man to whichever side he 
turns. It is in the moral and spiritual world as it is 
in the material and intellectual. The vision of the 
perfect swims and soars before man, beckons him on, 
but he cannot reach it. Reason approves it, imagina- 
tion dreams it, the sense of beauty cries for it, con- 
science demands it, love of God and love to man never 
cease to enforce it. The tender majestic glory of Jesus 
clothes it with unspeakable attraction. His voice 
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exhorts to it. And yet ever far above the highest 
and best of men it towers—the unapproachable. It 
seems as if this world were a sphere unfit for it, as if 
the expanding of the bud must be reserved for a con- 
genial clime. It would seem as if the reaching of 
such a height here would be inimical to deep impres- 
sions of the evil of sin. It certainly does seem that a 
higher hght and clearer sight than any we have here is 
needed, for it is said, “ We shall be like Him, for we 
shall see Him as He is.” But the pursuit of perfection 
is none the less imperative. We dare aim at nothing 
less. The will of God is our perfection. Nothing 
short of this thought can inspire and brace and 
stimulate us. Is this a contradiction ? Is it unreason- 
able that we should seek for that which we know we 
cannot reach? Is it unreasonable that the painter 
should seek a perfection which no earthly colours can 
supply, and no mortal hand can achieve? Does he 
ever feel it unreasonable? Is not the thought of this 
unattainable the very thing that enables him to 
advance so many stages toward it? Would not his 
whole work descend to a poor daub without this ideal 
which keeps so far beyond him? And so without the 
thought of perfection the depth would depart from 
duty, effort would grow languid, and every walk of life 
would feel the blight. We must cherish the thought 
of perfection and strive after it in every direction. We 
must not tolerate in ourselves the thought of less. 
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When we feel that we are sinking down from the con- 
ception we must chide and rebuke ourselves. We 
must press it home on heart and conscience that 
we have no right to recognise any other standard than 
that of perfection—that it is presumption and rebel- 
lion to call that sufficient which God has declared to 
be insufficient, and that we are sinking into inex- 
cusable blindness and torpor, which will take away not 
only the glory but the very sacredness of life. The 
idea of perfection we must guard and hold steadily 
before us, for in its light we read both the evil of 
sin and the greatness of man, in its ight we are sure 
both of immortality and of God. If we keep the 
desire for perfection bright, not only will the belief 
in eternal existence be a necessity to us, but the 
infinite grandeur of God will rise gloriously before 
us, the whole work of redemption will be resplendent, 
and the entire spiritual realm and atmosphere will 
spread around us in living power. 


Il. Let us consider the Apparent Incompatibility of the 
two injunctions. 

The command to rejoice and be of good comfort is 
as truly a divine command as the other, though it is 
one which we are slow to think of as a command. 
We conceive of joy as rather a something that con- 
cerns ourselves and which we may either take or not 
as we think fit. We forget that the joy inculcated 
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in the Bible is no superficial thing, but a plant having 
its roots in great truths and blossoming into rich 
flower and fruit. In one sense joy is an easy thing, in 
another it is one of the most difficult achievements. 
The grounds and reasons of joy are patent, and yet to 
realize them, so as to be truly and habitually glad in 
spite of all contrary influences—how few have attained 
to this. We are to be glad in the Lord—how simple 
and direct this is—how different from the task of 
forcing joy on the soil of self; but, still, what a clear and 
steady vision it implies, and what a projection of our 
thoughts away beyond the sphere of self. To rejoice 
is natural and inevitable if one only keeps in the 
proper attitude and element—here lies both the easi- 
ness and the difficulty. But the difficulty which bulks 
large and heavy to many minds is that of making both 
comfort and perfection objects of earnest pursuit. The 
idea is deeply rooted that one or other must be sur- 
rendered—that if a man will set his heart on joy he 
must think little of perfection, and if he will aim at 
perfection he must hold joy cheap. arnestness has a 
grim aspect. It rarely seems to men a sunny, glad- 
some thing. Lofty endeavour appears of necessity to 
leave enjoyment behind. 

And it cannot be doubted that the thirst for per- 
fection often destroys comfort. If there is a thirst for 
perfection in anything it is apt to become absorbing, 
devouring, isolating. The current of life is drawn 
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away in one direction, and the man becomes unsocial. 
He is lost in his aim. Religion has often taken this 
form. Men have been fascinated with the glory of 
perfection. To be free from sin, to have a nature 
wholly right, seemed to them the one thing worth 
living for. The desire flamed into a passion that domi- 
nated their entire being. They became dead to every- 
thing else. Such men have often been deeply melan- 
choly with only brief periods of heated joy. Many 
who are far enough from being thus engrossed in the 
pursuit, experience a measure of the like sorrow. They 
are so often disappointed in their aims. Their eager 
pursuit is so thwarted and baffled. The most thorough 
and quite unexpected defeats bewilder them. Is it not 
inevitable that chagrin and melancholy should haunt 
them? Would it not seem, indeed, that for a man to 
give himself earnestly to the pursuit of perfection is 
to subject himself of necessity to constant repulse, 
humiliation, and grief? Must it not be that the more 
eager his desire is the keener will the sorrow of defeat 
be? How, then, can any man attend to both these 
injunctions, Rejoice, be perfect, be of good comfort ? 
If one wishes to rejoice, must it not be by relaxing 
the pursuit of perfection, and if he will try to be 
perfect must he not cease to think of comfort and joy 
and even be ready to part with them? The answer to 
this is not far to seek. It is found, first, in emphasizing 
the indispensableness of joy. Joy is a necessary and 
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great part of perfection. As well speak of a perfect 
day without sunshine as a perfect man without joy. 
If he is not glad there is somewhere a great want. He 
wants trust or hope or love. Self is weighing upon 
him, or he is letting his compassion for the world 
alienate him from God. He is impatient or timid, 
or oppressed by a past which he should leave humbly 
and confidently with God. 

Again, perfection is never to be made a solitary 
aim. When anyone sets his heart on being perfect 
to the exclusion or even partial eclipsing of other 
things he is ‘missing the very idea of perfection. 
Especially is this the case if his prevailing notion of 
perfection is the completion, embellishing, adorning 
of his nature. The desire to be perfect becomes a 
subtle form of ambition. Self reigns supreme. Self 
is to be made a splendid monument to self; and the 
nearer completion this monument seems the farther 
the man goes from perfection. The command to be 
perfect is only one of many commands. No doubt 
it includes all others in its compass; but it will 
never be regarded as including others, unless these 
also are made to stand out in distinctness and import- 
ance. Should not communion with God be placed 
even higher than our own perfection? Should not 
our aim be at least quite as much to live near to God 
as to perfect ourselves? And what does this constant 
fellowship with God imply? It means rest and solace 
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and joy. Should not looking to Jesus be the spirit of 
our life; and can we look to Jesus without getting peace 
and gladness ? Should we not seek to live for others ? 
Is it not the nature of love to identify ourselves with 
others? Is it not a great and a noble thing to lose 
sight of self—to forget self in the effort for others; and 
does not this self-forgetfulness bring strength and 
calm? In short, the effort after perfection is only a 
melancholy thing when it is isolated ? There can be 
no abiding sadness in the man, however cast down he 
may be at his slowness and failure, who lives in fellow- 
ship with God, who looks to Jesus and who seeks to 
live for others. These have rest and joy in them. 
And they are, at the same time, the things most indis- 
pensable to progress—they are the main elements in 
perfection. 

It is not true, then, that the more earnest a man is— 
the more intent on progress he is—the more melancholy 
he becomes. On the contrary, the more he attains to joy 
the higher he will find himself on the way to perfec- 
tion. The kingdom of God is in this respect like a 
pyramid. It matters not on which side you ascend, you 
are equally climbing. One climber has his face to the 
east, another to the west—one looks to the north, 
another to the south, but a step upward on one side is 
a step upward on all. And the higher they mount on 
their different sides the nearer the climbers are coming 
to each other. It is those who are at the bottom that 
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are farthest apart. One side of a tree may have more 
branches than the other, but the whole tree shares in 


every branch, and that is the best tree which has 
branches al] round. 


XXIV. 


SEEN AND UNSEEN THINGS. 


‘‘©While we look not at the things which are seen, but at the 
things which are not seen: for the things which are seen are tem- 
poral; but the things which are not seen are eternal.””—2 Cor. iv. 18. 


TuE Apostle here discloses the great secret of his life- 
power. His was a troubled life ;—a life of steadfast 
unity of purpose, but of perpetual change. He 
was engaged in the most beneficent work: he was 
one of the world’s greatest benefactors; and yet the 
world did not recognise him, but repaid him with 
contempt, stripes, imprisonment. The catalogue of his 
sufferings has few equals——and he was not callous or 
dull. He was a man alive to the centre, and alive 
all round the circumference of his nature. But all 
his sufferings fitted him for his work. They intensi- 
fied him. They made him compassionate and tender, 
they let him into the divine way of comfort. He 
knew men better the deeper he went into the experi- 
ence of sorrow. His own nature was lifted up and 
constantly renewed by his suffering. It was kept 
near God, kept in prayer and longing, weaned from all 
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low and selfish aims, and filled with zeal. His suffer- 
ing wrought out for him an exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory. But there was one condition, one 
proviso, one indispensable concomitant, one attitude of 
the soul, essential to this elevation and purifying: 
—the suffering was effectual only on one condition. 
Had this been awanting it would all have come to 
little, it would even have worked mischief. This one 
condition and proviso was, that in all his suffering 
and struggles he looked not at things seen, but things 
unseen. While he suffered and strove he had a 
spiritual horizon around him. Above him was the 
Sun of divine love. In the night of grief there shone 
the stars of promise. The vast firmament of truth 
was overhead. He felt the air from heaven on his 
cheek. It is to be observed that the Apostle does 
not say he looked at future things: he does not say— 
present things are temporal, but future things are 
eternal. The invisible things that he looked at were 
not merely future—they were also present. The pre- 
sent things that he looked at were eternal: the visible 
things temporal, the invisible things eternal. He looked 
at the invisible things, contemplating them, forming 
life by them, drawing comfort and strength from the 
thought of them. 

The first thing that will occur to many in reading 
these words—We look not at the things which are 
seen, but at the things which are not seen, is that— 
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I. They present a hard and all but impossible duty. 

Human life seems to them surrounded with hard 
conditions. Why are we environed with objects of 
sight, at which we must look: why is the world so full 
of grandeur and beauty: why so covered with subjects 
of interest: why so studded with objects to which we 
must attend, if yet our duty is to look away beyond 
them? The world of sight presses upon us. It 
is close and near, and will not be denied. Truly it 
is a hard task to resist all this, and think of matters 
that only the spirit can appreciate. 

There can be no doubt that, looked at in this way, 
life does appear exceedingly difficult. It seems as if 
man’s position were a contradiction—an outward world 
pressing upon him, and yet an invisible world to which 
he must look, however hard the outward world may 
press. 

But let us think a little about this. You complain 
that the outward world lies too close to you, and that 
it is difficult with this visible world forcing itself on 
you to look to the invisible. Do you never think that 
the unseen world presses itself still closer to you? The 
visible world is not always before you. Darkness 
comes on: you are in solitude. Do you not feel a 
world of thought pressing closer to you than any 
visible things ever did? Are not men followed by 
ideas, by plans, by the voice of conscience, in a far 
closer way than the outward world can follow? Does 
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not a man often live in a world of thoughts of his own 
and almost forget the outside world? Do not say that 
the visible world shuts out the invisible; for have you 
not often been absorbed in your own thoughts, while 
the outward world flowed by you unnoticed? And is 
not the thought of God, the thought of Christ, of truth, 
of righteousness, of duty, of love, of the perfect and the 
beautiful in life—are not these thoughts of such a kind 
as to lay hold of the soul? They are not easily 
shaken off. Remember the unseen things are not 
things in the future. They are present realities— 
a present God—present duty spread out in God’s 
Word. They are things which your heart and con- 
science are crying after. Your soul needs God, your 
heart needs a Father, you need the sense of forgive- 
ness, you need help and rest, you need to have fear 
quieted, you need comfort in sorrow, you need light 
thrown over your future, and you need to feel that 
you have heavenly guidance. You cannot say that 
it is difficult to look at these things. The difficulty 
is not to look at them. The difficulty is to be a 
man with a conscience and a heart—with a sense 
of sin, and a sense of the future, and a sense of 
duty, and not to look at these things. It is difficult 
for a man who has heard of a God and Father loving - 
and pure and merciful not to think of Him. How 
difficult it is not to think of right and duty. Can 


you conceive of a man able to live without thinking 
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of truth, or love, or right, or mercy, or fairness? Is 
he not under a necessity of thinking of these things. 
Conceive what a struggle any man must have who 
utterly refuses to look at these things—and yet they 
are all invisible. Who can estimate the struggle 
that some maintain, not to think of or look at the 
infinite God and all the glorious truths of salvation 
which the soul so much needs ? 

But it may be said—The visible things stand 
between men and the invisible; they perforce occupy 
the mind and drive away the thought of the 
unseen. Is this, then, the case with all men? Do 
all men feel that the seen things hide the unseen ? 
Are there not some at least to whom the seen things 
are reminders of the unseen? Are there none to 
whom rising and setting suns speak of a day that 
never ends, of the flight of time and the nearness 
of eternity ? Do the flowers not speak to men of 
the invisible? Do not the stars speak of the en- 
during? What do the rushing streams speak of, 
and the broad sea? Do you mean that these hide 
the unseen things? You have sometimes at least 
felt them to be pictures of the eternal realities. Even 
the toils of men, their cares and troubles—are they 
not so many forces all but compelling to think of 
the rest and peace in God ? 

What are all human relationships but types and 
shadows of unseen realities. Are not fatherhood 
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and motherhood drawing and wooing the heart to 
the Infinite One who is our true Father and our 
Mother too? Are not separation and death pointing 
on the bruised soul to a world of re-union ? 

Is it not supremely difficult for men in a world 
of change, where whirling seasons are, and men come 
and go, and families are broken never to be united 
on earth again—is it not supremely difficult for men 
in a world where love is vexed and thwarted, bur- 
dened and tortured, and where human hopes are 
scattered like leaves with the autumn blast—is it 
not supremely difficult for men not to look at things 
unseen and eternal ? 


II. Let us then turn to some of the Means and Helps 
to looking at Things Unseen. 

It is true that man by his very constitution must 
look at things unseen. Whoever feels the words 
right or duty real, is looking at things unseen. 
Duty is a reality, a substantial ideal which rises before 
the soul, but which the bodily eye has never seen— 
cannot see. 

But yet to look fully and steadily at the unseen 
requires effort. It is not the less binding or neces- 
sary on that account. All human life is sustained 
by labour. To say that a thing requires effort or 
labour, therefore, is no argument against it. It rather 
proves that it is on a line with all human things. 
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But as to effort or labour there is this to be said 
that requires special attention—a person may make 
huge effort about a thing, and yet come much farther 
short of the mark than one who makes little effort. 
Take up a right position in reference to anything, 
and that is half the labour saved. Here is a man 
striving hard to see the object he is working at. 
He is reading a book. It is immense effort to 
him to trace the words and sentences where he 
is. He is straining his eyes and guessing as to 
the meaning. His head is getting dizzy with the 
effort, and his eyes are sore. Now, if he would only 
take a few steps nearer the light this would be all 
unnecessary. No labour would be needed at all. 
Reading would be a pleasure. Here is a man looking 
up at the stars from the ground-floor of his house. 
He has difficulty in seeing on account of the houses 
around him. It is but a little peep he can 
get with all his efforts. If he would but go up 
to the topmost flat of his house, if he would look 
out of the attic windows, what an expanse there 
would be before him without the slightest effort. 
Now, my friends, we have got hold of a principle 
of vast importance—a principle that, in fact, de- 
cides the whole matter of difficulty. The secret of 
looking at things unseen and finding it easy just 
lies here—take up the right position. The right 
position is the spirit of reconciliation. Believe that 
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God was in Christ reconciling the world to Him- 
self, accept the reconciliation, regard yourself as re- 
conciled to God through the Mediator, think of God 
as your loving Father—hbelieve that the gift of God 
is eternal life through J esus Christ our Lord. Many 
fail to look at unseen things just for this reason— 
they have not accepted the reconciliation. A cloud 
is lying between their soul and God. They cannot, 
dare not think of God: the thought gives not com- 
fort, but the opposite—it has the reverse of attraction, 
for want of the consciousness of reconciliation. So 
long as this lasts there will be a veil, a mist between 
you and the unseen. Come out into the sunshine of 
God’s love and you will see unseen things. 

Whatever unseen thing is clear and prominent to 
you already, whether it be a doctrine, or a scene, a 
person or a place, the beauty and richness of a psalm, 
or the grandeur and minuteness of a prophecy, the 
glory of heaven or the terrors of judgment—dwell on 
that unseen thing which you see. It is most precious, 
as the earnest of the whole. Make the most of it, and 
of all that you can see or are obliged to see from it. 
The great difficulty is to you already overcome. The 
unseen is seen. That one spot stands for the whole 
to you, and it may bring the whole. 

Look steadily at the unseen things of duty that are 
most real and weighty to you. There are some matters 
of duty and right that stand out clear before almost 
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every one. Every man, almost, has strong convictions 
on some things, and cannot understand why so many 
regard them lightly. Seek, then, resolutely to carry 
these into practice to the utmost, and seek not less to 
see clearly and to practise whatever stands closely 
connected with them, and is made visible in their 
light. Every duty has one or more duties specially 
allied to it and without which it cannot be completely 
carried out. The circle of invisible things made visible 
will expand. You will find that the faithful endeavour 
to be true to the unseen things which you see will 
open up the whole unseen world. Only be faithful 
and resolute, and follow on. It will take no long 
time for a tender and brave conscience to come in 
sight of the greatest things. 

Cherish a penitent spirit. Sorrow for sin visits all 
men, but only some welcome it. It is a gloomy, un- 
pleasant visitor, and many make haste to shut it out. 
It is perhaps the most unwelcome of visitors. But 
the wise recognise it as among their best friends. 
They listen quietly and meekly to its rebukes. They 
accept its reproach and scourging, and ask that it may 
go on and do its stern, healing work,—unveiling, ex- 
posing, shaming, condemning. There is a peculiar 
power in sorrow for sin to make the unseen seen. It 
is a power that every one has at hand who will only 
heed the accusing voice. Whoever listens will see. 
First the ear, then the eye. There is a nearness and 
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yet a mystery and remoteness about the voice and 
about the sorrow that make a man feel the invisible 
things real and near and boundless. 

In the trials and sorrows of life let a man simply 
ask what the best help and solace is. Let him not 
grasp at the first that offers, but honestly inquire at 
his own reason and conscience what the best aid in 
difficulty is. He will thus find the ready way into 
the unseen that tried and weary hearts have found 
before. In the darkness of life men see the stars of 
heavenly guidance. 

Think much of the Lord Jesus Christ as He ap- 
peared on earth. He was then among visible things. 
He was the invisible made visible. God was visible 
in Him. Heaven was seen in His look and heard 
in His tones. Look, then, at the picture of Christ 
presented in the Gospels—ponder it, pore over it. 
All the invisible is there visible. It is still visible. 
When the visible Christ stands out clear, beautiful, 
real, strong, winning before you, the invisible Christ 
will be real. They will be felt as the same. They 
are the same. Christ is the bridge between the seen 
and the unseen. He was the seen. He is the seen, 
as portrayed in the Gospels; and by being the seen 
He makes all the unseen real. He is so real. Your 
heart clings to Him. You cannot but think of Him 
as real: and so looking to Him you are looking both 
at the seen and unseen. 
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Be in the habit of considering all seen things as 
pictures of the unseen. Let me’ emphasize the word 
habit. It is only the getting into the habit of re- 
garding seen things as pictures of unseen realities 
that will help much. When a man thinks of the 
morning as a picture and the sky as a_ picture, 
when the grass and the flowers and the birds are 
pictures of eternal verities, when human occupations 
and relationships are symbols, when even buying 
and selling are reminders of our relation to truth 
and righteousness—when the habit is formed of re- 
garding life, with all its changes, trials, temptations, 
as a discipline and education, then the seen things, 
which many complain of as shutting out the unseen, 
are powerful helps. 

The things which are seen are all temporal. There 
is not one visible thing which is enduring. The 
earth shall pass away. In a little while we shall 
pass from it. How rapidly the human _ world 
around us is changing. Names that but a few years 
ago made the world ring, are now seldom heard. 
The old places are filled by new men. The school- 
master remembers successive flocks of children that 
have filled his classes. Each was there for a few 
years, then away out into the world. So it is with 
us. Here for a few years on the face of the world, 
then away into the vast world beyond. O friends! 
let us not live under illusions. Let us not settle 
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down into the thought that these visible things are 
the realities. We know that they are not. God 
tells us they are not. Our own souls tell us. These 
visible things are pictures and helps. When pictures 
they are helps : they are not hindrances. 

Let us begin this year in the firm resolve, by God's 
blessing, to look at things unseen. Why should we 
befool ourselves with a hollow life? Why should we 
who are living souls attempt to breathe in an atmo- 
sphere of time. Let us rise to the height of our 
privilege. We begin to-day a year whose end we 
know not, whose course we know not? One thing 
we know—the man who looks at unseen things is 
prepared for anything. Nothing can really hurt 
him who is looking at unseen things. He is the 
only blessed man and the only free man. 


XX 
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‘¢ Jesus said unto him, If thou canst believe, all things are possible 
to him that believeth. And straightway the father of the child 
cried out, and said with tears, Lord, I believe; help thou mine 
unbelief.” —Mark ix. 23, 24. 


TuHese words afford a fit starting point for some 
remarks upon present phases of unbelief, showing as 
they do man’s need of faith and the constraint that 
is put upon him by the exigencies of life to trust in 
God and pray. They suggest the way in which Christ 
calls out, incites, and requires faith. It is against this 
resting of belief in any degree on human wants that 
unbelief at present directs itself with special force, as 
if feeling this to be one of the main strongholds 
of faith. And this, in fact, is a difficulty which unbelief 
will vainly seek to overcome. The tide of faith will 
always be required to cover the wants and longings of 
the human heart, to flood away its sorrows and fears, 
and to bear in heavenly wealth and joy. 

Unbelief in an active form seems to exist more 
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around Christianity than any other religion. It is 
only Christianity that excites conflict. It awakes per- 
petual interest and perpetual opposition. Its own 
idea of man and his wants could not be truth if it did 
not awaken both. Who thinks of any serious discus- 
sion of the claims of Mahomet or the fantastic mytho- 
logy of Buddh ? The battle round the cross always 
rages, and it is always fought in a blaze of light. It 
may be said that all the intellectual light in the world 
has always been just where this contest was going on. 
You know how conspicuous this fact is at the present 
day, and it has never been otherwise since Christianity 
began. The divine assertion always holds good, “I 
have not spoken in secret in a dark place of the 
earth.” As it was with Joshua’s battle so it is with 
that of Jesus. The sun does not go down upon it. 
And the Gospel produces its finest fruits, its fervour, 
benevolence, self-denial, zeal, absolute devotion to God, 
where the fullest intellectual light and most relentless 
questioning are found. This is a fact not to be for- 
gotten in an age when unbelief is certainly not less 
active and able than it ever was. All mythologies 
and superstitions die beneath the fierce light of 
criticism and debate, but the Gospel survives and 
erows. It is in meeting the deep and permanent 
wants of the soul that it excites opposition. Its first 
contact often awakes enmity, then come admiration, 


love, and trust. 
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1. Unbelief may have its rise or find occasion in three 
directions—the External world—Man—or the nature 


_of Christianity itself. The present age being so much 


devoted to the study of Nature, unbelief is mainly of a 
materialistic character. Men absorbed in the study of 
natural science and saturated with its axioms often 
acquire a distrust and dislike of spheres whose methods 
and proofs are necessarily very different. One meets 
constantly the words Agnosticism and Positivism, and 
these words indicate the channels in which unbelief at 
present flows. Agnosticism in its different phases ex- 
presses the spirit and methods of the whole. The 
name is new, and in a great measure the thing itself. 
Its principle is that man cannot know about God or a 
future state. It does not pretend to deny that God 
exists, it simply denies that there is evidence of His 
existence. It even asserts that it cannot be proved. 
Agnostics admit that an Absolute existence can be 
proved, while they maintain that we cannot know what 
that Absolute is,—that it is the Unknowable; and, 
what seems peculiarly inconsistent, they admit the 
reasonableness of worship—that is to say, they think 
it reasonable that we should adore qualities of which 
we are quite ignorant. In fact the great weakness of 
Agnosticism is its inconsistency. It will not take up 
the position of Atheism, because it finds elements in 
human nature, wonder, reverence, devotion, which 
seem to point to an infinite object. It will not con- 
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demn worship and yet it will not affirm the existence 
of an infinite Being. In what has this its origin? It 
has its origin in two tendencies—the desire to recognise 
and find a place for everything that is really essential 
to man. The study of Comparative Religion has con- 
vinced many sceptics that religion is truly a part of 
human nature, and that it is connected with his very 
highest as well as his deepest. They wish, then, at 
least to leave some place for this. On the other 
‘hand, I think it is partly a protest against the violence 
done to reverence and awe by the strict logical defini- 
tions of the Infinite One—the artificial and would-be 
exhaustive way in which the divine character and 
ways have been described. Many feel that this minute- 
ness and completeness which is sometimes gained at 
the expense of the moral instincts and finest feelings of 
men cannot be true, and therefore they go to the other 
extreme of knowing nothing, of saying that there 
is an Absolute, but that we cannot know what the 
Absolute is. They forget that all admiration is 
founded on knowledge; that man as a reasonable . 
being requires to be able to justify his feelings to his 
reason—to give some sort of intelligible account of 
their existence. 

2. The very principle of the Agnostic involves a con- 
tradiction. He declares that man cannot know that 
there is a God—that God if He exists cannot make 
Himself known. Is not this professing to know a 
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very great deal? This is not agnostic—without know- 
ledge; this is claiming to have an exhaustive 
knowledge both of man and God, claiming a knowledge, 
too, in plainest contradiction to human history and 
human consciousness. The decisive objection to Agnos- 
ticism is that it is directly contrary to what we know 
of man. Whether we know science or not, we know 
something about man. We have experience and most 
intimate knowledge of man. ach of us is an 
authority here, and an authority from which there is 
no appeal. Man used to be called the measure of 
the universe; and if the highest being in the universe 
is not in all main concerns its measure, it must be 
because there is want of correspondence or agreement 
between him and his surroundings—that is to say, the 
totality of things, including the nature of man, is 
built on unreason. Does the Agnostic idea, then—the | 


perhaps in reference to all the greatest matters, per- 
haps in reference to God and a future state—does this 
suit man? Is it an idea that man would feel tolerable? 
To be denied all approach to certainty on the very 
things which are of all most worth knowing, and 
which must shape life—not to know, and to be told 
that you cannot know, whether there is a Perfect and 
Infinite One, whether there is a Father and a Home, 
whether there is even such a thing as fixed right—to 
suppose that men, such as we know them, could tolerate 
\_ this state of things, or could find any rest or elevation or 
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progress possible, could continue to respect themselves 
and cherish high aims, is utterably inconceivable. To 
be in perpetual doubt and suspense here is torture, 
bondage, degradation. Man is prevented from fashion- 
ing his life either according to the materialistic or the 
spiritual and religious view of things. It is impos- 
sible to build life on one long perhaps. That it should 
be possible that God should exist, that man should 
know it possible, and yet that he should be uncertain 
—if a man gets in earnest about this, what kind of 
life will it leave him? Can he cease putting the ques- 
tion of how he stands or may stand to this Infinite 
Being? Is it a possibility that he should ever be 
at rest with this problem, and the problem of a life to 
come unsolved? Man cannot shut his eyes. I speak 
of men as a whole. He cannot shut his eyes to these 
questions. You need not tell him to sit down and be 
quiet. It is too late. He will go on questioning, 
asking, striving. The thought of the Infinite once 
started cannot be at rest. You say it is possible that 
there is a God—that is enough to render me restless ; 
for remember what this Being is of whom you admit 
the possibility. ea 

3. But when we argue in this way, the Agnostic meets — 
us with an ethical objection. One of the charac- 
teristics of the unbelief of the present time is its high 
ethical spirit and purpose. In this it stands wholly 
opposed to the atheism of former days, which often 
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sought to efface moral distinctions. Unbelief now has 
quite another aim—ze., as represented by its leading 
exponents. We are glad to give the most entire credit 
to these professions. We utterly disclaim imputations 
or doubts as to the integrity and benevolence of indivi- 
duals, while we are constrained to deny that their 
view of life can produce any good thing. The good 
that is in them cannot be traced to their principles. It 
has another origin altogether. This ethical spirit, then, 
which characterizes unbelief finds expression in the 
statement that it is wrong to build religious convic- 
tions upon a consideration of human nature. Pro- 
fessor Huxley says, “To found religious belief upon 
man’s wants and aspirations is immoral.” This idea 
comes up constantly in different forms, and must be 
looked at closely. Is it immoral to found religious belief 
on man’s wants and aspirations? The whole question, 
in fact, is narrowed down to this. Is the proper basis of 
religious belief confined to that which the intellect 
discovers? Is the only faculty by which man 
properly and morally can possess a religious belief his 
intellect or reason—that which he employs on the 
facts and laws of science? Who gave intellect this 
exclusive claim? Has the human race advanced by 
this dictum? Have not feeling, will, the deep 
instincts of the heart, sympathy and compassion, 
indignation against wrong, the yearning for light 
and truth and liberty, led the van? Is man 
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immoral when he follows feelings of compassion and | 
sympathy without consulting the intellect? Are all 
the multitudes who do the right and know it not, | 
acting from deep imperious feelings which they 
never dream of criticizing—immoral? If they are not 
immoral, then how comes it that man, following his re- 
ligious feelings, is immoral? Man has a sense of the 
perfect, the infinite, the eternal; he yearns for rest, he 
needs to trust and adore. And yet he is to ignore 
these—he is not to listen to them, he is to go on 
considering the question of religion just as if they 
were not. ‘That is as if musical theories were to be 
discussed apart from the feeling of music. Does 
the intellect claim the right to settle musical ques- 
tions ? Does a man, by being an expert logician, gain 
a right to decide on music, and even to question 
its propriety and very claim to exist? It is strange 
to hear a philosopher proposing to set aside facts 
of human nature, and facts that have shown them- 
selves among the most persistent, penetrative, potent, 
and unconquerable in human history. For every 
other fact and want and aspiration of human nature 
the philosopher expects and confidently seeks an 
object; but in reference to this, which in its nature 
must be the highest, he says it is immoral to build 
upon it. Our quarrel with this phase of unbelief is , 
that it ignores man, that it does not look at the facts 


of the soul, in comparison with which all others 
2A 
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are fading pictures. It is fractional and exclusive. 
Christianity is wide and impartial. It believes that 
the true reason is the utterance of man’s whole 
nature. 

4, The Positivist rejects Agnosticism. He calls it the 
ghost of religion, and we cannot but admire the appro- 
priateness of the title. While admitting that wonder and 
reverence, which the Agnostic makes the whole of 
religion, are certainly a part of it, he maintains that 
the “ roots and fibres of religion are to be found in love, 
awe, sympathy, gratitude, consciousness of inferiority 
and of dependence, community of will, acceptance of 
control, manifestation of purpose, reverence for majesty, 
goodness, creative energy and life.” He is successful in 
showing that Agnosticism as a religion fails in the three 
essential elements—belief, worship, conduct. But 
when he comes to exhibit his own substitute for 
Christianity, he creates a feeling of surprise, of be- 
wilderment. It is collective humanity that he pro- 
poses to worship. Hymns and prayers are addressed 
to the departed—all the while that their continued 
existence is denied. He seriously declares that men 
can find all the ends of worship—elevation, guidance, 
support, consolation—in the worship of this abstraction, — 
and that all other worshippers feed on ashes. While 
rejecting all abstractions and theories, and professing 
to regard only fact and law—* law social, moral, and 
mental as well as physical”—he is guilty of wor- 
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shipping the most entire, and, at the same time, the 
most incongruous abstraction. He forgets that man 
can only, worship that which can respond. He cannot 
worship that which does not return his feelings or 
help him, which knows nothing of his gratitude. He 
cannot worship for the sake of the reflex influence of 
worship on himself. There will be no reflex influence 
if there is not first conceived to be a direct influence 
on the object of worship. Man can only worship that 
unity which is recognised by his whole nature as in 
and beneath and behind all things. He knows that 
there is unity, all science supposes this;—that it is not 
forces, but a force. What else do the conversion of 
forces and the conservation of energy mean? He knows 
that this ultimate unity is intelligent. As an intelli- 
gent being man cannot worship that which is beneath 
himself. He must worship the highest that he can 
conceive. He cannot worship a lower while a higher 
is thought of or conceived by him as possible. Can 
he be content to worship an abstract, incongruous, unin- 
telligent, unresponsive, collective humanity, when he 
has before him something boundlessly higher—an 


Almighty, All-wise God, who has revealed Himself as 
Holy Love in the life and death of Jesus Christ, and 
who answers prayer and enters into fellowship with 
men,:supporting, consoling; guiding and training, and 
thus preparing for a life of perfection and glory ? 
When men have such a One before them they may 
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talk about worshipping what is lower, but they cannot 
do it. The thought of the higher will always come in 
and assert itself. Because man is what he is, he must 
worship the best he knows, just as he must admire the 
most beautiful object and not the less. He must wor- 
ship the highest conception that can be reached and 
realized by the exercise of his whole nature. To sub- 
stitute for the living God an empty notion, a contracted 
outline of an evanescent being, is to mock and revolt 
every serious feeling of worship. If Agnosticism is 
the ghost of religion, must we not say that Positivism 
is its dwarf shadow? And such dwarf shadows of 
men, we know, are often as grotesque as they are 
powerless and unsubstantial. 

5. It is remarkable how Agnosticism and Positivism, 
which seem to have the same source, should turn out 
so opposite in tendency—the one finding religion in 
wonder and reverence for the Absolute and Unknow- 
able; and the other in worship of qualities seen in 
man. ‘They are each possessed of a portion of truth. 
God is the unknowable who can never be found out to 
perfection ; but He has revealed Himself in man and 
in man’s history. God is manifested specially, not in 
physical laws, but in social, mental, moral laws. Yet 
He is the Infinite beyond all these. Only the Infinite 
could manifest Himself continuously through space 
and time. We have in Jesus Christ what both seek— 
the transcendant and the human. ‘The idea of collec- 
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tive humanity is realized in one person free from the 
limitations and baseness of men. We have the wish 
of the Positivist for a not merely anthropomorphic, 
but an anthropic object of worship met, and yet 
the Agnostic may find satisfaction in the endeavour 
to apprehend the breadth and length and _ height 
and depth, and to know the love of Christ, which 
passeth knowledge. How comes it that Christ should 
meet both of these ? = 
6. Another phase of unbelief specially characteristic of \ 
our time, and by which it seeks to overthrow religion, 
is the exclusive claim to disinterestedness. It is said 
you can never be disinterested in your goodness till 
you have parted with all considerations of God and a 
future state. Religion is put on a low level of good-. 
ness because it has regard to God and _ expects. 
Unbelief expects nothing; therefore its goodness is 
high and disinterested. It is a serious blow to aim — 
at Christianity to say that there is a higher ethical | 
standard than its—that there is a purer, more exalted 
ideal than that which it holds up before men. To sub- 
stantiate such a claim would be, in effect, to render 
Christianity obsolete. The religion, or theory of life, 
that has the highest standard, that proves the most 
elevating to man’s nature all round, carries in itself 
the prophecy of ultimate victory. Let us there- 
fore look closely at this matter of disinterested- 
ness. It is evidently a more difficult thing for any one 
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to be completely disinterested than some imagine. 
Every good feeling, especially every benevolent feeling, 
every act and work and thought of benevolence is 
associated with pleasure—the finest kind of satisfac- 
tion and pleasure. When once a man knows this, is he 
able in doing good to cast off all thought of it? Even 
though he may never have reflected on the connection 
between doing good and pleasure, he has felt the con- 
nection, it is a part of his consciousness, and it induces 
or influences him to good even when he seems wholly 
swayed by benevolence. The more pleasure a man 
has in doing good the more difficult it is for him to be 
wholly disinterested, for to be in any degree influenced 
by the thought of the pleasure and satisfaction the 
good deed will bring to yourself is, of course, to lower 
its disinterestedness. Would it be possible to prevent 
this danger in any way short of wholly separating 
pleasure from the doing of good? Is it any nobler 
to do a good deed, partly influenced by the satis- 
faction and pleasure it will bring, than to do it 
more or less for the sake of pleasing and honouring 
God ? 

7. Is disinterestedness really the first question ? 
Is not the question of volume, of earnestness, and 
intensity prior? How do you reach disinterested- 
ness? There are two ways; either by emptying both 
the object of your good wishes and yourself of all 
the contents, associations, and value that interfere 
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with disinterestedness, and leaving room for little 
else than a melancholy compassion and sympathy ;— 
or by committing yourself to great forces of a 
mixed character—to high and solemn conceptions 
both of yourself and the object of your benevolence, 
which have the undoubted power to raise a great 
amount of feeling and energy, and then striving to 
make the disinterested element predominant. It is 
little to say that a feeling is disinterested if it is 
made so by taking away volume and force It is 
no serious drawback to disinterestedness that it has 
potent, mysterious elements sustaining it, which 
make their appeal to the whole of human nature, 
provided only that disinterestedness is acknowledged 
as supreme. This supremacy is all that can be 
intelligently contended for even on the Positivist 
theory. 

How, then, can it be that good feelings to men 
should be both increased and purified by lowering 
the whole conception of man? When you have re- 
duced man to a being without fixed personality, 
without a future, without responsibility, without 
freedom—a being who may be utterly extinguished 


to-morrow. 


have you taken a good way to call out 
earnest feelings towards him? And when you think 
of yourself in the same light, have you taken a likely 
way to call up—not to say disinterested feelings in 
your soul, but earnest feelings of any kind? When 
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men part with the belief in a perfect Being; when 
they think that there is nowhere any such thing as 
perfection—that it has nowhere any real existence— 
only random and faint traces of it here and there; 
when they cease to believe that a God of perfect love 
and purity is every moment looking them through ; 
when they cease to realize the contrast between His 
purity and their sin; when they cease to be afraid of 
erieving their best and infinite Friend; when they 
have no more any feeling of accountability to an 
infinite Father, are they elevating their ethical 
standard? When they contract everything, banish 
everything high and enduring, are they elevating their 
ethical standard? /If you say that the feeling of 
accountability at once destroys disinterestedness, I 
answer, It is disinterestedness above all that God 
requires. He requires love. It is said in the 
Book which He has inspired, “Though I give all my 
goods to feed the poor and have not love, it profiteth 
me nothing; and though I give my body to be 
burned and have not love, it profiteth me nothing.” 
This sets a man on acquiring disinterestedness. There 
is a constraint to strive after it. But what motive 
or force is in Agnosticism to change a selfish into 
an unselfish man, to stimulate an indolent, self-indul- 
gent man, to make a hard man soft and tender ? 
Can anything be mentioned equal to the thought of 
Christ, the incarnate God who bore and suffered for us ? 
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To know that there is an Infinite One, and that He has 
shown Himself disinterested in the most touching and 
overwhelming manner, must not this have an altogether 
peculiar influence? Can any one seriously think it 
possible to fashion his life in opposition to the great 
Centre of Being? If God is love, how futile the attempt 
to prosper on any other basis. Is not this brief 
argument irresistible—Be ye holy, for I am holy ? 

8. It seems to me that our age supplies in its spirit 
and tendency Three Antidotes to its own phases of 
unbelref. The first is the Study of the comparative 
science of religions. This is peculiarly a study of our 
time, and suits its inductive, factual, comparing charac- 
ter. Its effect is to deepen on the mind the conviction 
that religion is an essential part of human nature, and 
the dominating part. Its tendency is against the 
doctrine of development. Whatever may be true in 
other directions, religions do not develope into higher 
forms, but degenerate. The oldest forms are the 
simplest and highest. Evolution is here inverted. 
Christianity has nothing to desire more sincerely than 
the publication and diffusion of all the sacred books 
of the world. This would turn out one of the 
most striking evidences. <A great scholar who knows 
well what he speaks about has expressed himself to 
this effect, that a single psalm contains more of 
God and more nutriment for the soul than all the 
Vedas; and that a few verses of the Gospels are worth 
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the whole of them. To publish the other sacred books 
of the world is not only to demolish their claims, if 
that were needful, but to show the divinity of the 
Bible. 

9. The strongly Ethical character of much of the litera- 
ture of the time and the deep interest taken in the 
discussion of ethical questions is on the side of 
religion. Since the day that Immanuel Kant uttered 
the words—“ There are two things that fill me with 
ever-increasing astonishment—the starry heavens above 
me and the moral law within,” the tendency of thought 
has been to recognise the greatness and sacredness of the 
moral element. Whatever tends to a high and serious view 
of life; whatever leads men to feel the grandeur, vast- 
ness, mystery of the moral element in man, whatever 
makes conscience tender and the heart compassionate 
tends towards Christ. The ethical finds that it 
requires the religious. Religion draws it out, and 
gives it not only intensity but courage, hopefulness, 
freedom, and joy. The ethical, grown intense and 
aggressive and sympathetic, would crush man— 
without the belief in divine help and an infinite 
sphere. 

10. The Poetry of our time must be taken into account. 
-It is as a whole eminently opposed to Materialism. 
Tennyson, Browning, Lewis Morris the author of the 
songs of Two Worlds, and our own townsman, Robert 
Buchanan, are to be reckoned among our most potent 
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allies. They show the spiritual element in Nature 
and in man. Do you think it is by chance that at 
the very time when science is often inclined to say, 
“There is nothing but what I measure and count and 
weigh,” there should arise a class of poets who, more 
than at any other time, and in strains, I believe, as deep 
and lofty and sweet as those of any time, should say, 
aye, and prove it to the heart of man, “ Ah, friends, 
there is much more—there is an infinite and eternal 
behind: the main value of these things that you are 
weighing and measuring is as pictures of that which eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart of man 
conceived”? The poets show man how deep and 
strange his own life in its joys and sorrows is, and 
how grand the universe is, and Materialism becomes 
incredible. 

I am not, of course, recommending the poets as 
teachers of theology; they may appear to us who 
are not poets slightly erratic in their flight at 
times, and certainly they are none of them strictly 
orthodox; nevertheless, the best poets are among the 
best friends of religion in our day. For more and 
more the question is coming to this—Is the ma- 
terialistic, or the spiritual and religious view of life 
the true one? If men are but convinced that the 
deep ethical and spiritual view of life is true they must 
gravitate to Christ. Where else can they go? The 
words of Peter are always true to the heart awake to 
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the solemnity, awfulness, and grandeur of life, “ Lord, to 
whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal 
life.” . 


——- it Christ is our great argument. He is both 


the glory and the defence of Christianity. The 
case of John S. Mill may be taken as a typical one. 
That this calm, guarded, sceptical thinker should close 
a life of research by acknowledging the validity of the 
argument from design, extolling Christianity, attribut- 
ing its main power to the doctrine of an incarnate 
God, admitting that Christ is really historical, praising 
and vindicating His character, and in so many words 
recommending Him to the worship of men, is certainly 
something to make the most inveterate unbeliever think , 
again and think again. And any man who is con- 
yersant with the chief writers of the time will perceive 
that J. S. Mill is not solitary; that in spite of a mate- 
rialistic drift there is an under-current of the earnest, 
intensely ethical, philanthropic, and spiritual which is 
turning hearts more and more to Christ. The char- 
acter of Christ was never so much or so widely appre- 
ciated as at the present day, nor has the difficulty of 
accounting for Him on purely natural principles 
ever pressed so heavily. In the history of Christ the 
Materialist is confronted with this question—Was this 
noble, self-denying, compassionate Holy One, who bore 
mankind on His heart, who on the Cross prayed for 
His murderers and resigned His spirit into the hands 
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of His heavenly Father—was He only a fleeting 
combination of atoms, and was all this sublime self- 
devotion a delusion? Is this life and death of Jesus 
a creation of human thought; is that great picture 
of God manifest in the flesh, a God so loving that 
He comes into human nature to suffer and die and 
thus win men back to Himself—is this simply the 
projection of the human heart, an ideal which it 
forms for itself? Then what depths there must be 
in the heart that creates such an ideal and worships 
it. Is this the ideal that man forms; and is he 


himself only perishable matter ? ——— 


12. To every unbeliever, whether Materialist or not, 
the history of Christ presents this difficulty—it founds 
itself on the recorded history of many centuries and 
claims to be the outcome and necessary explanation 
and culmination of this. In this previous history are 
to be found the loftiest conceptions of God, combined 
with an intense moral spirit, and the most intimate 
and tender relationship between God and man. From 
the very beginning there is a recognition of a mission 
to the world, a universal, moral, and spiritual aim,—at 
a time when nations were wholly isolated,—a prophecy 
of a reign of righteousness, and the gathering of all 
nations in the worship of God. This idea gives a 
unity to the whole. There is a purpose of revelation 
and redemption gradually unfolding itself—a purpose 
which moves on in spite of human weakness and sin 


— 
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and rebellion, even turning these into. means of helping 
and illustrating itself; When Jesus Christ appears, 
His work, after a: brief period of unparalleled moral 
splendour, is ended in apparent defeat. And, yet, His 
disheartened. disciples; plain, unlettered’ men, full of 
the prejudices of their race, immediately recover from 
the shock. Was it they that formed the conception, 
unapproached in human thought for boldness and 
grandeur, that His death was not a defeat but the 
greatest victory—the decisive victory over evil? Did 
they transform ignominious tragedy into unparalleled 
moral glory—the sublimest manifestation of God and 
of man? Did they succeed in clothing this sur- 
passingly daring conception in a majesty and winnine- 
ness that have melted, convinced, conquered hearts in 
allthe ages since? Did they interpret, with undeniably 
great success, the whole Jewish ceremonial, and sum 
up the spirit of History, Prophets, and Psalms in 
Jesus Christ? And did they manage to surround the 
whole of this with an atmosphere of purest morality 
and an ethereal spiritual glow, and at the same time 
with the most entire sobriety and good sense ? + Is this | 
pe unparalleled history of Jesus—so splendid, 
so wrapt in deepest, mystery, so clear, so simple, and 
so deep, with roots through all the past, and throwing 
such light over God and man—is this a human 
creation ? This is the difficulty that unbelief has to 
meet. Objections raised against particular parts of the 
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Bible and difficulties about inspiration do not affect this. 
Treat the Bible as you like, you can never throw the 
divine out of it. You can never obliterate the marks 
of a great divine purpose in it, or remove the glory of 
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its great miracle and proof—Jesus Christ. —— “Cove , [6 
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THE END. 
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